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TITO^LVS  RAFFLES.* 

^pilE  liaTidsoinc  volinno  of  five  Imiulred  pages  wliieh  lias  just 
^  readied  us,  meinorialisiug  the  life  and  labours  of  the  suiiiiy 
and  radiant  man  who  for  iqiwards  of  half-a-eeiiturv  witnessed 
a  good  eonfession,  and  represented  the  eonsistency  and  eatholieity 
of  Aoneonformity  in  the  large  town  of  Liverpool,  will  be 
eageily  eiupiired  for  and  read  by  many  thousands  of  persons. 
Very  few  men  were  better  known  to  the  pulpit  of  our  age,  few 
men  oeeupied  it  with  more  eommanding  graeiousness ;  very  few 
men  shed  around  them  the  power  and  light  of  a  more  genial 
presenee  ;  many  of  our  ministers  had  both  a  deeper  and  a  larger 
eulture,  none  had  a  greater  range  of  sympathies,  or  moved  over 
a  larger  dominion.  Reeause  he  was  an  able  minister  ami  a 
faithful  and  devout  believer,  he  was  not  the  less  a  man  of  Letters 
and  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  retaiiu'd  the  tastes  of  a  virtuoso,  and 
the  wit  and  humour,  the  saroir  f((ir(\  whieh  would  have  charmed 
or  irritated  an  Horace  Walpole — eharmed  him  to  find  so  many 
lioints  of  contact,  irritated  him  to  find  them  all  in  subserviency 
to  evangelical  piety.  When  men  became  aware  of  his  eminence 
they  were  sometimes  dispo.sed  to  ('inpiire  where  is  it  What 
is  the  secret?  whence  the  irresistible  charm?  for  he  was  very 
eminent ;  he  occujiied  a  very  considerable  spaeu'  be'fore  the  eyes 
ot  men  ;  but  it  was  a  greatness  which  detic'd  dissection  and 
analysis,  it  was  the  jiervading  spirit  of  good  sense — prudence, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  so  much,  and  of  so  many  things,  which 
is  good  taste,  art,  wisdom  for  a  man’s  self — wisdom  for  life — 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  ^rinistri/  of  the  /Liv.  Thomas  Raffles^ 
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tor  the  Borougli  of  Liverpool.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  llodder. 
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•  1  4*  ^vlucll  trivos  at  OIU'C  njemality  and  rosovvo, 

''  ifri.  nT..tfu:e\auun.">f  lonhomi.,  and  llu-  soul  an.  tl.o 
winch  IS  at  than  aiiytlmip;  else  to  .1.. 

rohe  ol  all  tlig’"'.' ’  ;<  ihe  Dcrcci'tiou  of  the  place 

with  success  ij  ]>.,sios  in  a  verv  ciuiucut  (lc--vcc, 

which  can  he  tilled  in  t  j,  ,,,,,  ly  iu- 

posscssed  this  '  The  volume  before  us,  over 

debted  for  the  breadth  ol  his  ,„,ssoss  iii 

and  above  such  kiioMlcdoi  o  ‘  ^  touched  hv  him 

i"  ;|,|i.llv  o.iVfc™  to  a.iiK-  ,li«,.|.i»iolttiotil  t 

11  ohaiactti  ,  i>^it/  .  ,  (•(nniulcd  a 

,1.0  editor  will  forpve  us  1  we  s  >  ^  J  .i;  y 

l„.t  iKishe  availe.1  hiuiseltol 

Where  be  those  stores  If  li.ur'‘  NN'o  I'^ve  pie.rs 

flashes  of  reirartee  iVoiii  the  diarv  while  we 

of  correspoiideiice  and  hue  .  .  ^  ,„.,,t.,.ial  left  untouched. 

,,,  ,.,ia  there  is  an  Tl  renunkahle  circuui- 

ll  is  understood  that  nian\  ni  ^  Ibiilles,  hut  few  tiud  a 

stances  happened  111  the  he  accoiuplishv 

d.roiiicle  in  -1^!^  r.niethins  ania/iuty.  tbr  he 

Accord  111  S' to  the  biogiaph  ,..n)able  of  sustaining 

speaks  ot  the  extraordinary  a  man  who 

so  Ion-?  such  ahleot  toi  'Yia.  purpose  of  pr^achino,  travelled 

I't'fTni  ilblstnltions  of  the  method  of  ns 

a  p.od  deal,  hut  the  ,,,a„positions  111  vers.-,  but 

mind,  ol  In'*  ...ivi'u  and  those  arc  not  so 

oulv  one  or  two  ‘•’'*'"’';‘’"7%,avc  sa-eii  but  which  arc  omitted; 
happy  as  some  we  rcmeiubei  h>  h<>'  ’  j  laU  the  citations 

he  had  freipieiitly  a  hapin  p<'''‘  ‘  •  ^  volume  like 

from  letters  ami  lra\cls  au  < •  l;oeti  •  a  son  is,  iierhaps, 

„a,t  before  us  with  eyes  too  critic^  ^^.,1 

a  very  tiltinp:  person  to  a  ‘  .  athies  wi-  could 

instance  before  us,  we  p,,  m  a  wor  d  of  pnlpi'  I"’"''’' 

have  desirc-d  to  see  111  exercise,  ‘  ^  ‘  ^  ..n.sVfulness,  hut 

and  simeeh  should  ,.roduee  sonu  ^  1  \,eriians  we  shall  oui- 
U,ev  do  not  very  distinctly  appear  ;  7"  ’  ^  ,aste  we 

selves  seem  to  be  violatin-;  t  ie  s<)  hi<dilv,''when  we  say, 

hav.AionouredinUr.  Indlles  sihai.ut  . 

a  life  from  the  pen  ol  | I’,  ...j.V  ,1,^.  volume,  pardon- 

•ihlv  loainii*’'  over  to  the  nkh  oi  t  a* 

,1,,.  ,vi,..ie -a 

'  Thomas  Ihitlh's  eaiue  Irom  a  fain  %  ^  ^ 

tinetlv  reeooiiise  its  aueestr_\  ,  ’  "  ’m-  of  Ifeverlev,  i»  Vork- 

of  .loiiii  Uatlles  as  a  citizen  and  majoi  ol 
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shire,  15SJ^;  but  from  Herwick-on-Tweed  eumc 'riiomas  llaiHes, 
tlie  o^raiidfatlier  of  the  subject  of  our  ])rosout  sketcli,  and  atfer 
whom  he  received  liis  name.  Thomas  Rallies,  the  youiiji^er,  was 
born  at  the  house  of  his  father  in  Rrinces-street,  Spitalllelds, 
liOiidon,  on  the  17th  of  ^lay,  17SS  ;  liis  fatlier  was  a  solicitor 
o!  the  linn  of  Parnell  and  Rallies,  lie  was  a  man  highly  honoured 
and  esteemed  in  liis  neighbourhood,  ;ind  his  |)unctuality  was  so 
proverbial  that  men  regulated  their  watches  by  his  daily  return 
to  dinner.  The  mother  of 'riiomas  Rallies  was  a  \Vesleyan  ^letlio- 
dist,  one  of  the  playmates  of  his  childhood  was  Daniel  Wilson, 
afterwards  the  excellent  ]lishop  of  Cahnitta ;  but  when  ten 
vears  of  iige  he  became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and 
continued  a  member  until  he  joined  the  Independent  (’hurch  at 
IVckham  ;  for  in  the  year  ISOO  he  was  sent  to  a  large  boarding- 
school  in  Peckham,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Ready,  a 
Raptist  minister;  here  he  prosecuted  his  juvenile  studies  in 
coinjiany  with  Richard  Slate,  lor  many  years  Indejicndent 
minister  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire;  he  still  survives,  although  a 
year  older  than  his  friend  and  playmate  :  think  of  the  two  little 
lads  thus  thi’own  together,  matrimilating  unconsciously  for  the 
posts  of  brother  ministers,  so  far  away  from  their  schoolroom 
and  schooltields,  and  vet  so  near  to  each  other.  It  would  seem  he 
formed  another  friendship  there,  in  those  primitive  school  days, 
which  had  life-long  conseipieiu^es — this  was  with  Janies  Raldwin 
Rrown,  afterwards  LL.l).,  who  became  his  brother-in-law, 
and  the  father  of  the  ne])hew  whom  Jie  loved  so  much,  and  who 
delicately  and  admirably  apjireciates  his  uncle's  character  and 
iiK'inory.  Peckham  was  a  little  village,  as  our  readers  may  con¬ 
ceive,  (piite  cut  olf  from  Ijondon;  and  there  had  recen  'ly  come 
to  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting,  long  under  the  shadow  and 
awning  of  Arian  heresy,  William  Rengo  Collyer  ;  —  young 
Rallies  was  led  to  that  ministry  which  must  have  been  very 
fascinating  to  such  a  lad,  and  it  was  no  doubt  used  by  the  great 
Master  and  Lord  of  souls  to  helj)  his  life  and  to  shape  and  deter¬ 
mine  his  future  course.  In  ISOJ  he  becaiiK^  a  clerk  in  Doctors' 
Commons  —  his  grandfather  held  an  important  post  in  the 
Prerogative  Ollice  there — and  here  is  a  note  addressed  from 
thence,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen,  to  his  friend  Richard  Slate  ;  a 
great  deal  of  the  future  man  pee])s  out  from  the  little  ejiistle — 
a  love  of  the  ])ietur('S(pie,  wisely  discriminated  and  guarded  by 
comfortable  comestibles. 

“  Dear  Slate, — 1  forj^ot  to  tell  you  last  nij;ht  that  you  are  to  breakfast 
at  our  bouse  to-inorrow  inoriiinji:,  as  it  will  be  inu(;b  tbe  best  way,  and 
then  we  can  set  out  toj^ether.  You  had  better  come  soon.  At  balf- 
l»a>t  eiglil  I  shall  ex})(‘ct  you,  as  we  shall  sit  <lowJi  to  bn*akfast  at 
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twenty  minutes  before  nine  in  the  inornin"  precisely.  1  luive  ^iveii 
my  mother  a  commission  to  buy  us  two  tongues,  and  we  can  take  a 
eouj>le  of  rolls,  and  we  can  carry  each  a  roll  in  one  pocket  and  a  tongue 
in  the  other,  and  1  Impe  we  shall  have  a  comlortahle  day,  and  we  will, 
1  think,  tix  the  topot  Forest  Hill  for  our  table,  and  tlu*  grass  for  chair>4, 
from  which  we  shall  have  a  charming  prospt^ct.  Adi(‘u  !  (lod  bless 
you  and  keep  you,  that  we  may  meet  with  much  joy  in  the  morning. — 
Sincerely  and  ever  yours,  Kaifi.ks. 

“  Doctors’  Commons,  Saturday  afternoon,  (>  o’clock.” 

Cullyor  was  in  tlie  bo^inniii"  of  his  career,  he  liad  scarcely 
entered  on  his  career  of  fame,  hut  he  was  winning;!}^  attractive 
and  popular,  he  was  himself  veiy  y  oung,  and  he  appears  to 
have  lov(‘d  and  watched  the  young  lad,  who  had  now  united 
himself  with  the  church  at  Feckham.  Tn  ISOo  he  entered 
Ilomerton  College,  even  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.,  afterwards 
Dr.,  Dye  Smith — he  soon  became  eminent  as  a  ])reacher,  ])rema- 
turelv  eminent,  and  his  services  were  sought  for  alike  in 
villagt's  and  in  metropolitan  ])ulpits.  The  venerable  and  llev. 
flohn  Nelson  (hudtv,  of  Drighton, — then  one  of  his  hdlow- 

students — says  of  him  : — 

% 


“  lhilH(‘s  could  hardly  he  said  to  have  been  a  close  student ;  he  was  more 
ihoi((jhffi(l  for  preaching,  and  was  happy’  in  tlu'se  exercises.  He  had 
umpiestionahly  a  rc'spectable  acapiisilion  of  general  and  classical  know¬ 
ledge;  but  he  was  inort*  the  sj)eaker  than  the  linguist  or  philosopher. 
His  aim  was  always  high,  that  he  might  fultil  his  ministry’  with  success 
in  preaching  the  gospel.  He  was  alway’s  loved  and  respected  hy  us.” 

He  was  invited  to  Ashford,  in  Kent — his  biographer  cites 
j)assages  from  the  letters  and  journals  of  those  times,  descrihing 
thedawnings  of  ministerial  lil'e  and  success ;  very  naturally  they 
exhibit  a  measure  of  consciousness  which,  if  betraving  in  some 
instances  a  measure  of  vanity,  perhaps  as  IVeciuenth’  when 
regulated  by  a  ])residing  considence,  becomes  the  guardian  of 
character.  He  was  invited  to  Above  Har  Chapel,  Southam])ton, 
for  upwards  of  hali-a-centurv  the  seat  of  the  ministrations  of 
Thomas  Adkins  ;  ultimately,  after  declining  several  other  over¬ 
tures  from  churehes,  he  settled  at  Hammersmith,  he  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  Ilomerton  Cidlege,  recording  his  feelings  in  the  following 
words  on  leaving  his  beloved  study  : — 


“  III  this  cell,  I,  Thonms  Ihitllcs,  have  passed  four  years  of  my  lile; 
many  a  delightful  and  many’  a  dreary  hour  have*  1  spent  in  its  solitude. 
Ili'i't*  I  have  brooded  over  sorrows  with  which  a  stranger  could  not 
intermeddle,  and  here,  in  this  retirement,  I  have  tasted  the  ])urcst  hliss. 
The  memory’ of  sctaies,  events,  and  charact<*rs  with  which  this  litth*c('ll 
is  connected  will  hi*  evt'r  dear  to  my’  hc'art,  and  various  are  the  emotions 
it  will  awaki'ii.  How  can  1,  after  having  inhabited  it  so  long,  imt 
leave  it  witli  regret?  May  thj,  1S09.” 
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Ho  was  ordained  over  the  eliureli  in  Jlainniersinitli,  but  in 
the  chapel  then  beneath  the  })astorate  ot*  Dr.  Ijeitchild,  and  his 
friend  and  pastor,  Dr.  Collyer  gave  the  charge  to  the  ininister ; 
hut  he  was  fitting  on  tlic  liarness  for  a  far  larger  and  more  im- 
])ortant  field  of  labour ;  his  life  at  Ilammersinith  was  traiupiil 
and  unobserved  ;  Ilammersinith,  like  Peckham,  was  another  of 
those  little  suburban  villages  not  yet  absorbed  in  the  great 
world  of  London  ;  his  cares  sat  very  lightly  upon  him  in  those 
earlv  nastoral  davs  ;  but  he  had  already  commenced  his  fond- 
ness  for  anticpiarian  literature,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  he  delighted  in  poring  over  old  book-stalls,  and  was  familiar 
with  every  place  where  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  anything 
curious  ;  he  acapiired  a  knowh'dge  of  old  books  and  rare  edi¬ 
tions  in  the  days  at  Ilamniersmith  ;  ^Ir.  Utillles  informs  us  his 
lather  made  several  ‘‘  elegant  translations  from  the  odes  of  his 
“  favourite  Horace  ’’ — why  did  he  not  permit  our  eyes  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  some  of  them  ?  AVe  have  no  doubt  he  was  most 
able  to  appreciate  the  rich  yet  mellow  wisdom  of  the  Drundu- 
sian  farmer.  He  visited  many  places  at  a  distance  from  London, 
preaching  with  every  acceptance.  Thus,  when  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cambridge,  we  read  : — 

‘‘  Sunday,  Oct.  10.  rrcachccl  at  bunihani  Atarkct,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon;  congregation  remarkably  thin,  but  very  attentive.  I  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  village  called  Docking,  about  six  miles  from  llurnham,  when? 
1  prtwhed  in  the  evening  to  a  crowd  of  peo|)le,  many  of  whom,  j)CThaps, 
had  never  heard  the  Gospel  until  then.  'I'he  tliiong  was  very  great, 
and  many  could  not  get  near  the  door,  yet  they  were  very  attentive  and 
decent  in  their  behaviour,  and  we  had  no  iutt*rruption  except  that,  now 
and  then,  a  bumpkin  pressing  to  the  door,  as  to  a  ])U[)pet-show,  cried, 
‘bet  me  zee;  1  wool  zet?.’  Alter  preaching,  1  was  conveyed  about 
three  miles  further,  where,  l)eneath  tlie  roof  of  a  comtbrtable  farmhouse, 
I  was  kindly  welcometl  and  hospitably  entertained.” 

Even  the  Scotch  people  were  desirous  of  removing  him  from 
across  the  borders  to  Edinburgh,  nor  was  it  ])robahle,  or  even 
jiossihle,  that  he  could  continue  long  in  the  little  limited  sjdiero 
and  circle  of  influence  in  which  he  was  temporarily  setth'd. 

Our  readers  most  likelv  know,  that  it  was  in  Aimust,  1811, 
that  the  youthful  and  gifted  ministerof  XewingtonChapel,  Liver- 
po(d,  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alersey ;  he  was  a 
reinarkahle,  and,  if  the  ex})ression  may  b('  used,  an  apostolic 
young  man  ;  his  mind  and  heart  were  intensely  ])enetrated  with 
devotedness  and  devotion  ;  pi  rhaps  his  fame  is  not  a  little  in¬ 
debt  (‘d  to  his  early  death — he  was  caught  away  in  the  earliest 
freshness  of  his  earnestness,  and  hallowed  and  simple-minded 
piety  ;  his  sermons  betray  no  tokens  of  genius,  no  especial  grasp 
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of  thought, — hut  wlio  ({in  (‘stiin.'ito  {i  man  by  these  hints?  the 
|)ow(*r  that  liv(‘s  ujxui  thi,‘  {Kigo  is  ot'ten  separated  t'roni  any  great 
|Kjwer  in  the  life,  and  the  power  of*  speecli,  wliich  reve;ils  a 
})erf'eet  absorption  of  conseonited  life,  is  often  cold  and  feeble  on 
the  page;  there  are  beautiful  touches  of  a  cliaracter,  sublinielv 
amiable  and  beautiful,  which  sliine  fortli  in  his  life,  l^ven  alive 
there  must  have  been  a  true  saintly  energy  in  the  young  man  ; 
we  s(‘em  well  content(‘d  that  so  lovely  a  b(*ing  sluiuld  ste  p  into 
its  chariot  of  cloud  before  tlie  frigid  niaxims  of  tlie  world  had 
congealed  tlie  holy  curnuit  of  its  piission  and  its  power-feeling  ; 
pure  gushes  of  holy  symp{ithetic  f(*eling  were  tlie  illustrations 
of  his  character.  Such  an  instance  as  the  following  recorde  d  in 
his  life. 

On  his  return  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Spencer  n-eeived  a  melancholy  sum¬ 
mons  to  Chester,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  early  and  amiable  frieml, 
the  Rev.  Khenezer  White,  and  to  deliver  the  oration  at  his  j^ravt*.  II is 
obligations  and  Jittachment  to  that  excellent  man  have  Jilready  Ix'cn  re- 
eonied.  When  arrived  at  the  scene  of  de;ith,  his  delicate  mind  seemed 
ov<*rwhehne(l  in  an  a^ony  of  ^rief.  He  stood  weepinj;  in  unutterable 
distress  over  the  cold  remains  of  his  departed  triiuid.  His  bosom  tdrim  d 
for  frien<lship,  Jind  even  then  the  seat  of  no  ordinary  sorrow,  was  ill 
prepared  to  sustain  the  pres^un?  of  Ji  stroke,  by  which  he  was  suddenly 
U-reft  of  one  who  had  discharired  for  him  the  relations  of  the  father,  the 
tutor,  Jind  the  friend!  Mr  Walter  W  hite*,  who  was  the  witness  of  his 
;;rief.  Inis  thus  described  it : — “  1  slndl  not  easily  forget  this  dear  young 
man’s  behaviour  on  the  eveiiini;  preceding  my  brother’s  funeral  5it  Ches¬ 
ter.  We  were  standing  togeth(*r  by  the  side  of  the  cotlin,  viewing  the 
corpse — he  wept  excivssivelv,  .and  cl.asping  his  hands  with  great  emo¬ 
tion  excl.aimed,  ‘Oh,  that  I  may  hut  finish  my  coursf*  like  him  !  ’  .and 
turning  to  me,  he  said  with  his  u'^ual  energy,  ‘  Oh,  what  a  fine  thought 
it  is,  that  the  hodien  of  the  s.aints  are  purchased  by  Christ  as  well  as 
their  souls.’  And  then  jiassing  his  friendly  hand  gently  over  my  bro¬ 
ther’s  face  In?  said  with  great  emphiisis,  ‘This  body  is  the  purchase  of 
Christ  :  it  cannot  be  lost — it  must  revive  ag;iin — ;ill  these  limbs  must 
resume  their  activity.  Oh,  with  what  fine  sentiments  and  ideas  <ioes 
the  Christian  religion  furnish  us  to  what  any  of  the  heathen  systems 
did  I 

Though  excessively  agitated  in  his  whole  frame  he  yet  sustained 
himself  to  d(*liver  at  the  grave  a  Funeral  Oration,  characterized  by  ten¬ 
der  and  solemn  elo(pienc(i — the  eloqu(?nce  of  feeling  and  of  piety. 

lie  was  an  insjiirccl  youth — no  fanaticism — no  \n  ihl  unbahinced 
iinpulsi\s  of  undiscipliiual  fervour — none  of  tlie  heiits  of  life  be- 
travisl  uninaturisl  {ind  voiithful  diameter  ;  at  tliis  distance  ol 
time  Ids  memorv  livi's  with  extraordinarv  vividiu'ss,  men  whom 
het^niclusl  felt  liow  awful  goiKlncss  is,  and  many  of  the  clii(‘fi‘st 
musters  of  pulpit  docpionce,  imperial  in  imagination,  diction. 
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and  elocution,  iiiiglit  be  well  content  to  exchange  their  years  ot‘ 
brilliant  tame,  lor  the  brief  seraphic  moment  ot*  that  wonderful 
vouth — as  unprecedented  as  unparalleled,  and  who  seems  to 
us  to  stand  single  and  alone,  even  now  the  bright  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  earnest  speech  and  earnest  piety.  It  was  necessary  to 
supply  his  place  at  once,  the  church  in  general  mourns  seraphic 
worth  and  lioliness,  the  individual  church  hastens  to  supply  the 
vacant  place,  and  forgets  its  present  sorrow  in  the  courtship  of 
the  successor.  When  the  beloved  S|x,‘ncer  was  snatclusl  away, 
a  building  was  in  course  of  erection,  capable  of  accommodating 
2000  persons;  Mr.  Spencer  had  laid  the  foundation  stone  ;  the 
eves  of  the  people  turned  to  the  young  minister  of  llcinimer- 
sniith,  he  went  to  Liverpool,  and  soon  received  an  invitation  to 
make  it  his  future  home  ;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  it  was  an 
auspicious  union,  very  soon  he  writes  “all  goes  on  nobly  here;” 
the  self  consciousness  to  which  we  have  referred  seems  to  break 
forth  when  he  writes  to  his  father  “  every  eye  is  u{)on  me  here.” 
The  first  George  Street  Chapel  was  opened  by  William  Jay  and 
J)r.  Collyer ;  Mr.  1  tallies  occupied  the  lodgings  previously 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  a  house  still  standing  in  the  Park 
Road,  and  he  took  up  the  p(‘n  Mr.  Spencer  had  mendi'd  the 
very  morning  before  he  left  home  to  bathe,  and  with  it  wrote 
his  life ;  perhaps  these  are  tokens  of  a  less  sensitive  spirit,  we 
may  be  ([uite  sure  Thomas  Spencer  would  have  (piite  recoilecl 
from  doing  either  of  these  things,  for  the  same  reason  also  he 
most  likely  would  have  sunk  down  quite  un(‘(jual  to  that  toil 
and  stress  to  wliich  his  successor  was  subjected  for  better  than 
half  a  century.  Settled  in  Liverpool — the  new  chapel  opeiusl — 
the  life  of  Spcaicer  published — the  rec()rdsof  his  journals  exhibit 
him  to  us  as  living  in  the  eve  of  self  consciousness,  constant Iv 
inipress(‘d  with  the  idea  of  his  own  popularity — and  he  was  V(*ry 
popular — his  services  were  sought  with  great  avidity, he  fled  from 
the  roar  and  noise  of  crowds  to  bury  himself  in  some  of  tlu‘ 
wildest  districts  of  Yorkshire,  districts,  even  at  this  dav,  much 
less  known  and  visited  than  they  deserve  to  be  ;  Malham  Cove, 
and  (iordale  Scar,  and  Ingleborough  are  not  so  much  visit(‘d, 
even  now,  as  many  other  spots;  tluue  is  a  tone  of  <‘xaggeration 
in  the  desiuiptions,  betraying  the  (We  unu.scd  to  the  vast  and 
magniticcuit formsof  nature; Settle andf  Vaven  have chaiigt'd  their 
characters  since  the  period  when  the  youthtul  j>reach(‘r  jiaid  his 
pilgrim  visit  there.  He  writes  to  his  sister  from  Malham: — 

“It  is  iin|)ossil)le  for  you  to  conceive  of  a  situation  more  truly 
romantic  ami  seclmliMl  than  that  in  which  1  am  at  present  plaecd. 
1  sit  in  the  neat  and  unadorned  j)arlour  of  a  little  j)uhlic-house — 
I  helieve  tliey  dignify  it  with  the  title  of  the  ‘  Buck  Inn  ’ — in  a 
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Rtnall  scattered  villa{?e  embosomed  amid  tremendous  mountains,  unknown 
except  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and,  I  believe, 
inaccessible,  except  by  devious  and  intricate  paths  across  the  lofty  fells 
and  barren  moors  on  the  cold  and  dreary  breast  of  which  it  lies.  1 
arrived  about  two  o’clock  to-day  from  J.eeds,  at  a  town  called  Settle, 
situate  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  reniarkuhle 
for  the  bold  and  pictur(‘S(jue  character  of  its  surrounding  scenery. 
The  town  is  overhung  by  frowning,  rugged,  and  di8tort(‘d  masses  of 
rocks,  which  seem  perpetually  to  thn^aten  inevitable  and  imnu'diate 
ruin  to  the  unconcerned  inhabitants  of  the  town  below. 

“  At  Settle  1  received  intelligence  that  there  were  several  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood  worthy  of  my  attention.  Gordale  was  considered 
the  chief.  It  was  described  as  situated  in  a  mountain  district,  about 
eight  miles  distant.  A  guide  was  neccssaiy.  All  the  youth  of  the 
]dace,  however,  were  gone  to  Skipton,  to  serve  their  apj)ointed  time 

in  the  local  militia.  The  only  guide  whom  I  could  procure  was  a 

poor  old  man  with  one  arm.  Thus  furnished,  and  attended  by  his 
faithful  dog,  and  with  a  stick  in  my  hand  and  my  great-coat  on  my 
back,  1  commenced,  I  may  say  in  truth,  my  alpine  walk.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  leaving  the  town  we  began  to  ascend,  and  continued 
asc’cnding  till  we  literally  entered  the  clouds,  and  were  completely 
drenched  with  rain,  lint  no  pen  can  describe  the  awful  and  majestic 
scene  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Elevated  above  the  earth,  shut  out 
from  the  habitable  world,  far  from. the  abodes  of  man,  J  seemed  the 
inhabitant  of  another  sphere.  The  only  objects  that  arrested  the  eye 
were  mountains  in  every  variety  of  form,  undulatc'd  and  broken  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea  when  wrought  into  a  tempest ;  rocks,  rugg(‘d, 
savage,  and  wild ;  clouds  rolling  in  vedumes  along  the  valleys,  or, 

resting  in  grandeur  uj>on  the  hills.  Weary  and  wet  we  arrived 

at  length  at  Malhani  Cove.  How  shall  1  describe  it  ?  Conceive 
of  an  opening  in  the  earth,  a  deep  ravine,  like  Shanklin  Chine, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  only  treble  its  size,  and  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  point  with  a  wsleiider  waterfall,  as  that  does,  conceive  of  its  exj)anding 
till  abruptly  closed  by  a  dark,  overhanging,  naked  rock  of  100  feet 
at  least  in  height,  from  tlie  foot  of  which,  as  from  a  subterranean 
cavern,  a  rapid  roaring  torrent  issues,  forcing  its  angry  and  imj)etuous 
course  along  a  deep  ravine,  swollen  by  torrents,  and  interrupted  and 
irritated  in  its  bold  cannw  by  masses  of  the  towering  rock  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  broken  from  the  parent  mass. — Wliat  do  you  think, 
my  dear  Mary? — they  have  just  brought  me  in  candles;  they  have  no¬ 
thing  better  than  rushlights,  and  they  cannot  set  a  rushlight  before  a 
gtuitleman,  so  they  have  stuck  two  together  in  one  candlestick  and  lit 
them  both  at  once,  to  make  them  look  like  one.  This  by  the  way. — W('d- 
nesday  morning.  May  20.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  vi.sit  to  Gordale. 
It  lies  amongst  the  mountains,  about  a  mile  {ind  a  half  north-east  of  this 
place.  Ascending  from  Malham,  1  had  a  tine  view  of  the  surrounding 
lulls,  with  Whernside  in  the  distance.  On  our  way  we  passed,  on  the 
right,  a  most  beautiful  waterfall,  accompanied  by  every  aj)propriate 
circumstance  of  ro«  k,  of  wood,  and  ol‘ cave,  to  render  that  little  sj)Ot  a 
liuished  specimen  of  the  picturesejue.  Turning  to  the  left  we  entered  a 
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(leej)  valley,  enclosed  on  either  hand  by  lofty  rocks.  These  gradually 
narrowed,  and  became  more  lofty,  more  rude,  more  broken  and  shaggy, 
more  threatening  in  their  aspect — when  suddenly  the  valley  closed  upon 
us,  and  turning  abruptly  to  the  right  you  entered  an  awful  chasm,  about 
thirty  feet  in  width,  over  which,  in  horrid  grandeur,  the  black  and 
slimv  rocks  on  either  side  impend,  almost  excluding  the  light  of  heaven 
from*  above,  and  perpetually  shedding  their  mildew  drops— that  fall 
from  the  sunimit  or  ooze  from  their  sides — on  the  dark  stream  that  rolls 
beneath.  Jhit  the  j)eculiar  feature  of  this  place  remains  to  be  described. 
At  the  extremity  there  falls,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  rock  and  the 
gloom  of  the  abyss,  a  lull  and  sparkling  cataract,  white  with  loam ;  a 
few  steps  in  advance  from  the  spot  where  this  interesting  object  meets 
the  eye  is  seen  another  waterfall  above  it,  issuing  from  a  singular  arch 
ill  the  rock,  beyond  which  all  is  impenetrable  and  lost.  I  took  a  sketch. 

Ingleton,  Wednesday,  9  a.m.  I  walked  over  the  mountains  to  Settle, 
to  dinner,  and  walked  here,  ten  miles,  to  tea. 

1  reached  this  place  at  four  o’clock,  and  since  that  hour  have  per¬ 
formed  the  ascent  of  Ingleborough  ;  but  the  particulars  of  that  (‘xcursion, 
with  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the  caves  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
give  you  in  another  letter.  1  hope,  my  dear  girl,  the  perusal  of  these 
letters  will  amuse  you. 

Next  morning  1  rose  at  seven,  and  set  out  in  company  with  my  guide 
to  see  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  caves.  Leaving  Ingleton,  we 
entered  an  immense  valley  formed  by  Ingleborough  to  the  south  and 
Wheriiside  to  the  north,  and  called  Chapel-a-dalc.  About  four  miles 
walking  brought  us  to  a  neat  little  chapel,  whence  the  valley  derives  its 
name,  which,  with  the  parsonage-house,  &c.,  are  most  interesting  objects 
in  this  wild  and  dreary  scene.  We  here  left  the  road,  and  passing  by  an 
immense  hole,  filled  with  stagnant  water  and  overhung  with  weeds  and 
noxious  {)lants,  called  Ilurtlepool,  wc  reached  a  farm-house,  where  our 
guide  called  for  the  key  of  the  tn'inendous  cave  we  were  about  to  visit. 
Already  the  roar  of  falling  water  broke  U{)on  the  ear,  but  from  no 
feature  of  the  surrounding  scenery  could  it  be  ascertained  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  except  indeed,  that  a  distant  clump  of  trees,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  much  resembling  the  usual  appearance  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  might  contain  some  hidden  cataract,  whose  troubled  w'atcrs  broke 
the  silence  of  this  solitude  with  their  incessant  clamours.  And  so  it 
proved.  We  directed  our  course  to  this  enclosure ;  the  roar  became 
more  tremendous ;  the  guide  opened  a  rude  door,  and  we  began  to 
ascend  by  rugged  steps,  overgrown  with  tangled  weeds,  into  a  frightful 
yawn  of  the  earth,  whose  depth  and  extent  were  effectually  concealed 
from  view  by  the  thickness  of  the  foliage,  and  whose  horrors  were 
heightened  by  the  tremendous  roar.  At  length,  stooping  down  through 
a  kind  of  arch  in  the  rock  under  which  we  had  to  pass,  the  eye  cauglit 
a  most  magnificent  cataract,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
from  above,  and  w'hitc  with  the  spray  perpetually  rising  from  beneath. 

I  he  heiglit  of  this  cataract  is  GO  feet,  and  the  body  of  water  is  very  con- 
8i(leral)le.  IVnt  U])  in  this  dn  adful  chasm  its  noise  is  awful,  and  the 
"hole  sc(‘ne  surpasses  everything  I  have  yet  seen  except  the  navijration 
mine  in  Derbyshire.  1  took  a  sketch.  This  cave  is  called  Weather- 
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cote.  From  hence  we  crossed  the  foot  of  Wheruside  in  u  iiorlherly  di¬ 
rection,  aiul  descteiided  into  another  lar^o  valley,  and  far  more  stcjuo- 
tered.  in  this  vale,  an  extent  of  seven  miles,  there  is  hut  om‘  hoiisr, 
and  no  road,  except  to  \ardo’s  cave.  It  is  iinpossihle  to  conceive  ut‘  a 
solitude  more  profound,  or  of  objects  more  grand  and  solemn  tlian  those 
hy  which  it  is  accompanied.  A  few  bleating  sheej)  are  the  only  inha- 
iiitniits  of  the  place ;  Inglehorough,  Whernside,  and  Thorntouscar,  are 
the  only  objects  that  meet  the  eye,  save  the  ever  varying  canopy  of 
heaven. 

To  us,  wlio  only  know  Dr.  Uailles  at  a  later  |)(‘rio(l  of  life,  it 
will  seem  remarkable,  that  he  describes  himself  in  tlieso  days  of 
rianism  as  one  of  IMiaraolds  k'an  kine;  this  de'seriptioii 
not  have  realised  him  to  the  eye  at  a  later  period  in  life. 
The  yenir  1814  was  an  interesting;  year  to  him,  he  was  invited 
to  preach  the  sermon  before  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  on 
the  same  day  he  had  a  peculiarly  interesting^  interview*  w  itli  tlio 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Her  ^lajesty,  at  Kensington 
Palace;  the  interview*  was  granted  to  give  Dr.  Kallles  theoi^por- 
tunity  of  presenting  some  hooks,  and  among  rdhers  the  Tikott 
I{ffsi/{k(\  which  had  come  into  his  hands  from  an  old  hook  stall 
some  years  since,  and  w*hich  proved  to  he  the  copy  of  Charh's 
11.,  the  intc'rview*  w*as  very  interesting,  hut  we  must  not  stay  to 
(piote  it,  hut  the  follow'ing  is  too  characteristic  to  he  omitted. 

AN*  IXTKHVIKW*  WITU  A  ROYAL  1)1  KK. 

“Yesterday  (Monday)  I  rose  at  sevea — an  early  hour  after 
Sunday’s  fatigue — walketl  to  the  West-end  to  meet  Dr.  (’ollyer,  wlio 
W'as  to  go  w*ith  me  to  breakfast  at  ^Ir.  Will)erfore(‘’s,  at  Kcaisingtoii. 
'fhe  Doctor  did  not  come,  though  1  stayed  till  ten  waiting  ft)r 
him,  and  my  friend,  at  whose  house  1  w*as,  sent  me  olf  in  his  car¬ 
riage  to  the  houst*  of  the  great  and  good  man  above  named.  He  was 
at  family  ])rayer  when  1  arrived.  Just  as  w*e  sat  down  to  Int'ak- 
fast.  Dr.  Collyer  canu‘.  With  Mr.  Wilberforeo  we  had  a  most  deligbt- 
ful  morning,  and  I  should  certainly  fail  were  I  to  attempt  to  d(‘scrib(‘ 
how*  charming  a  woman  Mrs.  Wilherforce  is.  We  walked  round  his 
heaiitiful  grounds  together,  and  left  him  about  twelve  o’clock.  We 
tlu*n  walked  to  Kensington  j)alace,  where  Collyer  had  to  call  upon  tin' 
Duke  of  Sussex.  1  then  had  no  knowledge  ot  his  Royal  lligliness.  Of 
course  1  waited  in  the  anieroom,  while  the  Doctor  went  in  to  transact 
his  busiiH'ss  with  the  Duke.  There  he  kept  me  an  hour  and  a  half, 
.and  then  came  out  and  said  that  his  Roval  llijjhne.ss  had  desired  him  to 
introduce  me;  so  in  1  went.  He  most  graciously  received  me,  and 
w*ithoutany  of  tlie  dignity  w  inch  you  might,  suppose*  attaelu'd  to  royalty, 
lie  is  very  asthmatieal,  and  was  smoking,  lie  wjis  in  his  libraiy, 
elressed  in  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  coloun'd  linen,  w*ithout  a  neckcloth, 
.and  with  scarlet  moroec  )  slippers.  We  W'ere  instantly  elesired  by  him  to 
sit  down,  which  the  Duke  ol  Kent  h  id  n  ver  done.  He  bt‘gan  to  talk 
and  laugh,  as  though  we  had  been  old  aciiuaintances,  and,  what  was 
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enrions  enough,  pulling  out  a  parcel  of  letters  from  his  side  pocket,  in 
order  to  get  one  which  ho  wantoii  to  read  to  us,  out  tumbled  Ids  night¬ 
cap.  lie  laughed  most  heartily,  and  so  did  we.  ‘ 'I’here,*  said  he,  ‘is 
mv  night-caj).  I  always  write  in  my  night-eap.’  We  stayed  chatting 
with  him  half  an  hour  longer,  and  left  him  with  regret.” 

Ashe  travels  to  preach,  wc  have  frequent  gliinjrses  of  a  state  of 
soeietv  which  is  now  no  more.  Thus,  at  Todinorden  he  saw  ami 
conversed  with  .Mary  Harrison,  agtal  10 1,  in  full  }K)ssession  of 
every  faculty,  except  hearing.  Todinorden,  now  spanned  by 
the  magnificent  area  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ilailway, 
was  then,  his  journal  tells  us,  a  beautiful  yale  in  all  the  siin- 
jdicity  of  manners  which  marki'd  jiatriarchal  times;  he  saw 
“  the  clergyman — a  ])lain  and  pious  man — driying  his  cows  into 
“  tlio  churchyard,  while  all  his  appearance  indicated  more  of  the 
“  father  than  the  priest.’’  He  trayelled  through  the  same  then 
glorious  vale,  or  took  romantic  rides  across  the  moors,  and  the 
eve  of  the  lover  of  nature  and  the  ])icturesque  enjoyed  the  scene, 
although  the  night  was  wet  and  dark,  rolling  clouds  came  sweep¬ 
ing  along  the  hills,  or,  resting  on  their  summits,  gaye  a  gloomy 
grandeur  to  the  scene.  Such  hints  of  a  response  of  soul  to  the 
charms  of  nature  are  yery  abundantly  strewn  along  the  pages 
of  the  biography;  hints  also  of  other  changes  which  haye  taken 
place  in  our  social  usages;  in  his  autobiographical  recollections, 
ho  records  a  yisit  to  Newgate,  in  London,  to  see  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  who  was  convicted  of  forgery,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  says  : — 

“Onc-pound  notes  were  then  in  circidation,  and  his  crime  consisted  in 
cluinging  the  one  into  five.  'Hiis  he  did  with  wonderful  skill.  I  saw 
him  ill  the  ])ress-yard,  heavily  ironed,  and  iK'ver  shall  I  forget  the  (‘X- 
pression  with  which  he  saluted  me,  by  repi'ating  the  lines  of  Charles 
Wesley : — 

‘An  inch  of  time — a  moment’s  space — 

Will  land  me  in  yon  heavenly  place. 

Or  shut  me  up  in  hell.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  to  he  executed  on  ^Monday  week,’  he  said.  1  visit(*d  him 
several  times  during  my  stay  in  town,  and  on  one  occasion,  a.s  J  was 
leaving,  the  door  of  the  ])ress-yard  was  about  to  elo.se,  when  a  young 
man,  also  heavily  iromsl,  came,  and  thrusting  his  arm  Ixdween  the 
door  and  the  door-post,  held  it  open  lor  a  moimmt,  and,  e  igerly  grasping 
my  hand,  said,  ‘  O !  Sir,  I  know  you  well !  1  have  off(*n  luaiid  you 
pre;u  h  in  liiverpool ;  would  to  (lod  I  had  attendecl  to  what  you  said  !  ’ 

I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my  hand,  the  time  allowed  to  jnisoners  I'or 
intercourse  with  their  friends  having  elapsed,  and  the  door  closed.” 

Considerable  interest  was  adchnl  to  his  own  life,  in  the  y(*ar 
181  (),  by  the  return  of  his  illustrious  cousin.  Sir  Stamford 
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llidHea,  from  Java.  The  commencement  of  1817  found  him  very 
actively  engaged  in  editing  Broiai^s  liihlcy  in  superintending  \i 
fourth  edition  of  his  Life  ofSpcuccry  and  in  rendering  into  blank 
verse  the  Brata  YadJia  a  Javanese  Poem ;  he  did  this  at  the 
recpiest  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Stamford  Rallies,  and  it  was  published 
in  the  great  traveller’s  history  of  Java;  some  illustrations  of  it 
might  have  been  appropriately  inserted  in  this  life.  After  the 
birth  of  his  tirst-born,  a  daughter,  in  May,  he  started  by 
Rrighton  and  Dieppe,  with  his  cousin,  for  his  first  tour  on  the 
Continent.  Upon  his  return  home  he  published  the  account 
of  his  tour,  and  for  some  time  it  held  a  place  of  mark  as  a  record 
and  a  guide-book  to  travellers.  His  biographer  docs  not  give 
the  honours  to  his  father ;  but,  we  believe,  in  this  tour  lie 
achieved  a  feat,  so  often  performed  now,  so  rare  then,  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc.  In  the  autobiographical  recollections  we  have 
the  following  amusing  story  : — 

“  On  one  occasion,  as  1  was  travelling  out  of  lancolnshire  into  Liui- 
c;ishire,  1  was  put  down  at  the  Tontine  Inn,  ShelHeld,  at  the  close  o(  a 
long  sununer’s  day.  1  went,  as  iny  eustoni  was,  into  the  travi'llcrs’ 
room,  and,  having  secured  iny  bed,  sat  down  in  the  midst  ot  a  huge 
company,  and  began  to  ponder  the  (juestion — tea  or  supper?  In  the 
midst  of  my  musing,  a  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and,  looking  round, 
said,  ‘Will  any  gentleman  take  supper?’  That  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  1  accej)ted  his  challenge,  and,  supper  being  speedily  on  the  table, 
we  sat  down,  vis-d-vix^  to  enjoy  it.  I  found  my  companion  very  intel¬ 
ligent  and  communicative,  and  we  talked  freely  on  various  topics;  when 
at  length  he  said,  ‘  I  had  a  very  delightful  tour  lately  on  the  Coiitini'iit ; 
my  wife,  my  wife’s  sisttT,  and  myself,  were  the  party.  We  went  to 
l*aris,  (leneva,  Chamouni,  down  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  Netherlands,  *S:c. 
We  had  all  the  tours  with  us ;  but  somehow,  I  like  RalHes’s  tour  best  of  all. 
1  think  he  only  describes  what  he  actually  saw,  but  I  believe  there  are 
many  who  describe  what  they  did  not  themselves  see;  and  there  is 
something  so  like  in  Kaftles’s  descriptions,  they  bring  it  all  to  my 
memory,  as  though  I  had  seen  it  only  yesterday.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
book?  Rut,  by-the-by,  were  you  ever  on  the  Continent?’  ‘  Yt's,’ 
said  1,  ‘  1  have  been  on  the  Continent.’  ‘  Were  you  in  his  direction 
at  all?’  he  added.  ‘Yes,’  1  answered,  ‘  the  very  tour  he  took  I 
took.’  ‘O!  then,’  said  he,  ‘you  area  judge;  what  do  you  think  ot 
it?’  ‘Why,’  1  said,  ‘1  agree  with  you;  I  don’t  think  be  does 
describe  anything  but  what  lie  saw.’  ‘And  then,’  he  continued,  ‘it 

is  so  cheap !  'I'here’s - ,  he  has  spun  it  out  into  two  volumes;  lie 

might  very  well  have  put  it  all  into  one.  I  have  RatHes’s  book  in  my 
trunk  ;  it  is  a  nice  travelling  companion,  and  every  now  and  then  I  take 
it  out  and  read  a  bit,  and  thus  1  travel  over  the  ground  again,  and  it  is 
all  tresh  and  vivid  in  my  mind.  That  Rallies,  1  ludieve,  is  a  Dissenting 
minister  at  Liverpool  ’  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  was  not  a  little 
uniusi'd,  as  well  as  gratified,  with  all  this ;  and  much  more  passed  be- 
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tween  us,  but  I  preserved  my  incoj^iiito  till  we  parted  for  the  night, 
when  1  said,  ‘  Will  you  allow  me,  before  I  say  good-night,  to  tell  you 
how  iiiuch  pleasure  you  have  afforded  me  by  the  testimony  you  have 
borne  to  the  correctness  of  liafHes’s  tour?’  ‘  What,’  said  he,  ‘is  he  a 
friend  of  yours?’  ‘Perhaps,’  said  I,  ‘  the  closest  friend  he  has,  for 
1  wrote  the  book.’  ‘  You  wrote  the  book!’  he  said,  with  considerable 
vehemence,  ‘  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  to  tell  me  that  J)r.  Uaflles  did  not 
write  the  book  himself?’  ‘No,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  don’t  mean  to  tell  you 
any  such  thing,  for  I  know  that  he  did  write  it  himself;  nevertheless, 
1  say  again,  I  wrote  the  book.’  ‘  You  don’t  mean  that  you  are  Dr. 
Raflies?’  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  laughing,  ‘I  do,  and  I’ll  stick  to  that.’ 

‘  What,  have  1  been  all  this  time  talking  to  Dr.  Raflies  r’  ‘Yes,  I 
replied,  ‘  you  have.’  ‘  Well,’  he  exclaime»J,  ‘I  do  hope,  Dr.  Raflies, 
that  I  have  said  nothing  that  could  give  you  pain?’  ‘No,  Sir,’  I 
said,  ‘  (luite  the  reverse ;  I  have  had  many  testimonies  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  that  book,  but  they  have  been  from  persons  who  knew  that  they 
were  addressing  the  author,  but  your  testimony  is,  in  my  esteem,  of 
great(*r  value  tlian  that  of  all  the  rest  put  together,  for  it  is  jxTfeetly 
impartial.’  ‘  Well,  Dr.  Rallies,’  he  said,  ‘  it  is  kind  of  you  thus 
(piiekly  to  relieve  me  of  the  dilemma  in  which  1  have  j)laced  myself; 
the  fact  is,  we  were  all  really  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  information 
and  pleasure  we  derived  from  the  perusal  of  your  book.’  lie  gave  mo 
his  card  on  parting  for  tlie  night,  but  we  never  met  again.” 

As  we  pass  through  tlie  voluino,  we  are  touchofl  by  inter¬ 
views  and  things,  circumstances  and  people,  wliicli  carry  us 
back  to  other  times  : — 

“  November  23.  Breakfasted  with  Sir  Alexander  .Johnstone,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon.  He  is  a  most  amiable  and  intelligent  man.  He 
gave  me  much  interesting  information  respecting  the  religious  prejudices, 
cS:c.,  of  the  Hindoos.  1  was  not  at  all  aware  that  the  British  authority 
extended  so  much  over  the  religious  establishments  of  the  Brahmins,  as 
actually  to  appoint  the  prievsts  to  the  pagodas,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  India.  When  Sir  Alexander  made  a  journey 
through  that  part  of  India,  some  years  ago,  he  could  not  obtain  admit¬ 
tance  to  a  single  pagoda,  but  on  a  recent  journey,  lie  found  tliem  not 
oidy  perfectly  accessible,  but  under  the  control  of  the  European  autho¬ 
rities.  After  breakfast.  Sir  Alexander  accompanied  me  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me.  ^  ^  *  Went 

with  some  friends  to  St.  James’s,  to  see  the  I’rince  Regent  go  to  the 
Rouse.  We  were  in  one  of  the  a|)artments  tlirough  which  he  jiassed. 
Re  is  immensely  corpulent,  and  walked  jis  though  it  was  w  ith  difficulty 
that  he  passed  along.  *  *  ^  The  yells  and  groans  with  which 

the  air  resounded  as  the  procession  passed  along  the  Mall,  were  terrible, 
and  rendered  truly  melancholy  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
grand  spectacle. 

“November  2().  Breakfasted  with  Brown  and  my  sistiT,  at  the  Temple, 
and  went  after wanls  to  llaiumersmith,  and  calh‘d  on  some  of  my  old 
friends.  Went  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  to  dinner.  The  Marquis  and 
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^^larcliionoss  of  Lansdowno,  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  and  Captain 
Auher,  Captain  of  the  ‘  Lad)’  UalHes,’  were  of  the  party.  1  sal  m‘xt 
the  Manpiis.  He  was  very  iinpiisilive  as  to  my  kn()wled‘j:e  of  the  state 
ol  things  in  the  North,  and  seemed  nuieh  interested  in  the  particulars 
1  was  able  to  pvci  him.  After  dinner,  the  J)uchess  shi'wcul  me  a  lelUa- 
from  my  cousin,  dated  Sin<;ai)ore,  June  llth.  He  lias  named  his  sou 
Leopohi.  liis  new  settlement  is  nourishing  amazingly  ;  the  population 
liad  already  increased  to  5,000.” 


In  the  year  IS‘20,  Mr.  Hallies,  Dr.  Collyer,  and  Dr.  Haldwiu 
Drown  united  in  tlie  establishment  of  a  quarterly  periodical, 
ealli'd  T/h>  Inir.sfifjafor^  “  intended  to  elucidate  and  establish  tlie 
“  agreement  and  connexion  between  genuine  ])liilosoj)liy  and 
‘‘  Scriptural  piety,  between  sound  literature  and  true  religion.” 
The  work  had  but  a  brief  existence,  and  was  not  only  a  toil  and 
weariness,  but  a  loss  to  the  editors  ;  this,  however,  brought  him 
for  a  time,  ])robably,  even  more  (dosely  into  alliance  with  litiuary 
men,  and  the  following  very  graidiic  sketch  of  a  breakfast-table, 
at  which  Mr.  Hallies  did  the  honours,  may  be  taken,  as  the 
biographer  says,  as  a  type  of  agreeable  breakfast  iiarties,  long 
to  1k'  remembered  by  many  ;  the  narrator  is  the  Hev.  William 
Mills,  a  clergyman  of  tlie  (Jhurch  of  England,  a  connection  of 
the  family,  and  resident  at  Nailsworth  in  Gloucestershire: — 


“In  Jaiiuary,lS‘JO,l  was  one  of  a  nunarkahle  breakfast  party  in  Hightield 
Stre(‘t.  Your  lather  had  inviU'd  Uoscoe,  Captain  Scoreshy,  Drew,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  htqxrial  MagazhiCy  Thorpe,  jun..  Dr.  J.  11.  brown,  and 
other  men,  high  in  literary  ri'pute,  wliose  names  1  forget.  Your 
father’s  Hashes  of  humour,  during  breakfast,  eclijised  the  ]d(*asautries 
of  the  others,  and  after  hix-akfast  he  set  himsidf  to  work,  with  his  usual 
tact  and  didieai'y,  to  draw  out  the  talent  of  Ids  guests.  Ca})tain  Scoreshy 
was  ehHpient  on  the  doings  of  the  batlin ;  Thorpe  had  naid  up  lor  the 
occasion,  and  was  brilliant;  Dr.  brown  rushed  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  nmdern  poeds  ;  Drew,  like  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  held  his 
main  force  in  reserve,  and  came  out  vigorously  and  victoriously  at  the 
finish.  Your  lather  acti  d  the  ‘  moderator ’  admirably,  as  you  may 
imagine,  rejiressing  undue  attemjits  at  monojioly  of  talk,  throwing  each 
man  into  each  discussion,  and,  whilst  aiming  to  exalt  others,  proving 
himself  to  he  a  prominmit  figure  in  the  group.” 


It  was,  indeed,  a  yery  busy  life,  actiyity  incessant,  ptTpetually 
on  the  road  and  in  the  coach.  The  yolunu*  Indore  us  givi's  no 
illustrations  of  pulpit  method  or  ] lower ;  jind,  indet'd,  as  in  so 
many  instama's,  the  readtu*  who  had  not  lu’ard  would  only  marvel 
at  the  unbouiuh'd  jiopularity  of  the  author;  what  clianned, 
what  ca]itivatedy  read  sometimes  that  stree  ts  were  lull 

before  the  hour  of  service,  and  after  the  chapel  itself  was 
tlironged.  What  could  be  the  cause  of  this?  Thomas  Hallies 
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was  11  rhetorician ;  he  was  a  very  "ood  reader ;  he  had  much 
power  over  the  pathetic  emotions  of  his  audience;  but  Ids  sen¬ 
tences  liad  the  roll  and  balance,  the  ballast  of  the  accomplished 
orator;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  heave  and  swell  of  sonorous 
— utterance  was  everythinj’^  with  J)r.  Rallies.  The  note¬ 
book  of  an  auditor,  ke})t  for  a  term  of  years,  would  not  give 
iiiaiiv  strikin*^  things — remcmberable,  ha})py,  brilliant  things. 
We  Vemember  his  power  thirty  years  since,  when,  perhaps,  the 
spell  was  wi'iikening ;  we  repeatedly  heard  him  in  his  noble 
chaj)el  in  (ireat  George-street,  some  years  following;  the 
tirst  im])ressions  were  of  a  forensic  oratory,  if  we  may  iipply  that 
term  to  the  pulpit;  the  latter  impressions  were  of  the  great  and 
(piiet  good  sense,  to  which  we  have  before  relerred,  ])residing 
over  all  his  speech  ;  yet  always  the  artist  was  too  visible,  the 
manner  was  too  conspicuous  and  cultivated;  there  was  assuredly 
the  trap  (CnnprcsHinvnf,  the  histrionic  hand  and  eye,  which  are 
majestic  to  the  senses,  but  liital  to  the  arrest  either  of  true  leel- 
ing  or  of  thought ;  but  the  voice  was  ndght  and  melody,  the 
accents  alfectionate,  and  the  whole  Ix'aring  of  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  hearty  and  kind.  The  orators  of  that  day,  in  which  he 
was  great  and  a  master,  were  eminently  rhetorical ;  ♦lohn  Angc'll 
James,  Robert  M‘All,  'riiomas  Rallies,  Robert  AT'wton,  wi're  all 
of  the  same  order;  they  cultivated  the  })omp  of  manner;  the 
imposition  upon  the  sense  of  the  auditors.  Such  men  are  not  with 
us  now,  unless  Mr.  ^lorlev  Ihmshon  mav  be  taken  as  a  liviny: 
illustration  of  the  same  style.  If  such  men  were  with  us,  would 
they  have  the  same  imp(‘rial  intluence  they  once  possessed  ;  and 
if  they  possessed  it,  what  would  be  the  end  of  it The  anxious, 
the  painful,  the  sulfering  hear  such  words,  but  they  miss  all 
they  yearn  for  and  desire;  or  is  there  anything  really  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  oratory — the  studied  and  artilicial  arrangement 
and  succession  of  words  Is  it  not  a  grave  (j  nest  ion  for  a  minister 
to  answer,  whether  oratoiy  be  an  immoral  implement  or  not  ? 
Revond  a  (piestion  it  has  often  become  so  ;  yet  it  is,  ])erha])s,  not 
suilicieiitly  remembered,  that  it  is  upon  a  stream  of  words  that 
the  mind  of  an  auditor  is  borne  along  to  the  havens  of  })ersuasion. 
At  the  tirst  glance,  oratory  seems  to  be  the  most  immoral  us(‘  of 
words,  and  when  the  rhetor’s  art  is  added  to  the  clever  and  adroit 
use  of  speech,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  uj)on  minds  remarkable  lor 
promptitude,  ])rescience,  clearness,  and  honesty,  theelfort  has  some- 
times  only  produced  a  feelingof  indignal  ion ;  but  the  combination 
of  words  to  elfect  a  i)urpose  is  not  to  b(*  despisc'd,  the  mind  of  the 
listener,  indeed,  becomes  passive  or  im])assive  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  mesh  woven  round  it  has  i*eally  the  ])ower  to  captivates 
and  overawe,  and  convince  and  subdue;  a  level  of  honest  talk  will  b<) 
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inore  oHhvtivo  aud  influential  than  an  ambitious  tirulo  i  •  . 
the  s,H>aker  is  involved  in  a  niaxe  of  words  bevo  d  I  i  ' 
ooinpass  just  as  a  walk  tbrou-h  the  level  of  f  ?  ’ 
very  delij,d.tful  and  insfruetivc>  when 'm  exeuSou  '."f'’ 

j)liintatioii  of  clipped  vows  ‘ithI  ‘irfifi*  »*.  i  i  i 

would  be  simply  displeasii.f.  and  aniiovii  ff!  Public's^  , ' ''V 
be  divided  into  the  two  ‘  i  li  should 

w  ever  “"S;:,'''”  ""i 

IS  a  movement  of  words  eorresooiidioo- 1  ’.i  ^  ^ 

paee  and  equal  flight  it  has  i.,.uv.r  /  ‘ '{® ?  *'‘'^'1' ‘‘ipial 
with  diflieultv,  it  is  the  ficullv  of  b.  auditors  ves])ire 

«xed  to  mark  the  dilmlt 

mark  the  walker  or  the  climber  on  a\liffieu  t  Id  'hj'"''!'  "i  r'll''’ 
••alvulates,  the  efl«.t  of  a  certain ’pause  upon  feerlaii’I't  1 1’l" 

l.r.>nunciation’,th^  absence 

»uagi>  will  cast  down  an  orator  from  1  is'heS^^ 

ri'covers  liiins<‘lf‘  in  fiw^  /»  Hi^lits,  uiid  no  niuii 

mind  and  bc-ini.<r‘ .V  .T  '  i’  •'  *“*^*''o  possession  of  the 
words  a  new  liower  fV  '*  **'*”’  *'  to  common-place 

'll  liM,  tl,o  »i  t  Iiffciri I|,e  i  !l 

to  find  that  be  is  at  k'^cvcil, 

wakes  him  from  his  siKill  Avl  ’  *uis  ceased,  and 

]>uriH)ses  we  will  tmf  ^  n  for  lii^dier 
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without  any  (loop,  and  gravo,  and  ovorwliolinin"  iinprossiona  of 
God,  and  lifo,  and  tlio  soul;  wo  oonfoss  to  a  prc'judice  ajj^ainst 
what  is  usually  (‘ailed  tho  rhotorician,  the  artitioial  orator, 
usually  we  boliovc  suoli  ])orsons  are  like  the  o^reiit  niusieian, 
pleasant  to  hear  oeeasionally  in  a  tine  swell  aiul  sweep  of  sonji;, 
hut  exceedingly  uneoiufortable  to  live  with  ;  tine  strong  natures 
they  are  usually  called, — touchy,  sensitive,  the  last  characters 
ill  the  world  or  in  the  church  to  be  greatly  useful ;  cadences 
and  syllables  have  been  the  ruin  of  their  souls ;  compared  with 
the  good,  great,  substantial  talk  of  truth-seeing  and  truth- 
lovingr  souls,  they  remind  us  of  Emerson’s  distinction  between 
an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  invented  a 
frill,  and  eJohn  Hull  discoven'd  a  shirt  to  put  upon  it.  The  Frill 
style  of  oratory  is  only  shocking  to  us;  tlnit  people  go  after  it 
and  like  it,  is  no  more  a  commendation  of  it  than  that  millions 
have  gone  to  see  Hlondin  on  the  rope,  or  Mr.  Glaisher  in  the 
balloon  ;  there  was  much  of  the  frill  style  of  eloipience  in  tho 
earlier  efforts  of  Dr.  Rallies,  as  also  in  those  of  his  belov('d  and 
cstccined  friend.  Dr.  Collyer  ;  but  they  both  subdued  themselves 
and  became  less  popular  but  more  admirable  and  instructive 
talkers  from  the  middle  of  their  lives.  We  have,  therefore,  in¬ 
troduced  these  remarks  in  this  period  of  Dr.  Ratlles’s  career,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  marked  by  such  a  change.  The  24th  of  ()ctob(‘r, 
bS22,  he  gave  the  (diarge  at  an  ordination  of  unusual  interest  in 
York,  that  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  James  l*arsons  ;  ho  had  ])reached 
tlic  funeral  sermon  for  the  mother  of  that  truly  gr(‘at  ju'cacher,  by 
her  own  nnpicst,  in  1S20;  forty-two  years  after,  her  beloved  son 
])rcachcd  the  funeral  sermon  ibr  his  close  and  departed  friend. 
The  friendship  betw(‘en  the  two  nn'ii  seems  to  hav’c  been  very 
(h'cp,  and  the  references  henceforth  in  the  biography  to  visits 
to  York,  and  selections  iroin  the  correspondence,  rev('al  relation¬ 
ships  of  intimacy  not  remarkable,  when  the  o})[>osite  characters 
of  the  friends  are  tak(m  into  account. 

We  loiter  too  long  over  a  book  whicb,  doubtless,  most  of  our 
readers  will  thumb  well  for  themselves  ;  the  editor  has  been 
very  distinct  in  his  mention  of  the  travels  of  his  father,  and  his 
various  engagements  are  giv('n  with  a  distinctness  which  may 
be  scarcely  necessary ;  we  could  have  gladly  parted  with  some 
of  these  pieces  of  information  for  a  larger  sprinkling  of  pastoral 
anecdotes,  of  (piotations  from  journals  and  letters,  in  fact,  for 
any  of  those  side  lights  upon  cliaracl('r,  which  assist  the  reader 
to  the  formation  of  the  uni(pie  and  comph'te  impression  of  the 
man.  Hut,  ]>erhaps,  we  are  nngratelul,  for  n'ally  the  volume 
abounds  with  v(*ry  pleasant  and  most  readable  sketches  of  visits 
paid  to  many  inter(\sting  spots.  Dr.  Rallies  was  a  great  shrine- 
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sookor,  11  p^reat  rc'lic  Ininter,  ho  saw,  as  few  see,  the  most  doli<>lit- 
fiil  |H)rtions  of  his  own  land,  and  his  visits  to  tlio  haunts  of 
Cowper,  and  other  sueli  congenial  spots,  are  recitcnl  with  a  vt'ry 
fresh  and  jileasant  enthusiasm;  his  visits  to  the  monks  of  La 
TrapjM%  to  Glengariif,  his  humorous  description  of  an  Irish  trial 
he  saw  there,  his  ex])l()ration  of  Auburn,  \\\q  DcHcrfed  Villdije 
of  (joldsmith,  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  poet ;  also  the  sympatliics 
of  the  many-sided  man,  and  make  us  wish  he  had  done  more  in 
this  wav — also  his  visits  to  Itome  and  ^lilan,  his  visits  also  to 
llamhurg  and  ('openhagen,  to  the  lake  of  Ksrom,  and  to  Kain- 
losa  ;  very  interesting  ])eople  also  cross  the  pages,  with  whom 
he  had  inti'rcoursi',  Mezzofanti,  Thorwaldsen,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Mon*,  Wil  her  force,  and  inferior  people,  lie  was  also  ev(*r  on 
the  look  out  for  cpieer,  grotesipie,  artistic,  or  antiipie  things; 
we  should  think  he  was  seldom  so  Avell  rewarded  as  in  the  pick¬ 
ing  up  of  the  two  following  I'pitaphs  : — 

“  When  I  was  a  younj;  man  I  was  very  tond  of  strolling  intochuivh- 
yards  and  carrying  away,  for  the  most  part  in  my  memory,  theeinious 
and  interesting  ('])itaphs  which  1  found  tlu'n*.  ^ly  imanory,  at  that 
time,  was  e(|ual  to  almost  anything,  and  mm!h  that  was  then  committed 
to  it  is  still  most  tenaciously  retaiiu'd.  T  ofti'u  wonder,  indeiMl,  how  it 
coidd  so  quickly  receive  and  so  long  preserve  things  so  (pieer  and  uncon¬ 
nected  as  some  of  these  (‘pitajihs  are.  1  will  give  one  or  two  exanq)lcs. 
It  must  have  been  5")  yi‘ars  ago  that  1  sjiw  the  following  in  a  church- 
5'anl  in  Salislmry.  1  ascertained  that  it  was  the  composition  of  a  bar¬ 
ber  in  that  city  upon  his  son  : 

‘  Immortality  embellishes  divinely  great, 

'I'o  prescience  ro-egc  nee  sublimely  great. 

In  the  benign  perfecting  vivifying  state. 

So  heaveidy  guardians  occupy  the  skies. 

The  pre-existing  (Jod,  omnijiotent,  all-wise, 

He  can  surpassingly  immortalize  thy  theme, 

And  ])ermanent  thy  soul  celestial  supreme  ; 

When  gracious  relulirence  bids  the  grave  resign 
'I'he  creator’s  nursing  protection  lie  thine; 

So  each  perspiring  a'thcr  u  ill  joyfully  rise 
'rransccndently  good,  supereminently  wise.’ 

“  About  the  same  time  that  I  discovered  this  precious  morceau,  T  met 
with  another  of  much  the  same  kind  in  the  churchyard  of  East  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  was  no  name  nor  date  upon  the  stone,  but 
it  wa.s  entirely  covenal  with  these  lines: — 


‘  Ah  !  revolving  wife  !  a  point  of  time,  what’s  life  ? 
Seeing  extensive  darkness  has  fallen  upon  her  brow, 
So  human  souls  stumble  upon  their  fate, 

Kcsistlcss  fate  decreed  various  the  road. 

Hears  no  proportion,  ()!  the  lib*  of  (iod. 

On  (iod  she  called,  oft  said  her  glass  w  as  run. 
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Her  ^uarJian  angel  to  be  her  lirst  born  son  ; 

Her  son  l)eing  sent,  as  from  her  month  was  said, 

So  through  destruction  man  to  bliss  must  wade. 

I’ll  here  record  it  with  an  iron  ])en, 

Death’s  a  terbullion  to  sure  and  certain  gain  ; 

Command  your  passions,  let  reason  sit  as  judge, 

Soon  yon'll  be  angels,  though  here  for  meats  you  trudge  : 

'I'he  w  ill  of  Ciod  unknow  n  to  inspecting  creature  man. 

Thus  natural  died  the  mother,  unnatural  died  the  son. 

So  hv  jtassive  obedience  the  righteous  w  ill  ofClod, 

Man  heedlessly  stumbles  on,  O!  most  blessed  abode!  ” 

Tlie  accounts  of  his  intorcourso  witli  the  Ivajali  llamnioliiin 
Ilov  arc  most  interesting,  the  following  select  ions  from  the  aiito- 
hiographical  memories,  put  the  conversational  power  of  the 
Jlralimin  in  a  striking  light. 

“  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  twice  in  company  w  ith  that  remarkable 
man,  Itammobun  Koy.  A  beii(*volent  errand  in  behalf  of  his  country¬ 
men  brought  him  to  this  country  in  the  year  IHIH  ;  and  though  it  is 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  have  a  ])erfect  recollection  of  the  man 
and  of  his  conversation.  What  astonished  me  most  was  the  wonderful 
ac(piaiiitance  w’hich  he  had — so  accurate  and  so  minute — with  all  our 
institutions,  and  habits,  and  history.  One  of  the  occasions  on  w  hich  I 
met  him  was  at  diniUT  at  Mr.  Cropper’s  Sen.,  at  the  Dingle.  1  sat 
next  to  him  at  table.  Nothing  very  reuuirkable  occurred  in  the  con¬ 
versation  during  dinner,  but  immediately  after  the  cloth  w’as  drawui,  a 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  bringing  the  celebrated  j)hrenologist, 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  another  gentleman,  to  call  on  tin;  Itajah.  They 
were  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  and  a  chair  wms  plac(‘d  for  Dr. 
Spurzheim  immediately  opj)osite  to  the  brahmin.  The  Doctor  was 
scarcely  seatcMl,  when  the  Drahmin  said — (I  wish  1  could  give  the  d(‘ep 
tone  and  broad  ])rouunciation  with  which  he  spoke;  anything  said  by 
him  must  lose  much  by  the  absence  of  that  which  can’t  lx;  transferred 
to  papei) — ‘but  1  must  have  a  w'ord  with  this  philosopher;  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  (Calcutta  for  twm  years  myself, 
but  they  all  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves,  so  I  left  them;  but 
you  say,  that  the  head — it  is  formed  with  the  bump,  the  conformation; 
thetigure,  and  that  the  bump,  the  conformation,  the  figure,  doesindicato 
the  character,  the  habit,  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  You  say  so. 
Well !  you  shall  nuset  w  ith  a  man  w  ho  lives  to  bo  twxuity,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  years’  old,  and  then  he  change,  he  cpiite  (diange,  he  beconuis 
another  man.  Now',  his  head,  does  tliat  change  ?  ’  ‘  O  yes,’  said  Dr. 

Spnrzheim,  w  ith  a  strong  German  pronunciation,  ‘  and  you  shall  meet 
w  ith  some  men  that  do  change,  but  there  are  many  more  that  do  not 
change.’  ‘  O  yes,’  replied  the  brahmin,  ‘  there  are  many  men  that 
never  change.  You  may  find  me  live  hundred  men  that  do  not  change 
—  five  thousand  men  that  do  never  change;  but  if  1  find  fifty  men— 
five  men — that  do  change,  and  their  head  it  does  not  change,  my  fifty — 
my  fiv( — go  to  prove  that  your  system  is  not  universal.’  Dr.  Spurzheiin’s 
friend  then  related  a  case  of  a  boy,  w  ho  w  as  a  bad  boy,  and  grew  up  to 
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bo  twenty,  and  till  that  time  was  a  post  to  socioty ;  but  when  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  he  chanj^i'd,  and  beeaine  an  altered  man, 
and  the  bumps  on  his  heatl  went  down  till  they  were  entindy  lost. 
The  brahmin  listened  most  earnestly,  till  the  jjentleman  eeased  to  speak, 
and  then  he  lit'te<l  \ip  his  hands  as  in  astonishment,  and  said,  ‘  So  tlie 
hump  it  go  away?’  Ihit  Dr.  Spurzheim  cried,  *  Don’t  you  believe  the 
f{i(‘t?*  ‘O  yes,’  he  replic'd,  ‘  I  must  believe  the  fact,  as  the  "(‘iitleman 
says  so ;  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  very  much  to  your 
purpose.’  y 

“  The  other  instance  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  this  most 
interesting  man  was  at  breakfast  in  my  own  house.  On  that  occasion 
1  invit(‘d  men  of  various  religious  opinions  to  meet  him,  and  there  W(‘re 
uhout  thirty  persons  present.  The  conversation  was  very  lively  and 
well  sustained.  The  Drahmin  exhibited  wonderful  shrewdness.  ‘Ah,’ 
he  said,  ‘you  say  that  you  are  all  one  in  Christ,  all  brethren  and  etpial 
in  Dim.  Well,  you  go  to  the  cathedral  at  Calcutta;  there  you  sec  a 
grand  chair  of  crimson  velvet  and  gold — that  is  for  the  (Jovc'inor- 
General  of  India;  then  there  are  other  chairs  of  crimson  and  gold — 
they  are  for  the  members  of  council;  and  then  there  are  st*ats  lined 
with  crimson — they  are  for  the  merchants,  &o.  ;  then  there  are  the  bare 
benches  for  the  common  ]H'oj)le  and  the  poor;  yet  you  say  we  an*  all 
one  in  Christ;  but  if  the  ])0()r  man,  whose  seat  is  there — on  that  bare 
btaich — if  he  go  and  sit  down  on  the  crimson  velvet  chair  of  the 
(iovernor-tieneral,  they  will  break  his  head!  Yet  you  aie  all  one  in 
Christ  I  ’  So!ue  one  was  about  to  expound  this  matter  to  the  Brahmin, 
and  explain  the  impropriety  of  any  one  taking  the  sc  at  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Majesty.  But  the  thing  was  too  good  for  our  (Quaker 
friend  James  ('roppt'r  (piietly  to  let  it  go.  lie  so  thoroughly  symjKithised 
with  the  Brahmin’s  view  of  the  matter,  that  he  could  not  retrain  from 


interposing.  ‘  Nay,  nay,’  lu*  cried,  ‘  thou  must  not  seek  to  ])ut  aside 
the  Ibrec*  of  our  friend's  remark,’  so  the  Drahmin  and  our  friend  James 


had  the  matter  entirely  to  themselves.” 


Dut  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  he  did  no  more  than 
jireaoh,  in  eonnexion  with  the  services  of  the  chundi  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  took  a  real  and  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs 
of  his  denomination,  and,  especially  in  tlie  county  of  Lancashire, 
lie  labouri‘d  earnestly  in  raising  money  for  the  lianeashire 
Independent  (  ollege, — he  was,  if  the  expression  may  without 
discourtesy  be  used,  an  audacious  beggar,  and  had  a  most 
seductiye  inlluence  in  almost  compelling  contributions. 

Dr.  Kafht'S  had  one  or  two  amusing  stories  which  he  w’as  accustomed 
to  tell  of  his  visits  to  ccdlect  money  on  behalf  of  the  college.  On  one 
oi'casion.  in  company  with  Mr.  lladfield,  he  went  to  call  on  an  old  and 
wealthy,  but  somewhat  eccentric  genth‘man,  the  late  Mr.  Samu(*l  Lees, 
of  Oldham.  They  found  him  at  home  smoking  his  pipe,  and,  after  a 
time,  opmied  fire  upon  him  in  n'ference  to  the  ccdlcge.  Dr.  Battles  and 
Mr.  lladfield  successively  enlarged  upon  the  prospective  beuetits  of  the 
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projected  institution,  but  apparently  to  little  purpose,  for  all  they  could 
extract  tVoiu  Mr.  Lees  was,  “  Weel,  I  inuu  j;ie  ye  a  lift;  1  inuu  gie  ytv 
a  litt;  ”  but  what  was  the  extent  of  the  “  lift  was  wholly  left  in  the. 
dark.  Mr.  lladtield  enlarjjjed  upon  the  mode  of  payment  by  instalments 
as  very  desirable;  but  Mr.  Lees  only  said,  “  Weel,  1  mun  j;ie  ye  a  lift;”* 
uddinj;,  “  I’ve  two  causes  at  the  assizes,  I  inuu  see  how  they  turn  out.” 
At  length,  the  talking  being  somewhat  exhaustive,  tea  was  asked  for 
and  brought;  and,  after  some  more  conversation,  the  two  visitors  de-* 
parted,  Mr.  Lees  saying,  “llapply  1  might  call  some  day  at  Mr.  Had- 
litdd’s  otHce  in  Manchester.”  On  leaving,  Mr.  lladtield  expressed  an 
ojiinion  not  very  favourable  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  visit ;  while 
Dr.  Uallles,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he  would  give  £100  for  it.  Weeks 
or  mouths  rolled  by,  when,  upon  a  certain  morning,  Mr.  Lees  walked 
into  Mr.  lladtield’s  otticc,  and  on  being  shown  into  the  jiresence  of  that 
gentleman,  he  said,  “Weel,  Mr.  Hadtield,  I’ve  come  about  the  college;’! 
and,  pulling  out  a  largo  pocket-book,  apparently  well  lined  with  notes! 
he  said,  “  You  said  you’d  take  it  in  ’stalments,”  and  inserting  his  linger 
among  the  notes,  s[)eedily  pulled  out  one  for  £100,  and  presented  it  tq 
Mr.  lladtield,  saying,  “Here’s  th’  first  ’stalment;  ”  then,  taking  ;ino4 
ther  dip,  Inr  drew  out  a  second  note  for  the  same*  amount, — “  Here’s  th’ 
second  ’stalment;  ”  and  so  wirli  two  other  notes,  till  he  counted  £  lOO 
down  on  Mr.  lladfield’s  desk  “in  ’stalments;  ”  and,  having  done  so,  he 
added,  “  An’  if  ye  want  mons  ye  mun  have  it !  ”  The  eccentric.,  but 
wortiiy  old  man  died  some  years  since.  He  was  one  of  a  class  in  tlw 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  who,  under  a  plain  exterior,  often  manifesf 
great  natural  shrewdness,  much  (piict  humour,  and  no  little  kindness  of 
heart.  Ihit  the  story  can  be  only  very  imperfectly  told  on  jiaper;  as 
Dr.  ItatHes  related  the  incident,  and  threw  into  it  his  own  rich  vein  of 
humour,  it  was  inimitable;  but  the  recollections  of  many  of  his  friends 
who  may  peruse  this  imperfect  record  will  enable  them  to  supply  th6 

deticiency  in  the  editor’s  narration.  ' 

1 

There  were  otlier  traits  of  cliaracter  wliicli  sliow  the  goodncfts 
of  the  man,  liis  inborn  courtesy  of  lieart  and  nature  ;  thus,  tliie 
following  eliaracteristic  letter,  in  reply  loan  invitation  topreacli  . 
at  ^Shrewsbury  : —  ‘ 

1  have  not  rejilied  with  my  usual  jiromptitude  to  your  favour  of  the 
27th  ult.,  because  it  has  occasioned  much  anxious  thought  in  my  mind 
to  which  I  could  not  in  a  monumt  give  suitable  expression.  1  shall  bp 
happy  to  render  you,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  ability,  tin*  sen- 

vice  you  desire  at  the  opening  of  your  new  chapel,  but  then  I  mmSjt 

frankly  tell  you,  that  my  gratilication  iii  doing  so  will  be  git^atly  di.- 
mini.shed,  if  my  old  and  valued  Irieiid,  Mr.  Weaver,  does  not  preach  one 
of  tlie  sermons  connected  with  the  oj)cning  sohannitics,  or  take  sonfij 
suitabh*  part  in  them.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  w(‘re  In?  invitrd,  he 
Would  do  so  cheerfully,  and  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  your  kindly 
and  resjaetiul  feeling  towards  him,  as  to  bl^  assured  that  it  will  atforil 
you  the  highest  jdeasure  to  see  him  occupy  that  position,  which  his  long 
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and  honourable  course  of  labours  in  Salop  seems  to  demand  for  him  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  whilst  his  brethren  also,  by  all  of  whom  he  is 
esteemed  and  beloved,  will  rejoice  to  see  him  occuj)ying  that  j)i)sition 
and  a  state  of  things  will  thus  bo  created  amongst  you,  which,  to  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  throughout  the  whole  coinmunitv,  will  be  botli 
*  lovt'ly  and  of  good  report.’ 

“  Will  you,  my  dear  Sir,  j)ar(lon  the  liberty  I  thus  venture  to  take? 
I  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  1  am  contiding  very  much  in  yoiir  kindness  and 
favourable  construction  of  the  motive  by  which  I  am  inlluenccd.  1  can 
truly  say  that,  as  1  know  my  own  heart,  it  is  of  the  ])urest  kind;  an 
earnest  desire  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  complete  the  satisfaction 
and  the  joy  of  an  occasion  so  delightful,  and  servict's  so  hallowed.’’ 

The  editor  has  been  informed  hy  Mr.  Hill,  that  .Mr.  W(‘avcr,  who 
was  the  senior  minister  at  Shrewsbury,  took  part  in  the  ordination  ser¬ 
vice,  on  the  day  alter  the  dedication  of  the  chapel,  in  reference  to  wliicli 
Dr.  UafHes  says,  writing  to  Mr.  Jlill  on  the  (Uh  February,  ‘‘  1  am  truly 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Weaver  takes  ])art  in  the  service.”  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that,  exerting  his  intluence  in  such  a  spirit,  Dr.  Ilallles  secured 
the  love  and,  in  old  age,  the  reverence  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 


In  the  y'ear  ISID,  the  first  Great  Georg^o  Street  Chapel  was 
destroyed  hy  fire;  it  was  a  huiidiiig:  eonseerated  by  many 
I’cK'ol lections  and  l)\'  niueli  usefulness,  and  universal  syni])athy 
was  ox])ressed  by  clergymen  and  ministers  of  all  denominations; 
out  before  the  close  of  the  y^ear  the  present  noble  and  more 
handsoine  edifice  was  reared,"  at  a  cost  of  t*  14,000,  and  in  a 
short  tinu'  was  free  from  (lebt.  A\  e  order  ehaptd  building 
<lilierently  to  our  fathers— the  old  chapel  cost  1*14,600  ;  it  was 
opemnl  in  1SI‘J  and  burnt  down  in  1840,  and  was  then  rj,000 
in  debt  ;  yet  for  thegreater  number  of  those  years  the  ministei  ’s 
income  had  luvn  vt‘ry  small  ;  with  the  new  chapel  there  was  de¬ 
vised  altogeher  a  more  liluTal  state  of  things,  the  ehai)el  debt 
was  ])aid,  and  the  minister’s  income  materially  inereased,  hut 
the  successful  man  was  met  by  other  troubles,  he  lost  his 
beloved  wile  in  amoment ;  after  a  iuarriage  of  twenty-eight  years 
she  died  in  the  night  by  his  side. 

And  we  too  must  hasten  to  the  close.  Dr.  Dallies  heeame  a 
wider  traveller  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  ;  in  184(1  he  had  a 
long  continental  tour,  and  in  18r)4  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Halley,  of  Manchester,  to  say’  that  a  generous  friend  in  that 
eitv  had  sent  him  loOO  to  spend  in  continental  travelling, 
adding  “  his  wish  that  t/oa  should  ae(‘ompanv  me,”  and  ('X- 
pressing  his  own  kindly  feelings  by  saying  further,  “  there 
is  no  man  in  Dngland  whom  1  .should  like  for  a  eompanion  so 
much  as  you.”  Dr.  IvalHes  was  sixty-six  y  ears  of  age,  but  he 
had  never  y  et  .seen  the  Holy  Land  ;  lie  eonsulted  his  medical 
attendant  and  determined  to  go.  We  must  not  follow  the 
tiavellers  in  our  jiages ;  once  more  Dr.  Dallies  was  in  Dome. 
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Here  1  am,  once  more,  in  Homo !  -'fy  visiting:  it  at  all  was  lonp^  a 
Jay-dreum  1  never  expeeted  to  realise,  but,  most  assiiiH'diy,  having 
seen  it  once,  I  certainly,  till  a  lew  months  ago,  shouM  as  soon  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  going  to  the  moon,  as  of  seeing  it  again.  Yet, 
thunks  to  the  generous  Iriend  who  j)roposed  the  journey  to  me,  and 
placed  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  within  my  reach,  1  am  actually 
here  again,  and  here,  too,  at  the  most  interesting  season  for  visiting 
Koine — in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week.” 

At  Naples  tlio  travellers,  through  Dr.  RalHes,  got  into  a 
scrape ;  what  must  have  been  the  condition  ot*  a  country  where 
it  was  possible  to  have 

‘‘THK  ADVKXTURK  of  I'llK  l»FX-Wn*KR.'^ 

“  I  think  you  expressed  a  wish  that  1  might  meet  with  some 
adventure.  Well,  I  will  give  you  one.  \Ve  hi‘ard  at  Rome 
that  we  should  have  a  very  strict  search  at  Fondi,  on  entering 
the  Neapolitan  territory ;  and  so  it  happeiK'd,  and  with  curious  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  I  did  not  anticipate.  All  went  on  well  enough 
till,  on  opening  my  writing-desk,  the  tirst  thing  that  ]>reseiited 

itself  was  the  pen-wiper — blue  and  red-cloth,  which  I  think - 

made  ft)r  me.  In  an  instant  the  otHcers  clutched  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  the  very  concentration  of  tr(‘ason  ;  and  they  at  once  seized  all  my 
letters  of  introduction,  which  were  in  a  bundle  together,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty,  and  all  the  nu'dical  prescriptions,  &c.,  and  holding  them 
(together  with  the  unfortunate  p('n-wi])er)  manifested  a  j)urpose  to 
retain  them  in  their  custody.  I  asked  them  ‘  What  they  were  going 
to  do  with  them  ?  ’  ‘  8einl  them  to  Naples,’  they  said,  ‘  to  he  examined 
by  the  police  there.’  ‘  Rut  why  not  examine  them  here?  ’  1  said;  and 
tliey  rejilied,  ‘  'riiere  is  no  one  here  that  can  read  English.’  *  And 
when,’  I  said,  ‘  shall  I  have  th(*m  again?’  ‘  Jn  fifteen  days,’  they 
answered.  ‘  Rut  1  cannot  stay  fifteen  days  in  Naples,’  I  added.  ‘  F 
am  going  to  the  East  and  these  lettiTS  are  essemtial  to  my  journey.’ 
‘Well,  then,’  they  replied,  ‘  there  is  no  other  way  hut  sealing  them  in 
a  hug,  and  sending  a  soldier  on  the  carriagi*,  with  you  in  charge,  all  the 
way  to  Naples.’  And  to  this,  as  the  least  evil  of  the  two,  we  were 
obliged  to  submit;  and  with  my  ho(d<s,  ainl  Dr.  Halley’s,  and  my 
letU  rs  (they  did  not  see  his  lett(*rs)  seale<l  up  in  a  hag,  and  guanh'd  by 
a  soldi(*r,  like  two  state  jirisoners,  we  wt're  e.‘*corted  to  Naples  (sevtuity 
miles.)  For  a  long  time  1  could  not  imagine  wh.ut  had  nnuh^  them  so 
suspicious,  and,  especially,  what  there  could  In*  in  the  i*KN-wii*Ka  localise 
its  being  thus  jilaci'd  under  arrest.  At  length  it  oceurriMl  to  me  that 
bi'ing  blue  and  red,  and  made  u[)  wry  inueh  to  resemble  a  cock.vdk, 
they  must  have  taken  it  for  that  very  thing,  and  must  have  rt'garded 
me  as  another  ^lazzini,  with  cockades,  and  letters  full  of  n?volutionary 
and  treasonable  matter,  coming  to  organisi*,  or  in  some  way  to  jiromoto, 
u  treasonable  movement;  and  so,  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  it 
turned  out  to  be;  and  when  we  sent,  the  day  afler  our  arrival,  for  the 
bag  with  its  contents,  they  returned  the  letU*rs,  and  the  jM'ii-wdper, 
with  a  sort  of  apology,  and  admission  that  the  oflieials  at  Fondi  had 
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sompwlmt  gone  beyond  their  limit,  bnt  the  books  were  retained  to  he 
examiru‘d.  Th(*y,  however,  were  all  restored,  but  Mr.  l.ewis’s  ])re- 
seriptions  must,  i  think,  have  been  retained,  tor  when  I  wanted  them 
I  could  not  find  them  amongst  my  papers,  and  1  am  ])retty  sure  that  I 
brought  them  with  me.  1  supi)ose  they  found  some  treason  in  his 
pills,  and  the  essence  of  revolution  in  his  powders.  1  wish  they  may 
give  them  to  the  King,  and  that  he  may  take  them,  and  that  they  mav 
do  him  good  !  Is  not  all  this  absurd  ?  We  told  it  to  Mr.  Clos(‘,  at 
Kaples,  and  ho  said  he  would  tell  his  Majesty,  lie  would  bo  greatly 
amused  by  i\.  The  ship  rolls  so  I  can  write  no  more.’’ 

The  resolute  old  man  \ya8  carried  up  Vesuvius  in  a  chair  by'  four 
men  ! 

‘‘What  a  business  it  was!  Awfully  steep,  ferrfully  rugged,  the 
ste])s  of  the  men  who  carried  me  were  uncertain  and  dithcult.  Ofum 
they  seemed  on  the  j)oint  of  falling;  often  it  seemed  as  thougli  they 
could  never  make  good  the  next  step,  and  the  endless  contortions  into 
which  they  threw  the  chair,  suspemh  d  by’  poles  from  their  shoulders, 
rendered  my  position  very  dillicult,  if  not  j)erilous.  It  was  liaid  at 
times  to  cling  to  my  crazy  8i‘at,  and  had  I  falhm,  or  had  they  fallen 
with  me,  J  fancy  some  other  hand  than  this  must  have  wiitt('n  llie 
dismal  tale.  liut  at  length,  after  an  liour’s  toil,  such  as  I  never  saw 
morUd  men  endure  hidore,  they  j)laee(l  me  on  the  summit.  We  had 
then  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  over  rugged  masses  of  lava,  till  at 
length  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  last-formed  crater,  and  then  a})icture 
of  wild  and  horrid  magnificence  burst  upon  my  view,  sucli  as  J  had 
not  pictured  to  mystdf  in  all  my  ])revious  imaginings  of  this  original 
scene.  Vast  volunu's  of  smoke  oceasionaJly  filhal  the  crater  and  hid  it 
from  our  view,  and  then,  a  gentle  wind  driving  them  away,  the  sides 
appeared  like  thost*  of  an  imuu'use  funnel,  and  tinted  with  all  the 
various  colours  of  which  sulphuric  and  volcanic  matter  is  susceptible — 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  J  had  no  idea  of  so  much  beauty  in  connexion 

with  such  awful  grandeur . J  then  j)rei)ared  for  my  descent, 

which,  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  J  effected,  h'aning  on  tlie  arms 
of  two  imui,  sinking  at  every  step  almost  to  my  knee  in  the  volcanic 
dust  or  sand  down  which  lay  our  extraordinary  j»atli.  At  the  foot  of 
the  c(uie  1  was  glad  to  take  to  my  chair  again,  for  1  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  thus  reaclual  the  lleiiuitage  in  safety. 

Sfroinlxdi,  VI  alt  a,  the  Tslaiids  of  the  ^T^geaii  Sea,  Constant  i- 
noplo,  I’afinos,  the  IVrainids,  the  Sphy’nx,  the  desert,  seen  for 
the  first  time  and  heartily  enjoyed,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
Let  us  admit  there  is  somethino^  very  mdde  in  the  ability  to  do 
tliis,  a  cheerful,  bright  nature,  not  spoiled  by  pros])eritv,  a 
sunny  Inimour,  drinking  in  the  light,  the  strangeness  and  the 
sentiment  of  to-dav,  and  not  mdevinof  because  tlie  long  to- 
morrow  ol  the  grave  is  not  far  of  1*.  J  low  the  young  preacher, 
Thomas  Ixafllcs,  would  have  enjoyed,  and  how  he  would  have  used 
what  it  was  reserved  for  the  old  doctor  to  see,  and  apiuehcnd, 
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and  enjoy  !  As  to  Dr.  TTallcy,  ho  seems  to  liaye  come  to  grief  on 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

“  And  there,  too,  iinmediatelv  before  tliem,  at  the  distance  only  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  was  the  awful  Spliynx,  still  more  colossal  in  tlie 
inoonlinht  than  in  the  full  glare  of  day.  And  these  solemn  monu- 
inents  of  the  past  were  to  be  our  companions  through  the  night,  and’ 
there,  lying  at  their  feet,  we  were  in  thought  and  sleep  to  commune 
with  them.  *  *  *  # 

“  Once,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  we  sallied  forth  to  look  on 
the  Sphynx  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  There  was  something  awful  in 
the  appearance  of  tlie  monster  statue.  The  crown  of  the  colossal 
head  is  forty  feet  from  the  base,  on  which  the  ligure  is  recumbent. 
One  of  the  Arabs,  for  a  trilling  sum,  climbed  or  rather  crawled  to  the 
top  with  incredible  agility,  and  showed,  as  he  stood  there,  from  the 
proportions  of  his  own  body,  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  statue.  What 
a  scene  !  and  what  a  moment!  To  be  gazing,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
desert,  and  by  the  light  of  that  moon  which  we  look  upon  at  home, 
upon  these  stupendous  relics  of  the  most  remote  antiquity !  There 
they  were,  in  the  fulness  of  their  magnificence,  even  before  IVIoses 
began  lo  write  his  inspired  story  of  the  world’s  creation,  or  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt,  or  the  founders  of  that  chosen  race,  of  which 
he  was  the  lawgiver,  leader,  and  judge,  existed.  *  *  *  ♦ 

“  We  were  up  with  the  dawn,  and  Achmet,  having  prepared  a  cup 
of  colfee  for  us,  we  partook  of  it,  and  started  on  our  donkeys  for  the 
great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  All  round  the  Pyramids,  there  is  nothing 
but  immense  undulations  or  hills  of  sand  and  stones,  and  what 
apjieared  to  me  to  be  fragments  of  bones,  the  debris  of  ages.  Beneath 
these,  a  large  portion  of  each  pyramid  is  buried,  so  that,  stupendous 
as  they  stilll  are,  they  must  liave  been  much  mort?  lofty  and  imposing 
in  their  original  state.  Dr.  Halley,  with  an  agility  which  astonished 
me,  was  quickly  at  the  to[),  and  like  an  eagle  perched  upon  his  eyrie, 
and  dwindled  to  the  dimensions  of  the  said  eagle,  \Nas  looking  down  on 
us  pigmies  below.  J^ut  there  was  somewhat  of  rashness  in  his  com¬ 
mitting  himself,  unaccompanied  by  any  one,  to  two  rascally  Arab 
guides,  for  turning  to  go  down,  the  awful  dejith  suddenly  alfected  his 
nerves,  which,  being  indicated,  as  he  supposes,  hy  his  countenance, 
they  perceived,  and,  taking  advantages  of  it,  began  to  clamour  for 
‘  baksheesh.’  Jie  told  them  they  should  be  paid  when  tlu‘y  got  down  ; 
but  they  were  not  saiisHed  with  that,  and  demanded  payment  on  the 
spot.  They  proceeded  to  ascertain  if  he  had  money,  by  rcepiiring 
him  to  turn  his  pockets  inside  out,  when,  happily  for  him,  it  proved  to 
b(‘ as  he  had  stated  with  regard  to  his  ordinary  pockets,  though  he  had 
momw  in  his  watch-fob,  of  which  they  were  not  aware,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  demand  to  search.  J  had  the  moral  courage  to  remain 
below,  without  even  making  or  contemplating  the  etfort  to  ascend. 

1  kn(‘w  well  that,  with  my  bulk  and  ditliculty  of  breathing,  the  elfort 
wouhl  be  vain,  and  the  idea  absurd. 

“  I  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  wliich,  owing  to 
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the  accumulation  of  the  sand  of  the  desert  upon  it  in  the  course  of 
aj^es,  is  now  much  nearer  the  p;round  than  it  orij^inallv  was,  and  re- 
mained  there  at  the  door  with  Mrs.  Lieder,  a?ul  a  curious  ‘^'roup  ot' 
Arabs  squattin"  around,  wdiile  the  rest  of  tlie  party  went  in  to  explore 
the  interior.  Had  they  brought  back  a  favourable  re[)ort  as  to  tlie 
possibility  of  my  enterin*^  and  proceeding  so  far  as  the  j^real  chamber, 
i  should  have  done  my  best  to  accomplish  it;  but,  on  their  return, 
they  declared  unanimously  that  1  could  not  manage  it,  the  dilliculty 
was  so  ^reat,  and  that  after  all  it  was  not  worth  the  toil,  for  nothiui; 
was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark,  vast,  empty  chamber,  limnl  with  granite, 
and  with  an  empty  sarcophagus  at  the  upper  erjd.  As  we  sat  at  the 
door  ot‘ the  Pyrainid,  our  amiable  Jind  intelligent  guide,  Mrs.  Lieder, 
discoursed  most  delightfully  and  instructively  concerning  these  won¬ 
derful  structurt*s  and  their  history,  their  hieroglvjihics,  and  all  that 
appertains  to  them,  and  1  cannot  but  record  the  wisii,  which  1  believe 
1  then  and  there  expressed,  that  she  would  give  to  the  world  these 
fruits  of  her  long  and  deep  researches  into  the  story  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  these  interesting  regions.” 


He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son  from  my  Tomb  in  the  Desert,” 
liis  son  j^ave  him  a  fair  return,  b\'  writing  a  letter,  dated  from 
“  the  Summit  of  Mont  Hlanc.”  Keturning  home,  some  years  of 
labour  remained  heforehim,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  at  Imigthto 
resign  his  pastoral  charge  into  the  hands  of  an  cllicient,  and 


truly  able  successor,  crowned  by  a  large  measure  of  love,  and 
honour,  and  reverence  from  his  church,  his  town,  his  brethren  in 


the  ministry,  and  the  denomination  in  general ;  he  sunk  towards 
the  close;  visiting  London  in  18(1*2,  xve  find,  the  Kith  of  August, 
the  following  aii’ecting  entry  in  his  journal  : 


“  Omnibus  to  Finsbury  Sipiare.  Walked  to  Spitalticlds.  Went  into 
Prince’s  Street,  and  obbiined  access  to  the  house  in  which  I  was  born. 
No.  I  t.  Went  into  every  room,  and  marked  the  spot  where  stood  the 
bt‘d  in  which  1  tirst  saw  the  light,  May  17th,  1788.  ” 

And  now’  the  end  was  draw  ing  very  nigh  ;  ^Ir.  Parsons  had 
invitt‘d  him  to  York,  but  .after  much  atfecting  preliminary 
he  w  rites — 


No  !  1  fear  1  shall  see  York  no  more;  and  the  many  delightt’ul 
8ea«ions  1  have  had  in  that  city  must  hemadbrth  be  numberc(l  w  ith  the 
good  tilings  which  1  have  had  in  my  lifetime,  and  which  are  ni‘ver  to 
be  realised  again  on  earth.  I  feel  a  sadness  at  heart  in  writing  ihu'^, 
and  such  is  mv  love  for  vou,  that  nothing  short  of  a  stern  lUTcssity 
would  have  constrained  me  to  <lo  it.” 


He  died  in  his  library,  in  the  well-know’n  house  at  Kdge  Hill, 
Liverpool  ;  tlunehehad  laboured  for  thirty-eight  veins;  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  books  he  had  loved  so  well.  What  countless 
nvolhTtions  thronged  the  room,  what  friends  from  everv  part  ot 
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the  world  liad  been  entertained,  or  strangers  courteously  received 
there;  the  end  of  the  student  and  the  preacher  had  now  come, 
he  breathed  his  last  in  the  place  sacred  by  so  many  and  by  such 
a  variety  of  memories,  his  last  words  were  “(4irist  shall  complete 
“  what  Christ  begins/’  llis  funeral  may  well  be  termed  a  public 
one,  blH)  friends  preceded  the  cotlin,  as  it  was  borne  to  its 
resting-place,  and  the  ^layor  of  Liv(U*pool  followed  at  the  head 
of  a  long  line  of  carriages,  wliile  it  estimated  about  50,000  per¬ 
sons  lined  the  route  of  the  ])rocession  ;  the  bells  of  the  churches 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  tolled  mutlled  peals,  visitors 
thronged  around  the  grave  to  gaze  the  last  on  the  coitin,  and  it 
was  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  before  the  last  visitor  witlulrew  ; 
on  the  following  sabbath  his  friend,  whose  ordination  charge  tlie 
(lci)artod  pastor  had  delivered  foi  ty  years  bel‘ore,  })reached  the 
funeral  sermon,  and  the  li}),  moved  to  more  than  its  usual  cold  ap¬ 
preciations,  almost  trembling  with  warmth,  in  more  than  pre¬ 
cision  or  self  possession  startled  to  exclaim — 

“  After  being,  in  my  juvenile  days,  the  object  of  my  distant,  but  eii- 
thusiaslic  iidmiration,  be  perlbrmed  a  service  by  tlie  last  napu'st  of  a 
sainted  mother,  which  was  associated  wdth  her  death,  in  ]U()dueing  my 
spiiitual  life  and  my  consecration  to  the  ministry  of  the  (lospel.  lie 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  sphere  of  my  ai)pointed  labour  :  he  en¬ 
couraged,  by  his  generous  kindness,  my  early  etforts,  and  he  njoieed 
with  that  kindness  n  lU)’  early  success,  until  we  became  coinpjinions 
in  many  important  j)ublic  labours  and  much  delightful  jx-rsonal  inter¬ 
course,  being  permitted  thus  to  participate  and  commune  for  a  long 
succession  of  years.  Honoured  by  liis  steadfast  and  contidential  attacli- 
iiieiit,  his  presence  was  everto  me  as  a  charm,  becoming  more  potent  w  ith 
time,  until  alas!  by  time,  it  was  broken;  nor  wdll  my  bretliren  in  the 
ministry  be  offended  if  I  say  tliat,  much  as  1  love  and  esteem  them,  1 
have  esteemed  and  loved  him  beyond  them  all.” 

Tt  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  rc'viewers  are  very  seldom 
reviewed;  it  \vould  contribute  to  the  general  health  of  the 
Irecpiently  very  questionable  article,  if  this  were  more  frequently 
done.  We  have  been  especially  interested  by  two  reviews  of 
the  volume  before  us  ;  we  have  l)een  es])ecially  amuscHl  by  that 
in  the  Safurdaf/  Jifrietr,  certainly  about  as  kind  a  notice  as  we 
could  expect  from  that  Ksau  of  critics;  this  is  to  be  attribut(‘d 
to  the  fact  of  the  undoubted  res])ectal)ility  of  the  Doctor,  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Stamford  Haflles,  and  that 
there  are  signs  of  friendshi])  bc  twecui  the  I)o(‘tor  and  ducal  and 
roval  nersonatres.  No  Dissenting:  minister  stands  anv  chance 
ot  a  courteous  or  kindlv  treatment  wlio  is  not  in  some  sense  an 
institution  of  the  country,  and  wdio  has  not  the  entire  to  ‘Mho 
np})er  classes.”  This,  we  suspi'ct,  induced  the  saturnine  j)aper 
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to  lay  aside  its  boxing  gloves,  and  to  sj)eak  of  Thomas  RaiHos  as 
very  judicious,  very  genial,  very  kind-hearted,  and  a  thoroindi 
‘‘  Christian  but  what  knowledge  of  Noneonforniity  and  of 
its  ministers  the  erudite  editor  displays  when  it  speaks  of  him 
as  ‘‘  the  best  specimen  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and,  in  all 
“  respects,  the  most  fortunate  that  the  passing  generation  has 
‘‘  known/'  Although  the  Vat  riot  would  seem  to  endorse  this 
opinion,  by  printing,  at  the  head  of  its  review  of  his  life,  in 
flaming  Roman  letters,  “  Claram  et  reneraftile  uomcaV  noble 
designation,  certainly  incomparably  better  deserved  by  a  host 
of  men  of  the  same  denomination.  Tliis  most  exceptional  mode 
of  designating  a  man  mentally  of  a  very  ordinary  type,  is  vcrv 
unj)leasant,  but  our  good  friend  the  Patriot  is  always  at  honm 
where  the  proprieties  are  to  be  tickled.  The  information  of 
the  reviewer  is  equal  to  his  judgment.  Upon  the  method  hy 
which  ministers  of  Dissenting  churches  are  chosen — he  favours 
us  with  his  knowledge  upon  this  point,  so  far  as  (ireat  George 
Street  Chapel  was  concerned,  with  ludicrous  severity,  which 
we  must  leave  him  the  satisfaction  of  regarding  as  true.  Tlio 
review  in  the  Atheii(vii}n  is  of  a  ditferent  kiiul ;  it  is  written 
evidently  by  a  man  who  had  often  tasted  the  Doctor’s  port,  ;nid 
stretched  his  legs  beneath  his  mahogany  ;  there  is  disap})ointed 
lnde])endent  parson  in  every  line  and  letter.  We  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  assigning  the  review  to  one  who  has  enjoyi'd, 
as  he  tells  us  he  has  enjoved,  the  Doctor’s  hospitalitv,  })ro- 
bahl  y  occupied  his  pulpit,  and  is  well  accpiainted  with  Dissenting 
circles,  and  uses  his  information  to  ]n*esent  us  with  what  he  calls 
“  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  ”  of  “  Rallies,  of  Liverpool  ;  ”  it  is  sad 
enough  to  think  while  the  cheerful,  good-natured  host  was 
jdeasantly  jdying  his  guest  with  his  hospitalities,  showing  to 
him  his  rare  collection  of  autographs,  and  relating  the 
lre(piently  singular  means  by  which  he  obtained  them,  his 
shrewd  listener  was  meditating  how  he  might  turn  a  penny  out 
of  all  this  by  the  reviewer’s  craft,  after  the  head  of  the  hoiiso- 
ludd  was  in  his  vault.  Certainly,  there  is  a  caution  in  the 
characteristic  criticism  ;  it  is  just  one  of  those  reviews  which 
woidd  tend  to  make  many  a  free,  open  nature  a  cautious  and 
reserved  one.  Did  the  writer  who  only  saw  in  Thomas  Rallies 
one  who  had  “  really  extracted  from  this  Heeling  existence 
“  about  as  much  enjoyment  as  it  can  alford  to  any  man,”  think 
ol  the  courtesy,  the  grace,  the  good-humoun'd  wisdom  of  the 
man  t  not  at  all  ;  he  oidy  biliously  envied  him  his  house,  his 
autograj)hs,  his  wine,  and  liis  carriage  ;  lixing  the  height  ol 
human  felicity  in  all  these  things;  the  possession  of  them  was 
heaven,  tlieir  absoiu'e  with  a  veiy  bilious  sort — not  heaven,  but 
an  approach  to  another  region.  1  lore  is  a  precious  morsel,  too — 


The  Doctor  renewed. 
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think  of  a  review  like  tlic  Athemeum  inserting  in  its  columns 
such  nonsense  as  tlie  following : — 

So  popular  a  preacher  as  Dr.  KalHes  was  sure  to  be  the  observed  of 
all  observing;  sinj^le  ladies  in  the  same  latitude,  lie  himself  also  ob¬ 
served  not  merely  the  times  and  the  seasons,  but  the  ladies  who  were 
niarriaj^eable,  and  came  to  a  very  safe  and  happy  conclusion  when  ho 
wedded  the  only  dauj^hter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman.  Some  men  who 
marry  only  daughters,  get  a  cross  as  well  as  a  ciirriage.  How  many 
clergymen  do  we  not  all  know,  who  took  up  their  cross  the  day  they 
were  taken  up  into  their  wife’s  carriage  !  Dr.  Raflles,  however,  was 
the  luckiest  of  ministers,  for  he  found  a  treasure  in  and  treasure  with 
his  wife. 


It  seems  strange  to  many  that  a  minister  who  rides  in  his  carriage 
to  his  church  or  chapel  should  become  increasingly  attractive  in  the 
pulpit.  Yet  nothing  is  more  natunil,  nothing  is  in  8trlct(*r  accordance 
witli  human  nature.  A  man  who  walks  from  his  house  to  his  pulpit 
must  net'ds  be  a  sorry  sort  of  fellow,  and  an  indifferent  preacher.  If  he 
were  ehxpient,  if  he  were  good-looking,  or  even  tolerably  personal,  if 
he  were  captivating  in  mien  and  manner,  are  there  not  everywhere  a 
dozen  well-dowered  ladies  who  would  willingly  give  him  a  8(*at  in  tludr 
carriage  ?  Therefore  (a  perfect  sotdal  syllogism), — therefore^  we  ailirm, 
a  })reacher  who  docs  not  ride  in  his  carriage  is  evidently  a  j)oor  preacher; 
and  therefore^  again,  a  preacher  who  does  ride  in  his  carriage  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  good  preacher,  and  people,  noting  this  evident  token  of  his 
excellence,  go  to  hear  him  wdio  never  thought  of  hearing  him  before. 
Were  deacons  and  churchwardens  wise  they  would  “job”  a  carrijige  for 
their  ministers,  for  the  outlay  would  be  far  more  than  returned  in 
additional  ])ew-rents.  How  can  a  man  with  dusty  or  muddy  boots 
preach  at  all  ? 

When  Dr.  Kaflflc^s’s  chapel  was  burnt  down,  great  attention  was,  of 
cours(‘,  directed  to  him  ;  and  his  friends  having  a  pastor  who  rode  in  his 
carriage,  determined  to  raise  for  him  a  handsome  new  structure.  Ac- 
c»)rdingly,  an  imposing  and  commodious  chapel  arose  in  (Jreat  Cleorge 
Street,  and  when  the  minister  also  rose  in  the  new  pulpit  for  the  first 
time,  he  found  himself  considerably  the  b(dter  for  the  fire.  His  salary 


now  was  £700  per  annum.  What  more  could  any  minister  desire  on 
earth  ?  A  crowded  sanctuary,  a  fine-toned  organ,  everything  around 
him  not  only  decent  and  in  order,  but  even  luxurious  and  in  fashion; 
and  then,  when  service  was  over,  a  neat  carriage  to  convey  him  home, 
^yhere  comforts  and  compliments  awaited  him,  and  where  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  affluent  wife  was  ready  to  minister,  in  her  turn,  to  his  ctvery 
wish.  Surely  such  a  minister  might  have  preached  once  a  month  from 
this  same  text : — “The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places — 
^  ea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.”  .... 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enlarge  on  Dr.  Itafflcs’  ]>reaching 
ability.  He  was  popular  ;  and  that,  in  the  eyes  of  all  deacons  is  a 
cardinal  virtue.  If  a  man  be  not  popular,  he  may  preach  like  Gabriel, 
but  it  is  all  over  with  him,  at  least  in  this  world.  Evem  if  a  carriage 
Contribute  to  popularity,  there  must  be  the  substance  before  it  can  bo 
increased.  What  actually  constitutes  pulpit  popularity  is  quite  another 
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(piestion,  and  ono  which  w'ouhl  require  a  very  wise  and  experienced 
iiiaii  to  answer.  At  least,  we  may  say,  it  is  not  mere  mental  ability. 
There  were  ministers,  the  tViends  and  contemporaries  ol*  J)r.  HulUes, 
who  could  and  did  preach  far  more  orij^inal  and  tiioughttiil  sermons 
than  his.  There  was,  for  instanct*.  Dr.  JIamilton  of  Leeds,  who,  as  a 
]>reacher  and  thinker,  was  confessedly  far  above  his  Liverpool  friend; 
yet  the  latter  bore  olf  the  i)alm,  and  Hamilton  never  arrived  at  a  car¬ 
riage.  Dr.  M‘All,  of  Manchester,  was  a  preacher  of  the  very  tirst 
order  of  elocpience,  yet  who  knows  even  his  name  now-a-days?  One 
natural  gift  may  be  noted  in  Dr.  KatHes ;  he  possessed  a  powerful  and 
tlexible  voice,  and  held  it  in  complete  command  for  varying  ca¬ 
dences  and  moods.  Another  point  in  his  favour  was,  that  he  dealt 
largely  in  apostrojdie,  and  a  preacher  who  can  apostrophize  w(‘ll,  and 
w’ithout  any  timidity  or  appreliensiou  of  becoming  undignilied,  will  soon 
w  in  the  ear  of  the  common  peoi)le. 


The  three  reviews  are  so  very  characteristic  that  we  have  not 
cared  to  depart  from  the  eti(pietto  of  reviewer  in  breaking 
silence  upon  them  ;  for  the  writer  in  the  Aihcmram,  we  trust  — 
as  Drovidence  has  not  in  gracioiisness  given  him  a  (‘arriage,  we 
believe,  nor  a  rich  wife,  in  virtue  of  his  gifts  as  a  po})ular  cliaj)el 
j)reacher — we  trust  he  may  attain  those,  evidcmtly  in  his  view, 
chiefest  of  human  blessings,  by  the  nimble  use  of  a  pen  not 
over  nice  in  its  moral  sensibility. 

Our  article  upon  so  interesting  a  man  has  passed  to  so 
unusual  a  length,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  brief  space  to 
dwell  on  any  personal  characteristics  of  the  man,  and  this  task 
has  b(‘en  ])erformed  bv  Mr.  Hahhviii  Drowni,  in  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  sketch  to  which  we  have  idreadv  referred;  ^Ir.  Drown  savs, 
in  language  which  we  should  dare  ourselves  to  regard  as  too 
partial  and  encomiastic  : 


More  than  many  of  our  preachers,  more  than  most  of  them,  he  w  as  a 
man  of  varied  ])ursuits  and  interests,  and  he  had  the  keenest  relish 
for  the  genial  intercourse  and  the  graceful  einbellishments  of  life.  itli 
ample  resources,  with  a  home  filled  w’ith  rare  or  beautiful  objects, 
of  whicli  he  was  a  skilled  and  assiduous  collector,  given  beyond  most 
men  to  hospitality,  with  an  immense  circle  of  friends,  and  gilted 
with  the  art  of  society  in  a  rare  degree,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bis 
r<‘putatiou  as  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  a  fascinating  coinpanitm, 
was  second  only  to  his  fame  as  a  preacher  of  the  (iospel.  Lortune 
had  dealt  generously  with  him,  and  he  dispensed  freely  the  gilts 
wliich  she  had  Ix’stowed.  'fhe  charm  of  his  manner,  the  winning 
graciousness  of  his  address,  the  rich  stores  of  observation  and  ancc<lotc 
w  bich  lent  varietv  and  interest  to  his  conversation,  his  raev  humour, 
Ids  inimitable  mimicry,  his  consummate  mastery  of  the  art  of  telling 
a  story,  and  his  utterly  inexhaustible  store  of  materials  on  which  to 
e.xi'ivisc  it,  madt*  the  time  winch  was  spent  with  him  always  memo¬ 
rable.  Tlu're  an'  many  who  look  back  to  the  hours  which  tln'V  spent 
with  Dr.  Katllcs  as  among  tlie  most  enjoyable  of  their  lives.  I  have 
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used  the  term  accomplished  scholar.”  Do  not  let  me  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  He  was  in  no  sense  what  is  called  a  learned  or  erudite  man.  He 
had  no  time,  though  1  think  that  he  had  the  taste,  lor  the  minutiie  of 
scholarship.  And  yet  he  had  ihe.  scholarly  bent  of  mind  and  inaniu'r. 
He  i’ave  you  the  impression  of  high  cultivation.  He  had  read  widely 
when  a  young  man,  and  his  memory  retained  tenaciously  what  it  Inid 
received;  and  his  subjects  had  been  outside  the  too  narrow  circle  of  a 
ministerial  education.  He  hud  di])pt'd  into  Ibii'igii  literatures,  and 
some  of  the  most  tinished  classical  lyrics  had  been  rendered  gracefully 
into  Knglish  by  his  hand.  His  tastes  were  those  of  a  cultivated  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  time,  and  he  loved  the  society  of  such,  and  could  bi'ar  his  part 
in  their  converse,  as  one  who  himself  had  tasted  the  sacred  spring. 

Sliall  we  take  some  exception  to  the  volume  ?  Dr.  Hatllea  was 
a  minister  of  the  (iospel  ;  we  arc  sorry'  to  tiiid  recorded  no 
instances  of  ministerial  usefulness,  neither  in  the  journals, 
letters,  or  life  is  there  any  atiectionate  mention  of  the  name  of 
♦lesus  as  the  Master,  or  the  development  of  any  interest  in  his 
work.  Hut  liatHes  was  no  enthusiast,  neither,  perhaps,  had  he 
in  religion  any  yiews  self-eyolved  and  wrought,  or  profoundly^ 
interesting  to  him.  lie  lived  miudi  in  the  ey'o  of  the  worhl, 
saw  much  of  society,  had  in  him  much  of  that  character  which 
made  Sydney'  Smith  so  charming  and  pleasant  a  companion  ; 
he  had,  from  what  we  have  called  the  universality  and  tmninnnie 
of  his  tastes,  a  dithcult  part  to  jday',  hut  he  kept  his  being  under 
strong  and  firm  control;  good  sense  and  good  taste  when  in¬ 
formed  hy'  divine  grace  make  a  noble  and  beautiful  character; 
he  possessed  the  dangiTous  attribute  of  a  cajntal  talker,  it  is  a 
character  which  has  very  frequently  destroyed  in  the  social 
circle  the  power,  and  spell,  and  usefulness  of  the  jmlpit ; 
peo])le  are  yery'  slow  to  understand,  that  a  tongue  which  has 
wielded  the  lightnings  of  holy'  speech,  and  rolled  the  thunders 
of  judgment,  can  haye  been  a  faithful  and  earnest  one,  when, 
in  the  drawing-room  or  round  the  table,  it  may'  be,  almost 
immediately'  after  the  week  evening  service  in  the  ])ulj)it,  the 
most  merry  jokes  and  anecdotes  ])ass  swiftly'  and  freely'. 
It  is  not  remembered,  that  the  brain  has,  perhaps,  been  over¬ 
wrought,  the  whole  nature  strung  to  a  fine  and  high  temsion 
and  pitch,  and  that  now  the  work  is  done,  the  spcdl  ceases,  and 
nature  is  free  to  rebound  and  to  react.  “Oh  this  preaching! 
this  preaching  !”  said  an  eminent  man  to  us,  “A  lady  1  knew  was 
under  considerable  concern  to  know  the  truth,  and  I  took  her  to 
hear  Zn'///,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  great  living  master;  that 
night  he  was  terrible,  I  had  seen  him  before  the  service,  he  was 
^^hut  up  to  himself,  in  the  sermon  he  poured  the  terrors  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  entreaties  to  personal  holiness,  around 
Inin  in  mingled  impressions  of  fire  and  tears:  the  ladv  with 
niyself  was  invited  to  meet  him  at  suj»per;  she  expected,  possihl  v, 
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very  unnaturally  expected,  to  meet  a  spirit  protracting  its  earnest¬ 
ness  and  its  interest;  the  lady,  my  friend,  was  deeply  impressed, 
but  at  the  sup|)er,  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  creature  as  the  great 
preacher!  the  lady  was  astonished, she  was  indignant  too,t]ie  work 
of  the  sermon  was  all  undone,  nor  will  she  1k'  ever  moved  to  tliat 
depth  again,  because  jx^ople  will  be  so  unwise  as  not  to  know,  that 
a  man,  when  he  has  done  a  fearful,  and  real,  and  earnest  work 
demands  rest,  and  throws  his  nature  from  him  with  ease  and 
refreshment/*  Something  of  this  has  often  happened  in  the 
history  of  great  preachers ;  and  something  of  this  happeiud 
sometimes  perhaps  in  the  personnel  of  Dr.  Raffles.  We  say  this 
not  unkindly ;  the  mind  of  Raffles  w^as  of  an  order  patent  to  all 
apprehensions,  he  did  not  think  deeply,  and  ])referred  ever  the 
correct  in  taste  to  the  daring  in  speculation,  or  the  fresh  or  new  in 
thought ;  he  could  not  tolerate  the  new  forms  of  Wordsworth 
or  of  Tennyson ;  in  a  word,  he  belonged  to  the  past  ;  those  who 
belong  to  the  past  will  entertain  for  him  the  unbouiuh'd  admi¬ 
ration  which  the  associations  of  memory  ever  inspire,  but  the 
roots  of  thought  have  struck  down  deeper,  language  haslH'come 
richer,  not  so  much  by  the  addition  of  new  words,  as  by  the 
greater  depths  of  meaning  imported  into  old  words  ;  poetry 
and  the  sciences  of  the  imagination  are  not  now  merely  the 
combinations  of  harmonious  notes,  and  rhythms,  and  bars,  hut 
the  evolvement  of  deep  perceptions  and  experiences  ;  we  say  this 
to  iiKHlerate  a  little  the  tone  of  eulogy  indulged  by  the  Patriot^ 
and  in  which  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Raffles  speaks  of  his  beloved 
and  honoured  fatlier,  when  he  says  that  **  in  any  future  sketch 
“  of  the  religious  life  of  the  country  a  reference  to  the  long  and 
“  successful  ministerial  labours  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
“  will  not  be  irrelevant.**  This  is  as  exaggerated  as  the  estimate 
Dr.  Rallies  himself  formtxl  of  his  Life  of  Spencer^  when  he  said, 
“  I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  within  me,  that  the  seeds  of  this 
“  volume  are  t<K)  thicklv  and  widely  scattered,  both  in  Great 
“  Rritain  and  America,  to  be  ever  totally  eradicated,  but  that 
**  so  long  as  l)iety,  and  genius,  and  eminent  usefulness  and 
“  early  dissolution  are  interesting  and  affecting  to  the  human 
“  mind,  the  Life  of  Spoicer  will  be  read.**  But  it  is  very  ungra¬ 
cious  work  to  describe  the  limitations  of  gratitude  and  regard  we 
should  feel  to  a  venerable,  holy,  useful  man  of  consecrated  genius, 
and  we  will  lay  down  our  pen  and  forbear.  The  extracts  we 
have  given  from  this  volume  reveal  our  indebtedness  to  it. 
Will  Mr.  Raffles  accept  our  thanks  for  his  truly  interesting 
book,  and  our  trust  that,  with  some  alterations,  it  may  hold  a 
place  of  p<*rmanent  rank  as  the  interesting  biography  of  a  truly 
useful,  if  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  w  ord,  earnest  man  ? 


PASSAGES  FRO^r  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PITILOSOPnER 


IIABBAGE  belongs  to  a  past  generation — a  generation  whose 
I  mammas  were  scientific,  with  whom  therefore  it  was  brecl 
in  the  l)one.  ‘‘No  one,’’  says  a  clever  writer,  “  ever  shines  at 
“  school  or  college  whose  mother  was  not  his  first  head  master.” 
Are  mammas  of*  this  class  as  common  as  they  were  ?  We  think 
not :  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  schoolmaster  being  abroad, 
we  have  ladies’  colleges  and  the  like,  but  all  we  can  do  with  all 
our  efforts  is  just  to  stem  (even  if*  we  do  stem)  the  rising  tide 
of  frivolity.  Take  the  ladies’  literature  of  to-day — the  better 
kind  we  mean — TliO  (iuoeny  The  L(tdM  Xetcspnpcr,  &c. — 
how  one  would  be  astonished  to  meet  an  equation  or  an  arith¬ 
metical  puzzle  in  them,  yet  many  of  the  annuals  and  magazines 
of  forty  years  ago  contained  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
ladies  used  to  delight  in  solving  and  proposing  them.  Was  it 
the  flood  of  Byronism  which  swept  down  this  “  scientific  out- 
“  growth  of  the  female  mind,”  and  left  our  womenkind  so  bare 
of  thoughtful  occupation  that  they  had  to  take  up  with  crochet 
in  its  more  recondite  forms  ?  Babbage  tells  us  little  about 
his  mother  (he  is  too  much  taken  up  with  himself  to  have  time 
to  do  so)  ;  but  one  hint  is  worth  half  a  volume.  When  he  is  down¬ 
hearted  about  his  machine.  Government  has  disappointed  him, 
and  railway  work  has  raised  the  wages  of  his  draughtsmen  and 
engineers,  he  thinks  of  throwing  it  all  up,  the  expense  is  so 
ruinous,  but  consults  his  mother  first,  and  she  says,  “  Go  on  my 
“son,  go  on,  even  though  you  should  have  to  live  on -bread  and 
“cheese  the  while.”  There  speaks  one  of  the  scientific  ladies 
of  the  Mrs.  Somerville  school.  Is  our  modern  system  training 
any  successors  for  them  ?  Will  croquet  be  a  substitute  for 
e<juations?  Seriously,  we  forget  the  immense  influence  which 
the  mother’s  intellectuality,  or  the  reverse,  has  on  the  child’s 
future :  during  those  early  years  the  destiny  of  most  of  us  is 
settled. 

Young  Babbage  seems  to  have  bec*n  exceedingly  impressed 
with  stories  about  Satanic  compacts,  and  eager  to  test  the 
possibility  of  making  one  in  his  own  person.  He  gives  us  a 
long  account  of  his  experiment :  in  a  deserted  garret  he  cuts 


Pannaffes  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq., 
M.A.,  E.B.8.,  F.K.S.E.,  F.K.A.S.,  &c.,  &c.  (and  five  lines  of 
honorary  titles  besides).  London:  Longman,  1864. 
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his  finger,  traces  a  circle  with  the  blood,  and  says  the  Lord’s 
prayer  backwards.  Nothing  happens,  however;  and  the  dis- 
apix)inted  spiritualist  creeps  down  to  supper,  and  finds  at 
bedtime  that  he  has  for  (jot  ten  how  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  the 
right  way.  This  leads  him  to  think  he’s  a  wdeked  little  boy ; 
but  after  a  time  the  spirit  of  scepticism  grows  strong  again  ;  as 
be  says,  “  ^ly  sense  of  justice  (innate  or  acquired)  led  me  to 
“  believe  it  was  impossible  that  an  all-merciful  God  could 
“  punish  me  with  eternal  torments  because  I  had  tried  to  verify 
“  the  existence  of  the  devil.”  8o  he  forms  a  plan  for  testing  the 
truth  of  revelation  ;  if,  at  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  day  a 
certain  room  door  is  open,  he  will  believe,  if  otherwise,  not.  He 
presumes  it  was  open  ;  **  for,  during  many  years  after  I  was  no 
“  longer  troubled  with  doubts,  and  indeed  went  through  the  usual 
“  religious  forms  with  very  little  thought  about  their  meaning.” 

When  at  school  with  Admiral  Dacres’  son  he  joins  with  him 
in  a  compact  that  whoever  dies  first  will  come  and  tell  the 
other  about  the  after  world.  Dacres  dies ;  and  young  Babbage 
imsscs  a  sleepless  night,  but  sees  nothing. 

At  another  school  he  gets  punished  for  some  orchard  robbing, 
in  which  he  had  no  share,  and  adds,  ‘‘  I  never  forgot  that  in- 
“ justice.”  The  “injustice,”  however,  does  not  produce  in  his 
case  its  usual  effect,  for  he  works  all  the  harder,  rising  at  three 
a.m.,  and  stealthily  lighting  the  school-room  fire.  One  or  two 
other  boys  get  up  and  work  too.  Alarryatt  (afterwards  the 
celebrated  writer)  wants  to  join,  but  they  say  he’ll  play,  and 
then  all  will  be  found  out,  and  very  clever  are  llabbage’s 
mwhanical  dodges  for  getting  out  of  the  dormitory  without 
waking  the  persistent  Marryatt.  By  and  by  ^larryatt  is 
suffert^  to  join  ;  they  fall  to  play,  let  off’  fireworks  in  the 
playground,  and  are  found  out.  The  master  next  morning 
picks  out  all  the  culprits  by  their  pale  tcorn  Jaces ;  “  why  IkkI 
“  he  not”  (says  Babbage)  “noticed  the  same  pallor  in  those  who 
“  hatl  been  sitting  up  for  months  ?  ”  All  this  and  much  more 
school  tattle  is  told  in  very  pompous  phrases,  and  with  more 
than  the  avenige  biographical  amplification.  Clearly  a  clever 
crotchety  boy,  exceedingly  vain,  and  probably  very  disiigreeuble, 
writing  sermons  involving  “  queer  deductions,”  on  texts  like 
“  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  mischief,  &c 
such  is  the  notion  he  gives  us  of  himself.  At  Cambridge  he 
starts  the  idea  of  an  universal  language,  not  finding  Bishop 
Wilkins  on  the  subject  till  he  had  sj^ent  much  time  on  his  own 
plan.  In  1811,  getting  hold  of  Lacroix’s  Differential  and 
Integral  Calenlns,  he  at  once  begins  to  pose  his  tutors ;  their 
routine  replies  disgust  him  with  the  studies  of  the  place,  and 
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\ii6  reading  henceforth  quits  the  regulation  line,  and  ranges 
through  Euler,  Leibnitz,  &c,,  whose  tracts  are  scattered  through 
the  ^‘Transactions*’  of  foreign  academies.  He  foregathers  with 
Uersehel,  Peacock,  Ryan,  and  others.  They  form  a  “  Society  for 
“  the  promotion  of  analysis,  asserting  the  principles  of  pure  D-ism 
“  in  opposition  to  the  Hot-age  of  the  University;**  for  Cambridge 
then  still  kept  to  the  old  Newtonian  plan  of  indicating  fluxions 
by  a  dot,  though  licibnitz’s  d  system  had  been  long  in  use  on  the 
Continent.  But  he  is  not  a  mathematician  and  nothing  besides : 
all  through  his  “  memoirs  **  he  displays  his  fondness  for  society, 
quitting  even  the  Hifterence  Engine  to  drive  out  and  drop  in  at 
two  or  three  parties  afterwards.  At  Cambridge  he  sees  much 
of  many  sets,  belongs  to  a  Ghost  Club,  plays  chess  and  sixpenny 
whist,  boats  a  great  deal — not  that  ho  rows,  he  likes  sailing 
best,  but  keeps  two  or  three  sturdy  friends  to  pull  when  the 
wind  does  not  suit ;  these  the  intellectuals  of  the  Ghost  Club 
call  his  “Tom  fools.**  His  description  of  a  trip  is  worth 
quoting : — 

I  sent  my  gyp  to  the  apothecary  for  a  thing  called  an  aegrotat, 
which  I  understood  to  mean  (for  I  never  saw  one)  a  certificate  that 
I  was  indisposed,  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  my  health  to 
attend  chapel,  hall,  or  lectures.  This  was  sent  to  the  college  authori¬ 
ties.  I  also  told  the  gyp  to  order  from  the  cook  a  large  savoury  meat- 
pie,,  fowls,  &c.  We  took  three  or  four  bottles  of  wine  and  one  of 
iioyeau;  and  thus  we  got  to  Whittlesea  Mere — or  even  to  Lynn, 
getting  wonderfully  set  up  by  the  week’s  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Wonderfully  tenacious  of  his  purpose,  he  gets  Herschel  and 
Peacock  to  join  with  him  in  preparing  a  large  collection  of 
calculus  examples,  “  by  means  of  which  the  English  mathe- 
“  maticiaiis,  untrammelled  by  a  limited  and  imperfect  system  of 
“signs,  entered,  on  equal  terms,  into  competition  with  their 
“  continental  rivals.**  He  considers  it  “  an  instance  of  forgive- 
“  ness  unparalleled  in  history,**  that  in  spite  of  his  detennination 
to  move  the  sluggish  Hons,  he  was  in  1827  elected  Lucasian 
Professor.  He  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the 
honour  lest  it  might  interfere  with  the  completion  of  “  Hifferenco 
Engine,  No.  1  ;’*  however,  he  is  over-persuaded,  and  holds  the 
office  till  1839,  when  the  “demands  of  the  Anahjiical  Phigine 
“  (successor  to  the  Hifference)  become  so  incessant  and  cxhaust- 
“  ing  as  to  force  him  to  give  up  even  the  few  duties  connected 
“  with  the  Lucasian  chair,**  which  consisted  chiefly  in  examining 
for  the  Smithes  Prize — the  trial,  when  Greek  meets  Greek,  and 
the  result  of  the  tripos  is  often  reversed,  the  second  wrangler 
l>Cttting  the  first.  Our  philosopher  tells  us  he  sat  up  all  night 

weighing  the  answers,  the  first  time  he  examined,  and  “  to  nis 
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“  mortification  loinul  that  the  second  wrangler  ouglit  to  have 
“  tlie  first  prize/’  And  now  witli  chapter  v.  we  begin  the 
serious  part  of  the  lx)ok — the  history  of  the  Calculating  Engine, 
under  its  different  names  and  varying  forms  ;  this  occupies  six 
chapters,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  How  such  a 
wonderful  machine  first  entered  into  the  mind  of  its  “  creator” 
should  he  duly  told  : — 

One  evt'ning  1  was  sitting  in  the  rooms  of  our  Analytical  Society, 
my  bead  leaning  forward  in  a  dreamy  mood,  with  a  table  of  logarithms 
lying  open  before  me.  Anotber  member  came  into  tbe  room  and  called 
out,  “Well,  habbage,  wbat  are  you  dreaming  about  ?  ”  To  \Vbicb  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  1  am  tbinking  that  all  these  tables  might  la*  made  by 
mjiebinery.”  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Itobinson,  tbe  ^lastc'r  of 
tbe  'femplc,  for  this  anecdote.  The  event  must  have  occurred  in  1812 
or  ISld. 

The  principle  on  which  a  machine  depends  which  shall  com- 
])ute  all  sorts  of  tables  hg  one  nniform  process  is  the  ‘‘  method  of 
“  ditfen'iices  this  has  the  great  advantage  of  doing  everything 
by  addition  ;  thus  avoiding  a  fourfold  mechanism.  The  only 
ditlieulty  is  in  the  carrying.  Each  number  is  expressed  on 
tootlual  wheels  placed  on  an  axis;  there  being  one  wheel  for 
each  figure  in  the  number  operated  on.  The  machine  was  by 
an  ingenious  contrivance  made  to  print  its  own  results,  and  tbe 
device  (by  n  system  of  notches  in  the  type)  for  discovering  any 
error  made  by  the  attendant  employed  in  “  feeding  ”  the  engine 
is  very  clever.  Ihit  mere  description  will  never  make  a  coni- 
jdicated  piece  of  mechanism  clear.  What  part  of  Casar’s 
conmientaries  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  his  brief 
account  of  his  bridge  over  the  Ithine  ‘r^  Dr.  Lardner  did  bis 
best  :  in  the  Edinhnrgh  Ucriew  for  July,  18d4,  will  be  found  an 
account  so  full  and  clear  that  it  set  ^Ir.  Scheutz,  a  printer  at 
S!(H'kholin,  about  contriving  a  machine  which  (after  being  exbi- 
bit(‘d  in  various  ]>laces)  was  bought  for  the  Dudley  ( )bservatory  of 
Albany,  U.S.  An  exact  copy  of  this  machine,  made  by  ^lessrs. 
Donkin  for  our  Government,  is  now  in  use  in  the  Kegistrar- 
(ienerars  Department  at  Somerset  1  louse. 

The  application  of  the  “metluKl  of  differences”  to  the  coni- 
]>utation  of  ordinary  tables  may  be  seen  from  this  exani])lc. 
If  you  wish  a  table  giving  the  price  of  any  number  of  pounds 
ot‘  moat  at  various  prices  per  pound,  you  may^  either  work  out 
(‘uch  term  in  the  table  independently,  multiplying  the  number  ot 
lbs.  by  the  price  per  lb.,  or  you  may  add  the  price  of  one  Ih.  to 
the  ])rice  next  preceding  it.  The  second  way  is,  of  course,  tbe 
easiest  ;  but  it  is  the  most  liable  to  errors,  for  a  mistake  in  any 
one  term  will  be  |K'rjx^tuated  through  the  whole  series — hence 
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the  use  of  a  machine.  If  you  take  a  number  of  marbles  and 
place  them  thus  : — 


I  j  Vou  will  form  a  series  of  triangular  groups  containing — 

j|  1  3  0  10  15  21  28  respectively. 

p  ‘‘  Now’*  (says  Mr.  Babbage)  ‘‘an  inquisitive  boy  would  naturally 

I I  “  wish  to  know  how  many  any  distinct  group  might  contain, 

f  If  he  asked  papa,  he  would  probably  be  snubbed,  told  that  it 

1 1  “was  nonsense,  tliat  it  was  useless,  that  nobody  knew  the 

f  “  number,  &c.  If  papa  tells  him  he  is  not  able  to  answer  the 

“  question,  then  I  recommend  him  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
j  “  whatever  that  father  may  at  any  time  say,  for  he  has  over- 

j  “  come  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of 

“  knowledge — inasmuch  as  he  possesses  the  consciousness  that 
“  he  docs  not  know,  and  has  the  moral  (jourage  to  avow  it.  If 
i  “  papa  fails  him,  let  him  go  to  mamma** — and,  if  she  has  read 

I  Mr.  Babbage,  she  will  be  able  to  tell  him  that  you  may  cither 

j  calculate  such  a  table,  term  by  term,  independently,  thus  : 

^  take  number  of  group,  je.g.  .  .  .7 

I  add  1  to  it  .  .  .  .8 

I  multiply,  and  divide  by  two  2)50 

j  the  number  in  the  seventh  group  28 

n  Or  by  the  method  of  differences,  thus  : — 


No.  of 

DifTerence  between  No. 
of  marbles  in  each 

DifTerence 

Number  of 

inurbles  in 

group  and  that  in 

Ix'tween  tlie 

ffroup. 

each  Kronp. 

the  next. 

differences. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

(> 

3 

1 

4 

10 

4 

1 

5 

15 

5 

1 

0 

21 

6 

1 

7 

28 

7 

1 

Piling  of  shot  and  sliell  and  various  otlicr  practical  matters 
de})ond  on  “  triangular  numbers.** 

Another  table  may  at  once  be  formed  by  adding  these 
^2:roup8,  thus : — 
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“  niorfificatioii  loniul  that  tlie  second  wrangler  ought  to  liavc 

the  first  prize.*^  And  now  with  eliapter  v.  we  begin  the 
serious  part  ot‘ the  book — the  history  of  tlie  Calculating  Ihigine, 
under  its  dilferent  names  and  varying  forms  ;  this  occupies  six 
eha])ters,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  I  low  such  a 
wonderful  machine  first  entered  into  the  mind  of  its  ‘‘creator” 
should  he  duly  told  : — 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  the  rooms  of  our  Analytieal  Society, 
niy  head  leaning  forward  in  a  dreamy  mood,  with  a  tabh^  of  logarithms 
lying  o])en  before  me.  Another  member  eanu*  into  the  room  and  called 
out,  “Well,  habbage,  wliat  are  you  (Inclining  about?”  To  Whieli  I  re¬ 
plied,  “  1  am  thinking  that  all  these  tables  might  l>e  made  by 
machinery.”  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hobinson,  the  ^last(‘r  of 
the  lemple,  for  this  anecdote.  The  event  must  have  occurnd  in  1812 
or  ISld. 


The  priariple  on  which  a  machine  depends  which  shall  eom- 
]mte  all  sorts  of  tables  />//  one  uniform  /)rocrss  is  the  ”  method  of 
“  ditfenuiees  this  has  the  great  advantage  of  doing  everything 
by  addition  ;  thus  avoiding  a  fourfold  mechanism.  The  only 
ditlieulty  is  in  the  carrying.  Kach  number  is  expressed  on 
tootlu'd  wheels  }daced  on  an  axis;  there  being  one  wheel  for 
each  figure  in  the  numher  operated  on.  The  machine  was  hy 
an  ingenious  contrivance  made  to  print  its  own  results,  and  tlie 
device  (hy  a  system  ol‘  notcdies  in  the  type)  for  discovering  any 
1‘rror  made  by  the  attendant  emjdoyed  in  “  feeding”  the  engine 
is  very  ch'ver.  Ibit  mere  description  will  never  make  a  coin- 
pli(*ated  piece  of  mechanism  clear.  What  part  of  (Jasar’s 
commentaries  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  his  brief 
account  of  his  bridge  over  the  Khine  ?  Dr.  Tiardner  did  his 
best  :  in  the  lufinhargh  Prrirtr  for  July,  ISJM,  will  be  found  an 
account  so  full  and  clear  that  it  set  Air.  Seheutz,  a  printer  at 
Stockholm,  about  contriving  a  macdiine  which  (after  being  exhi¬ 
bited  in  various  jdaces)  was  bought  for  the  Dudley  Observatory  of 
Albany,  T.S.  An  exact  copy  of  this  nnudiine,  made  by  Alessrs. 
Doukin  for  our  Government,  is  now  in  use  in  the  llegistrar- 
GeneraTs  Department  at  Somerset  House. 

The  application  of  the  “method  of  differences”  to  the  coni- 
]>utation  of  ordinary  tables  may’  be  seen  from  this  exaTn])lc. 
If  you  wish  a  table  giving  the  price  of  any'  number  of  pounds 
of  meat  at  various  prices  per  pound,  y’ou  mav  either  work  out 
(‘ach  term  in  the  table  independently’,  multiph’ing  the  numher  ot 
lbs.  bv  the  price  |H'r  lb.,  or  y’ou  may’  add  the  price  of  one  Ih.  to 
the  price  next  preceding  it.  The  second  way’  is,  of  course,  the 
easiest  ;  hut  it  is  the  most  liable  to  errors,  for  a  mistake  in  any 
one  term  will  be  jH'rjK'tuated  through  the  whole  series — hence 
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the  use  of  a  machine.  If  yon  take  a  number  of  marbles  and 
place  them  thus  : — 


Vou  will  form  a  series  of  triangular  "roups  containing — 

1  3  (i  19  15  21  28  respectively. 

“Now’*  (says  Mr.  Babbage)  “an  inquisitive  boy  would  naturally 
“  wish  to  know  bow  many  any  distinct  grouj)  miglit  contain. 
“  If  ho  asked  papa,  he  would  probably  be  snul)bed,  told  that  it 
“  was  nonsense,  that  it  was  useless,  that  nobody  knew  the 
“  mniiber,  &c.  If  papa  tells  him  he  is  not  able  to  answer  the 
“  question,  then  I  reconiniend  him  to  j)ay  careful  att(*ntion  to 
“  whatever  that  lather  may  at  any  time  say,  for  he  has  over- 
“  come  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  accpiisition  of 
“  knowledge — inasmuch  as  he  ])ossesses  the  consciousness  that 
“  he  does  not  know,  and  has  the  moral  (‘ourage  to  avow  it.  1  f 
“  papa  fails  him,  let  him  go  to  mamma** — and,  if  she  has  read 
Mr.  Hahbage,  she  will  he  able  to  tell  him  that  you  may  either 
calculate  such  a  table,  term  by  term,  independently,  thus  : 
take  numher  of  "roui),  je.n.  .  .  .7 

add  1  to  it  .  .  .  .8 


multiply,  and  divide  by  two  2)59 


the  numlx'r  in  the  seventh  group  28 
t)r  by  the  method  of  dilferences,  thus  : — 


No.  of 

I)HTerenc<*  l>etwecn  No. 
of  marl)les  in  cacli 

I  )ifference 

Number  of 

inurblen  in 

group  niul  tiiat  in 

iH'tween  the 

group. 

each  group. 

file  neit. 

differences. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

(> 

3 

1 

4 

10 

4 

1 

5 

1.5 

.5 

1 

r> 

21 

0 

1 

7 

28 

7 

1 

Piling  of  shot  and  shell  and  various  other  ]>ractical  matters 
dej)ond  on  “  triangular  numbers.** 

Another  table  may  at  once  be  formed  by  adding  these 
groups,  thus : — 
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First 

Second 

Third 

Number. 

Table. 

difTcrence. 

difference. 

difference. 

1 

1  - 

-  -  3  - 

-  -  3  - 

-  -  1 

2 

1  +  3  =  4  - 

-  .  6  - 

.  .  4  . 

-  -  1 

3 

1  +  .3  -f  6  =  10  - 

-  -  10  - 

-  -  5  - 

-  -  1 

4 

1  +  3  +  6  +  10  =  20  - 

-  -  15  - 

-  -  6  - 

-  -  1 

5 

35  - 

-  -  21 

r> 


56 


Now,  to  find  any  term  in  this  ‘‘  pyramidar^  series — 

Number  of  group,  e.g,  .  .  .  .5 

add  1  to  it  .  .  .  .  .  .6 

add  1  more  to  it  .  .  .  ,  .7 

2)210 

3)105 

the  number  in  the  5th  group  .  .  35 

ITence  this  general  rule — the  number  of  balls  in  the  group  is 

w  (//  +  1  )(  w  4-  2).  ^  ,  .  .  1  •  1  .  , 

- j - 2^ — g — -  Now  tor  the  critical  point  where  aritli- 

metic  and  mechanism  meet.  We  will  give  it  in  Mr.  Babbage’s 
own  words : — 


Take  a  w^ries  of  wheels ;  mark  on  the  edpfes  of  each  the  nine  dibits ; 
place  tliem  above  each  other  on  an  axis.  The  lowest  would  indicate 
the  units*  figure,  the  next  aliove  the  tens,  and  so  on.  Several  such 
axes,  with  their  figure  wheels,  might  be  placed  around  a  system 
of  central  wheels,  with  which  the  wheels  of  any  one  or  more  axes 
might  at  times  be  made  to  gear.  Thus  the  figures  on  any  one  axis 
might,  by  means  of  these  central  wheels,  be  added  to  the  figure  wheels 
of  any  other  axis. 


To  understand  the  how  we  must  have  the  machine  before  us, 
and  bring  to  the  comprehension  of  it  a  fair  share  of  mechanical 
aptitude.  As  to  the  carrgingy  w’e  again  quote  Mr.  Babbage  : 

The  mechanical  means  I  employed  to  make  these  carriages  hear^ 
ftome  flight  analogy  to  the  operation  of  memory.  A  toothed  wheel 
had  the  ten  digits  marked  on  its  edge ;  between  the  nine  and  zero, 
a  projecting  tooth  was  placed.  Whenever  any  wheel,  in  receiving 
addition,  passed  from  nine  to  zero,  the  projecting  tooth  pushed  over  a 
certain  lever.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  nine  seconds  of  time  required  for 
addition  were  ended,  every  carriage  which  had  become  due  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  altered  position  of  its  lever.  An  arm  now^  w'cnt  round, 
which  was  so  contrived  that  the  act  of  replacing  that  lever  caused  the 
carriages  which  its  position  indicated  to  be  made  to  the  next  figure 
above.  But  this  figure  might  be  a  nine,  in  which  case,  in  passing 
to  zero,  it  would  put  over  its  lever,  and  so  on.  By  placing 
the  arms  spirally  round  an  axis,  these  successive  carriages  were 
accomplished. 
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This  nut  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  crack.  The  next  is  more 
puzzling  still : 

After  years  of  labour,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible 
U)  teach  inechauism  to  accomplish  another  mental  process,  namely, 
to  foresee.  As  soon  as  this  was  attained,  the  next  step  was  to  teach 
the  mechanism  ichich  could  foresee  to  act  upon  that  foresight.  'rhis 
was  not  so  ditticult :  certain  mechanical  means  were  soon  devised 
which,  although  very  far  from  simple,  were  yet  sufficient  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  possibilty  of  constructing  such  machinery. 

^Ir.  Babbage  keeps  his  secret :  he  is  fond  of  attributing 
human  powers  to  his  machine,  still  we  should  like  to  know  how 
a  machine  could  act  on  its  forcsighf.  He  only  eggs  on  our  curio¬ 
sity  to  disiippoint  it.  Bray  31r.  Babbage  can  “  you  explain  in 
two  words  the  principle  of  this  machine  How  would  such  an 
inquirer  have  liked  to  be  met  by  the  reply,  ‘‘  =  0  is  the 

principle  ? 

Well,  in  1822,  ^Ir.  Babbage  writes  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  introducing  his  discovery.  In 
1823,  (iovernment  advances  £l,r»i)U  towards  the  expense  of  the 
machine,  which  by  October,  1827,  has  cost  £3,47r).  In  1829, 
another  grant  of  £1,500  is  made,  the  machine  having  by  this 
time  cost  £0,098.  Various  represcuitations  are  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  &c.,  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr.  Goulburn  ((diancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer),  and  at  last  Government  agrees  to  advance  £3,000 
more,  to  take  the  machine  into  their  own  possession,  bat  not  to 
pledge  themsclrcs  to  complete  it — A  fire-])roof  house  is  built  to 
receive  it  and  the  drawings  connected  with  it ;  but  while 
Government  is  ‘‘  waiting  for  the  engineers  to  be  received  and 
‘‘  examined  before  taking  into  consideration  what  further  pro- 
“  ceedings,  Mr.  Babbage,  ‘‘  speculating  on  the  general 

“  principles  of  mechanical  construction,  came  ui)on  a  principle 

of  an  entirely  new  kindy  the  power  of  which  over  the  most 
**  com])licated  arithmetical  operations  appeared  almost  un- 
‘‘  bounded. This  was  the  Anulgtical  Engine,  which  threw  tlie 
old  Differenee  Engine  into  the  shade,  and  the  amount  of  thought 
expended  on  it  may  be  guessc'd  from  the  fact  that  more  than 
“  twenty'  different  mechanical  modes  for  j>erforming  the  opera* 
“  tion  of  addition  were  designed  and  drawn  lH>forc  the  necessary 
“  degree  of  simplicity  was  attained.*’  Governments  change  : 
Lord  ^lelbourne  go(*s  in  and  out  of  oflicc  :  but  still  the  engine 
is  unfinislied.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Babbage  improves  and  simplifies 
as  lie  goes  on,  and  so  suj)ersedes  his  ow  n  original  invention  even 
btdore  it  is  completed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Government 
is  a  little  uncertain  whether  he  intends  them  U)  help  in  com- 
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pleting  the  old  or  commencing  the  new  machine. 
Kovembcr,  1842,  he  comes  in  collision  with  the 


At  last,  in 
practical,  un¬ 
imaginative  mind  which  (we  remember)  settled  the  carrenct/ 
(jaesliofi  by  the  taunt, “  What  is  a  pound  .  .  Tlie  last  outgrowtli 
of  a  race  of  cotton  spinners  none  of  whom  could  have  invented, 
we  do  not  say  what  Arkwright  did  or  Cruttwell,  but  even  the 
smallest  improvement  in  any  of  these  wonderful  engines,  was 
not  likely  to  have  much  sympathy  with  one  whom  the  world  looks 
on  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  ^Ir.  Babbage  goes  away  soinew  hat 
indignant  that,  having  given  his  original  invention  to  the 
(jovernment  (for  the  £(),0()()),  he  has  been  during  eight  years 
hindered  by  their  indecision  from  finishing  it,  and  also  has 
been  currently  supposed  to  be  pocketing  large  grants  of  p\iblic 
money.  The  real  fact  being  that  he  has  sacrificed  himself  to 
his  hobby,  has  seen  vastly  inferior  men  pass  him  in  the  race, 
and  has  only  the  satisfaction  of  having  (during  the  work  on  the 
first  engine)  discovered  the  more  wonderful  Analytical.  ‘^Tho 
“  result  of  the  interview^  with  Sir  11.  Peel  was  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory,’^  says  Mr.  Babbage.  They  offer  him  his  old  engine 
back  again — he  declines  it,  and  it  now^  lies  in  King’s  College 
Museum.  Difference  Engine  No.  2,  embodying  the  amplifica¬ 
tions  arrived  at  in  planning  the  Analytical,  is  now  commenced 
under  the  countenance  of  Lord  llosse  and  the  lloyal  Soeietv. 
“  Delays  (how’ever)  arise  from  various  causes,  and  great  ex- 
“  IK'iices  are  incurred.”  Indeed,  a  class  of  skilled  w  orkmen  has 
almost  to  be  created  for  the  delicate  constructions  requisite  for 
the  machine,  and  ^Ir.  Babbage  might  thus  W'ell  take  credit  for 
having  given  an  impulse  to  practical  mechanism  as  w  ell  as  to 
higher  mathematics.  At  last  Government  gets  tired,  having 
spent  £17,000,  in  addition  to  the  £20,000,  which  ^Ir.  Babbage 
tells  us  he  has  “  sacrificed  upon  this  and  other  works  of 
science.” 


Lord  Derby’s  answer  to  Lord  Rosse  (when,  during  the  short¬ 
lived  Tory  administration  in  1852,  he  is  urged  to  take  up  the 
new'  engine)  is  very  characteristic,  lie  consults  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  ])ronounces  the  scheme  to  be 
1st. — Indefinitely  expulsive, 

2nd. — The  ultimate  success  problematical, 
drd. — The  expenditure  utterly  incapable  of  being  calculated, 
(hi  the  second  of  these  objections  Mr.  Babbage  thus  com¬ 
ments  : — 


Bid  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  refer  to  its  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  or  to  its  inatluMiiatical  principles?  As  to  construction,  the  un¬ 
rivalled  workmanship  of  Bifference  Engine  No.  I  proved  well  enough 
that  a  bimpler  form  of  the  same  engine  could  be  executed.  As  to  any 
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doubt  of  its  mathematical  principles,  this  was  excusable  in  one,  himself 
too  practically  accpiainted  with  the  fallibility  of  his  own  figures,  over 
which  the  severe  (luti(‘s  of  his  olHce  had  stultified  his  brilliant  imaj^ina- 
tioii.  Far  other  lip:ures  are  dear  to  him — those  of  speech,  in  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  indeed  prominent. 


Whatever  fancies  our  author  may  indulge  in,  he  is  always  a 
staunch  Liberal  and  delights  to  make  a  hit  against  the  other  side, 
lie  })roceeds  : 


My  en  <’ine  can  calculate  the  millions  the  ex-Chancellor  squandered ; 
it  may  possibly  enable  him  to  unmuddle  even  his  own  finamnal  ac¬ 
counts,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  its  friend  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced 
that  it  can  be  made  useful  to  him. 


“  Man  wrongs  and  Time  avenges,’’  is  our  author’s  motto  : 
“the  Ilerostratus  of  science”  is  the  name  bv  which  he  signals 
out  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the  quasher  of  his  plans  for  state  aid.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Dabbagc  works  on  :  invents  a  plan  for  (oiticipafiiKi  tlio 
carruuje  hy  means  of  sets  of  })ierced  cards,  like  those  used  in  the 
Jaccpiard  loom.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  machine  will 
best  be  understood  from  this  little  explanation,  given  to  a  most 
learned  trio,  Dessel,  Jacobi,  and  Professor  M’Pullagh  of  Dublin  : 

1  slicwcd  that  the  Tables  to  be  used  must,  of  course,  be  compnt(‘d 
and  punched  on  cards  by  the  machine,  in  which  case  they  would  be  un- 
donbtc<lly  correct.  I  then  a«ld(‘d  that  when  the  machine  wanted  a  ta¬ 
bular  number,  say  the  lojijarithm  of  a  j»:iven  number,  it  would  ring  a  bell 
and  then  stop  itself.  On  this  the  attendant  would  look  at  a  certain 
part  ot  the  machine,  and,  linding  what  it  wanted,  would  go  to  the  drawer 
containing  tlu^  paste-board  cards,  r(‘presenting  its  table  of  logs  ;  from 
these  he  would  take  the  napiired  logarithmic  card,  and  jdace  it  in  tin; 
machine;  upon  this  the  engine  would  lirst  ascertain  whether  the  assis¬ 
tant  had  or  had  not  given  him  the  correct  logarithm  of  tin;  number,  if 
80,  it  would  use  it,  and  continue  its  work  ;  but  if  it  found  tin*  atten¬ 
dant  had  given  him  a  wrong  logarithm,  it  would  then  ring  a  louder 
bell,  and  stop  itself.  On  the  attendant  again  examining  the  engine,  he 
would  observe  the  words,  “  Wrong  tabular  number,”  and  so  would  bo 
directed  to  repair  his  mistake.” 

This  is  an  instance  of  ^fr.  Babbage’s  conceit  of  attributing 
mind  to  his  engine  :  this,  indeed,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  man, 
to  enhance  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  not  by  exalting  man, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  tlian  the  angels,  but  by  shewing 
that  mental  operations  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  me- 
clianism.  Ih-ofessor  M‘Cullagh  naturally  asks  why,  if  the 
machine  could  tell  whether  the  logarithm  was  the  right  one,  it 
should  have  asked  the  attendant  at  alLf  lie  does  not  get  his 
answer,  but  is  told  that  the  means  used  are  ridhndousl^'  simple, 
and  that  he  shall  know  all  about  it  in  a  few  days.  This  is  a 
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^)ckI  deal  Mr.  Ilabbage's  way  :  ‘‘  he  can  an’  if  he  would,”  hut 
unhappily  for  the  inquisitive  reader,  he  is  seldom  willing  to  ex¬ 
plain  things  a  fond.  He  can  never  quite  get  rid  of  the  showniau 
spirit :  “Come  up,  gentlemen,  come  up,  and  see  the  wonderful 
“  analytical  engine  which  has  the  entire  control  o\cy  (trithinefirfd 


“  oj)crations  and  combinations  of  algebraic  symbols.”  To  be  able 
to  write  at  the  head  of  his  page,  “  Foreign  visitors  pazzlcff*'  and 


to  tell  us  how  Count  Strzelecki,  recently  come  from  (diina, 


assured  him  at  a  dinner  party  that  there  was  nothing  the 
Celestials  inquired  so  much  about  as  “  the  machine,”  seem  to 


our  author  exploits  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  As  to  the  machine, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  grand  scale  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  when  we  read  tliat  it  is  to  work  to  /(////  places  of  tigiires; 
“it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  demands  of  science  exceed  this 
limit.”  “  It  has  aniimited  ponrry  and  so  would  have  to  occu])y 
“  unlimited  space,  were  not  the  infinity  of  time  substituted  for 
“  the  infinity  of  space.^^  This  is  grand  language  ;  but  then  the 
aim  of  the  engine  is  a  grand  one.  As  ^l.  Tlana  writes,  in  1840, 
“  Hitherto  the  leyislatire  de])artment  of  our  analysis  has  betui 
“  all-iK)werful — the  cjrecatice  all  feeble.  Your  engine  seems  to 
“  give  us  the  same  control  over  the  executive  which  we  have 
“  hitherto  only  possesst^l  over  tlie  legislative  department.”  And 
it  is  a  grand  aim,  connected  too,  in  many  ways,  with  the  needs 
of  practical  life,  for  (as  has  olleii  been  asked)  “  where  should  we 
all  be  but  for  tables  of  logarithms  ?  ”  and  how  grand  to  be  able 
by  mechanism  to  secure  ourselves  against  the  possibility  of  error 
in  computing  them  ! 

We  recommend  any  one  who  wants  at  a  glance  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  he  must  bring  with  him  to  the  work,  who  would  thoroughly 
understand  this  macliine,  to  open  the  book  at  page  IdO,  and  see 
how  Mr.  llabbage  puzzled  IMana,  Menabrea,  Nosotti,  and  the 
other  bigwigs  of  Italy,  at  the  Turin  meeting  of  1840;  and  shewed 
them  that  the  engine  can  solve  numerical  equations  of  any  deyree, 
performing  the  acts  of  judgment  required  during  the  analytical 
inquiry ;  whereas  a  living  mathematician  could  often  not  decide 


on  the  pnqx'r  course  till  much  jnevious  work  had  been  gone 
through.  One  would  hardly  have  thought  that  “o|Kuation 
cards,”  similar  to  the  long  sets  of  eards  which  we  see  hanging 
alxmt  lace-making  frames,  and  which  hopelessly  puzzle  us  when 
so  hanging,  could  Im  so  prepared  as  to  supersede  the  “method 
of  approximation,^’  and  other  prwesses  of  the  theory  of  equations. 

At  Turin  Mr.  llabbage  is  in  his  element.  His  “highly- 
valued  friend,”  General  Menabrea,  publishes  a  memoir  on  the 
Machine,  which  is  translated  with  notes  by  Ijady  Lovelace 
(Lonl  Hyron’s  only  child).  Of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  Mr. 
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Babbage  makes  a  grand  hit  of  lliis  aristocratic  co-operation. 
But  if  well  treated  abroad,  he  is  not  made  much  of  at  home. 

I  He  is  very  angry,  and  justly  we  think,  that  the  Royal  Society 

I  should  not  ha\c  given  him  its  gold  medals  for  his  system  of 

“mechanical  notation'^  for  facilitating  reference  to  complicated 
drawings  of  machinery.  The  medals  were  given,  contrary  to 
the  express  law  “  that  they  shoidd  be  for  discoveries,  <fcc.,  made 
known  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  award,”  one  to  J.  Dalton, 
whose  great  invention  was  twenty  years  old,  the  other  to  Ivory 
(of  the  Theorem),  for  a  paper  published  three  years  before.  This 
technical  unfairness  led  our  author  to  publish  his  Decline  of 
Science  in  England,  Another  grievance  is  that  Government 
would  not  lend  the  machine  which  they  had  bought  and  pnt 

ic//m//at  King’s  College,  to  any  of  the  “Great  Exhibitions.”  In  ’51 
they  did  not  show  it — “  were”  (in  Mr.  Babbage’s  modest  phrase) 
“  as  insensible  to  the  greatest  mechanical  as  they  were  to  what  has 
“  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest  mathematical  triumph 
“  of  their  country.”  The  New  Yorkers  tried  in  vain  to  borrow  it. 

I  !Mr.  Dargan  could  not  get  it  for  Dublin.  Worst  of  all,  at  Paris, 

f  in  ’55,  its  rivail,  the  Swedish  machine  of  M.  Scheutz  got  great 

KvSoi',  while  no  notice  was  taken  of  our  poor  countryman  to  whom 
the  idea  was  due.  It  was  in  tlie  Exhibition  of  ’02,  “j)oked  in  a 
4  “  hole,  4  feet  4  by  5  feet  dc'ep,  dark  and  out  of  tlic  way  ;  vast  wall- 

“  spaces  close  by  being  at  the  same  time  taken  up  with  oil-clotbs 
“  and  carpets.”  ^Ir.  Babbage  and  his  friend  ^Ir.  Gravatt  much 
wish  some  one  to  be  employed  to  explain  the  engine — foreigners 
are  puzzled  ;  asks  if  the  Commissioners  are  hetes  :  JVIr.  Jhibbage 
!  “  thinks  it  his  duty  to  save  his  country’s  character  at  the  expense 

I  of  his  own,”  and  says  the  Commissioners  are  men  of  high  rank, 

I  and  probably  don’t  even  know  his  name.  “Ah  but,”  (say  the 

foreign  savans)  “  kings  abroad  have  shown  you  great  respect.” 
Mr.  Babbage  shows  how,  from  the  greediness  with  which  wood- 
cuts  of  the  engine  were  sought,  tliat  a  pretty  large  audience 
might  have  been  reckoned  on,  and  at  least  .£*d  realised  by  “  a 
lecture which,  repeat wl  thrice  a  day,  with  the  sale  of  the 
woodcuts,  would  have  brought  £10  daily.  AV^e  think  he  is  a 
little  sanguine  in  his  calculations  ;  still  he  is  perfectly  justified 
in  contrasting  the  rigid  economy  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
refused  him  six  shillings  a  day  for  an  attendant,  with  their 
lavishing  £5,000  on  Captain  Eowke,  for  his  design  of  the  “  ugly, 
useless,  and  expensive  ”  domes,  although,  at  the  time,  his  whole 
time  was  being  paid  for  by  the  nation.  Why  did  not  M r.  Babbage 
himself  employ  a  lecturer  and  pocket  the  proc^ecds  J'  “  Is  it  usual,” 
is  his  exjdanation,  “  when  you  buy  a  carriage  to  expect  the  (!oach- 
“  builder  to  keep  you  supplied  with  a  man-servant  Y”  The  engine 
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was  (jrovcnimcnt  proi)erty ;  and  our  author,  evidently  stubborn 
in  little  things,  is  just  the  man  to  spend  largely  on  bis  liobbv, 
and  then,  out  of  wilfulness,  to  refuse  the  last  shilling  needed  to 
bring  the  whole  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Poor  man,  be  has 
enough  to  sicken  him.  ^^  bile  be  is  explaining  bis  machine  he 
is  assailed  witli  “  How  about  the  orj^an  bovsi^’’ — the  Cominis- 
sioners  treat  him  with  olf-band  c()ldness,and  when  the  Exhibition 
closes,  the  King’s  (College  authorities  decline  taking  the  ‘  Engine’ 
back,  and  it  is  huddled  otf  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

We  must  say  that  we  would  gladly  see  less  signs  of  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  great  people  in  this  volume.  ‘‘The  JiUte  Prince 
(  onsort,”  “  Penalties  of  Exalted  Station,”  are  headings  of  some 
})ages ;  and  then  follow  the  author’s  reflections  on  the  Ih-ince — 
“  Existing  an  isolated  spirit  imprisoned  within  its  crystal  globe, 
“  and  perceiving  the  colours  of  external  objects  moditied  by 
‘‘  those  tints  imparted  to  them  by  its  own  surrounding  sphere. 
“  No  change  of  view  can  teach  it  to  rectify  this  partial  judg- 
ment ;  throughout  its  earthward  course  the  same  undying 
“  rainbow  attends  to  the  last  its  parent  drop.”  Then  follows  a 
wlude  chapter  on  the  Iron  Duke;  to  whom  Mr.  Ihibbago 
suggests  that  just  as  military  offences  are  made  public  l)y 
reading  the  award  of  the  court-martial  at  the  head  of  eacli 
regiment,  so  acts  of  noble  forbearance  or  self-exertion  (he  rc- 
fern'd  to  the  loss  of  the  Pirheoheady  and  the  almost  unexampled 
heroism  of  the  troops  on  board)  should  be  publicly  recorded, 
and  a  letter  of  commendation  sent  by  the  Colonel  to  each 
rtdative.  “The  Duke  listened  to  me  with  great  attention.  I 
“  thought,  however,  that  he  a})j)lied  the  idea  more  to  the  oflicers, 
“  whilst  mv  main  object  was  in  the  interest  of  the  ])rivatcs.” 
We  rejoice  to  record  this  trait  of  good  feeling  and  kindly 
thought  in  the  enemy  of  street-music.  It  shows  that  our 
author  has  a  large,  warm  heart  despite  his  eccentricities,  and  can 
c*are  for  otliers  despite  the  engrossing  character  of  his  studies. 
The  state  of  the  common  soldier  is  not  very  enviable  now.  Ho 
is  a  mere  machine,  pi})eclayed,  drilled,  ticketed.  Nowhert'  is 
the  startling  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  seen  so  much  as 
in  the  army.  Your  drunken,  dissolute  young  sub,”  not  over 
scrupidous,  pi'rhaps,  at  cards,  driven  to  all  sorts  of  sharp  tricks 
to  raise  ready  cash  on  his  ‘‘expectations,”  is  in  every  respect, 
exce])t  the  one  of  “  position,”  many  degrees  below  Sergeant 
Mac'faggart  or  even  (\)r]Mwal  Stubbs.  Yet,  till  the  Yictoria 
i'ross  was  instituted,  Stubbs  (\>.  were  never  noticed,  unless  a 
wound  had  earned  tor  them  additional  pay.  AVe  are  ashamed 
of  our  army:  it  has  still  the  worst  evils  of  feudalism,  without 
the  mitigations  which  made  “service”  easv  when  under  a  chict 
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whom  most  of  his  moii  know,  on  whoso  ostato  thov  woro  ])ro- 
bablv  labourors  or  yoonion.  Ihibba^o  givos  many  intorosting 

nneodotos  of  tho  Diiko,  showing  his  kindnoss,  liis  lovo  of  ordor, 
hismodosty  ;  tlius,  wlionaskod  liow,  the  Froncli  Marshals  luiving 
each  his  own  ])oouliar  oxoollonco,  ho  boat  thoin  all,  ho  replied  : 
“  I  think  that  if  any  nnoxpootod  oiroiiinstanco  ooourrod  in  tho 
“  midst  of  a  battle  which  deranged  its  whole  ])lan,  1  could,  per- 
“  ha])s,  organize  another  plan  more  (piiekly  than  most  of  them.*’ 
Sir  11.  Davy  is  not  a  friend  to  our  author,  lie  prevents  him 
(by  an  illegal  use  of  his  ])residential  })owers)  from  obtaining  the 
under-secretaryship  of  the  Koval  Society.  A  transactit)n  of  Sir 
II.  Davy  is  mentiom'd  in  which,  if  the  evidence  is  correct,  he 
“  contrived  to  transfer  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  from  tho 
“  funds  of  the  Royal  Society  into  his  own  pocket  ”!  The  mean¬ 
nesses  of  little  men  our  author  is  fond  of  showing  up.  Thus 
the  thaumatrope,  a  well-known  toy,  ‘‘improved”  by  Dr.  Fitton, 
from  llerschers  idea  of  spinning  a  shilling  so  as  to  sec  both 
sides  at  once,  is  “  by  Dr.  Paris,  and  sold  at  the 

Royal  Institution  at  T.s*.  (v/.  C)ur  a\ithor  puts  out  one  more 
thaumatrope,  with  “  how  to  turn  a  penny  ”  on  one  side  and  a 
picture  of  the  doctor  with  “  new  trick  from  Paris”  on  the  other. 

The  i)oet  Rogers  and  his  sister  were  staunch  friends  of  ^Ir. 
Rahbage,  and  furnish  material  for  a  chapter  of  amusing  gossip. 
4'he  imagination  (we  are  told)  of  the  author  of  tho  P/ensnres  of 
Menwrt/  was  so  vivid  that,  sitting  down  to  dinner  before  one 
of  the  then  new  single  pane  windows  of  plate  glass,  he  thought 
the  window  was  open,  and  accordingly  caught  cold. 

^Ir.  Rabbage  goes  to  l^iris,  is  made  much  of,  though  Riot 
excuses  himself  for  not  having  the  machine  ex])laine(l  to  him 
on  the  score  of  his  old  age,  which  hinders  his  attemjding  new 
subjects.  This  must  have  been  a  little  mortifying  to  “  our 
“  pliilosoplier.”  However,  his  reception  at  Rerlin  by  Von 
Humboldt  must  have  indemnihed  him  for  this,  and  is  certainly 
in  strange  contrast  with  his  tn'atment  in  liondon.  How  Mr. 
Rahhage  is  nearly  drowned  in  the  Thames  'runnel ;  how  he  leels 
when  he  goes  down  in  a  diving  bell ;  how,  going  to  see  a  great 
casting  at  Chantrey’s,  along  with  Captain  Kater  (SirT.  Lawrence 
would  have  been"  of  the  party  but  he  was  ill,  “  indeed,”  we 
are  naively  told,  “  he  died  a  day  or  two  after”),  he  tries  “  how 
“  it  feels”  in  an  oven  at  2Go° ;  how,  again,  he  descends  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  “  encumbered  with  one  of  Troughton’s  heavy 
“  barometers  strapj)ed  to  his  back,  looking  mucli  like  Cupid’s 

quiver,  though  probably  rather  heavier,”  and  slides  down  tho 
steep  incline  of  tine  sand,  fortunately  coming  to  a  stop  before 
plunging  into  the  burning  plain  below, — all  this  we  have  not 
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time  to  record,  \^y  the  way,  he  nearly  tumbles  into  tlie  liquid 
lava  while  leaning  out  over  a  little  cone  of  scoria',  watching  the 
progress  of  a  “  real  minature  eruption.*’ 

Tlien  he  goes  down  a  coal  pit  at  Merthyr,  along  with  Professor 
^foll,  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  test  the  tire  damp  ;  he  invents  too 
an  earthquake-ometer,  viz.,  a  gaslight  burning  before  a  mirror, 
secun'd,  of  course,  from  currents  of  air ;  when  you  see  this 
light’s  reflect  ion  rise  and  fall  without  hearing  the  noise  of  cart 
or  carriage  outside  you  may  be  sure  ‘‘the  earthwave”  is  tlie 
cause  ;  only,  we  beg  to  submit,  you  will  probably  have  to  watch 
the  looking-glass  so  long  that  your  patience  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  earthquake  comes.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  passages 
in  the  book  is  that  which  details  his  meeting  “  Sam  Brown,  the 
“  intelligent  operative,”  in  Bradford.  He  asks  him,  finding 
him  intelligent  and  acute,  if  he  has  seen  the  “  Eeonomu  of 
“  Manufacturesf*  “Sir”  (said  the  man)  “  I  know  it  well :  that  hook 
“  made  me  thiak,^'  “  Why,  I  wrote  it,”  replied  our  author — “  on 
“  hearing  which  Sam  Brown’s  delight  was  unbounded  :  he  held 
“  out  his  brawny  hand,  which  I  cordially  grasped.”  After  all, 
though  he  likes  to  have  Lady  Wilton  to  explain  his  difficulties 
to,  with  “the  Duke”  listening  close  by  ;  Mr.  Babbage,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  “  knows  a  man  when  he  meets  him.”  We  are 
sorry  he  did  not  take  his  workman  friend  to  share  the  “  hearty 
“  dinner”  which  ho  takes  cure  to  tell  us  he  partook  of  before 
starting  for  Leeds. 

Amid  all  his  engrossing  pursuits,  Mr.  Babbage  finds  time  for 
a  giKHl  deal  of  electioneering :  he  is  a  staunch  Whig.  When 
some  one  s;iys,  “  Do  go  up  and  vote  for  Cojdey  (Lord  Lyndhurst) ; 
“  you  think  him  a  Tory,  but  he  is  what  he  always  was — a 
Bepublican he  replies  that  he  is  equally  unable  to  vote  for 
him  iqK)!!  that  ground.  As  to  election  committees,  he  tells  us  that 
“  a  jester  and  a  gocKl  story  teller  are  very  useful ;  but  a  jolly  and 
“  enterprising  ])rofessor  of  rhodomontade  is  often  invaluable, 
“  osjH'cially  if  he  is  not  an  Irishman.  Oveasionalljf  a  few  simple, 
“  honest  men  are  pat  on  committees.  The  rest  think  them  bores, 
“  to  Ik'  endured  because  they  give  a  high  moral  character  to  the 
“  cause  ;  but  when  they  differ  from  the  more  worldly  members, 
“  it  is  invariably  whispered  they  are  crotchety  fellows.”  31  r. 
Bablwigt'  has  iK'en  in  the  field  himself:  he  stood  for  Finsbury  in 
ISdo,  with  what  success  those  who  know  Finsbury  will  not  need 
to  In'  told. 

Although  electioneering  gave  him  a  sickener  of  “  those  rascally 
“  Whiijsf*  we  find  him  in  the  very  next  chapter  as  great  a 
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courtier  as  ever,  to  get  J)altoii  ])resentecl  to  King 

AVilliaiii.  Dalton,  the  (iiiaker,  could  not  wear  a  court  dress 
biHause  of  the  sword;  he  appeared  in  an  Oxford  D.O.Ii’s  robes, 
not  scandalized  at  the  bright  colours,  “  because  he  had  a  con- 
“  veiiicnt  colour-blindness  which  made  the  redaj)pear  like  dirt/’ 
Very  ditlerent  from  his  experience  of  English  ( ourts  is  our 
author’s  reception  at  Turin.  lie  finds  (diaries  Albert  remark¬ 
ably  shy,  but  deeply  interested  in  scientific  (piestions.  At  the 
first  interview  ting  sit  upjwsite  to  each  others  and  discuss  the 
electric  telegraph  and  the  new  law  of  storms.  After  a  yery 
long  talk,  ^Ir.  Dabbage  half  rises  to  take  leave  ;  the  King  starts 
and  lifts  both  his  hands  in  dismay  that  a  subject  should  venture 
to  break  up  a  royal  audience,  but  in  a  moment,  with  true  kingly 
politeness  and  good  nature,  takes  up  again  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  llis  ^lajesty,  indeed,  quite  spoils  him,  sends  him  in  a  state 
carriage  to  see  a  vintage,  helps  him  to  pick  up  his  drawings 
when  they  are  blown  all  over  the  room,  and  wdien  he  is  going 
orders  the  courier  to  stop  the  Geneva  mail  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  he  may  have  a  good  sight  of  the  ‘‘  I’ont  Charles  Albert.” 
8aid  an  Italian  friend,  ‘‘  You  have  fascinated  our  King.  He 
“  has  shaken  hands  with  you  :  he  has  asked  you  to  sit  down  at 
“  an  audience  :  he  has,  rarest  of  all,  permitted  you  to  make  a 
‘‘  present  to  the  (iueen.” 

Mr.  Ilabbage  is  one  of  that  melancholy  party  which,  despite 
the  death  of  iSlr.  Iluskisson,  had  to  roll  on,  in  the  first  railway 
train,  to  Manchester,  ‘‘  to  eat  their  luncheon,”  the  borough-reeve 
saying  that  unless  they  did  so  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety 
of  the  to\vn,  so  wdld  w^as  everybody  with  excitement.  He  is  a  great 
man,  too,  on  the  Great  Western  Line,  having  a  special  engine 
always  at  his  disposal,  and  working  experiments  as  to  “  force  of 
traction,”  Ac.,  quite  at  his  owm  sweet  will.  He  tells  us  he  has 
many  plans  for  rendering  raihvay  travelling  safer,  Ac.,  but  “  my 
”  opinions  will  be  regarded  as  the  dreams  of  an  amateur,  and 
”  put  aside  until  casually  heaixlof  or  reAnirnfcd  by  some  official 
”  person  who  shall  have  interest  enough  to  get  my  plans  (piietly 
”  adopted  as  his  owui  inventions.  This  is  now^  happening  to  m^ 
”  system  of  di8tin«:uishin<i:  liijhthouses  from  each  other,  Ac.  ’ 
He  therefore  declines  entering  into  his  modes  of  increasing  the 
security  of  raihvay  traffic.  One  of  his  grand  objects  is  to  supjily 
every  engine  “  wdth  mechanical  self- registering  means  of  re- 
”  cording  its  own  velocity  at  every  instant.”  This  is  managed 
thus  :  a  jiowerful  spring-clock  wdth  chronometer  movement  lifts 
every  half  second  a  pcH^uliar  self-feeding  pen  and  leaves  an  ink 
dot  on  paper  which  is  moving  over  a  small  table  with  the  velocity 
given  to  it  by  the  carriage  wheels. 
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And  now  comes  the  famous  sfiret  music  question.  The 
wliole  is  treated  of  in  mathematical  style.  One  “  table  ” 
gives  the  “instruments  of  torture;'^  another  the  “encoii- 
ragers/’  among  whom  our  author  triumjdiantly  classes  “  ladies 
of  elastic  virtue  and  cosmojx)litan  tendencies/’  to  whom 
street  music  atlbrds  an  excuse  for  displaying  their  fascinations 
at  their  own  open  windows.  We  also  have  a  table  of  “per¬ 
formers  ”  classified  according  to  nationalities,  lie  well  remarks 
that  professional  musicians  suffer  most  from  the  nuisance :  they 
not  only  feel  it  at  home,  but  also  “  when  they  are  giving  a  lesson 
in  llelgravia.”  But  then  musicians  have  a  sort  of  revenge; 
London  house  walls  are  so  thin  that  they  inflict  all  their  “  scales 


and  lessons”  on  their  next  neighbours,  suggesting  retaliations, 
of  which  our  author  gives  some  amusing  instances.  In  cases  of 
sickness  the  irritation  produced  is  often  frightful ;  and  never  a 
year  passes  without  horses  being  frightened  by  German  bands 
and  lives  lost  in  consequence.  Of  himself,  Mr.  Babbage  says, 
“  a  fourth  part  of  my  working  power  has  been  destroyed  by  this 
nuisiince.”  He  gets,  of  course,  into  trouble  with  everybody 
official  and  non-oflicial :  they  put  a  new  hackney  coach  stand  in 
his  street,  which  thereupon  gets  speedily  filled  with  coffee  shops, 
beer  shops,  and  lodging  houses,  llis  neighbours  have  set  niusic- 
grinders  at  him,  and  take  to  following  him  eu  mass(^,  as  dogs  do  a 
lion,  when  he  walks  out  in  despair  to  seek  a  policeman.  I  jit  tic 
boys  cry  “stoj)  thief,”  and  throw  stones  and  dead  cats ;  and  one 
impetuous  champion  of  popular  rights  threatens  to  burn  him  in 
his  own  house.  The  magistrates  do  not  help  him  as  they  ought. 
It  was  illegal  to  seize  a  musician’s  “instrument,”  so  the  men 
give  false  addresses  (at  Bichmond,  Brentford,  and  so  forth),  and 
when,  aided  by  the  police,  “  the  philosopher  ”  lies  in  wait  at 
their  haunts,  they  manage  somehow  to  give  him  the  slip;  even 
when  he  eatehes  his  offender  he  rarely  gets  a  conviction.  His 
calculations  are  curious — “  4*7  pi'r  cent  are  always  ill  in  Ijondon, 
“  that  is,  forty-seven  in  a  thousand :  iu  mg  street  it  arera(jcs  ten 


“  j)er  house ;  nut  far  from  uie  the  avenujo  is  thirteeuP  He  means 
ten  per  score  of  houses;  for  just  after  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in 
Manchester  Street,  close  to  his  house,  with  fifty-six  houses,  there 
are  usually  about  twenty-six  people  ill,  “about  fifty  invalids 
“  (taking  in  the  whole  area)  being  probably  disturbed  by  the 
“  same  noises  which  interrupt  my  pursuits.”  Now  that  ^Ir. 
Bass’s  bill  is  law  “an  old  lawyer’s”  opinion  is  valueless  except 
as  showing  how  lawyers  differ.  He,  writing  to  the  Times,  says 
every  public  road  helougs  to  the  Sovereign,  for  the  nation;  the 
individual’s  right  is  simply  to  pass  and  repass,  he  is  no  more 
entitled  to  set  up  a  stall  on  it  or  stand  and  play  music  than  he 
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would  have  to  dig  for  minerals  below  it.  A  brass  band  has  no 
loevs  standi  on  the  Queen’s  highway.  One  thing  enhanced  ^tr. 
Babbage’s  difficulties  in  all  this — that  every  police  magistrate 
is  practically  “over  all  causes  supreme”  in  his  own  district,  and 
that  each  interprets  the  law  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

No  subject  comes  amiss  to  our  author :  we  have  a  chapter  on 
int,  one  on  the  use,  in  travelling,  of  a  knowledge  of  tools  and  the 
possession  of  a  bit  of  machinery  which  you  can  show  in  railways, 
&c.,  “  it  ensures  you  much  civility.”  Practically  useful  is  his  plan 
for  punching  holes  in  glass,  seeing  that  a  Devonport  glazier  to 
whom  he  communicates  it  won’t  take  any  rent  for  the  lodging, 
at  two  guineas  a  week  in  which  he  had  been  for  a  month. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that 
which  treats  of  miracles  in  connection  with  the  Difference  Engine. 
This  machine  goes  on  counting,  say  the  natural  nunilK'rs,  up  to 
a  million.  It  then  begins  a  new  series  of  figures  showing  a  different 
law  :  and  after  a  very  long  period  it  changes  its  law  again.  This 
is  the  argument  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  Ninth  Bridgewater 
Treatise — the  most  observable  of  all  those  ponderous  “  tomes 
written  to  prove  a  foregone  conclusion.”  Our  machine  cannot, 
by  its  structure,  go  on  beyond  a  million  in  simple  numbers  ; 
set  it  at  999990  and  in  ten  turns  it  will  take  up  with  a  new“  law.” 
So  a  miracle.  The  engine  of  Providence  may  be  so  set  as  to  go 
on  its  usual  routine  for  so  long,  and  then  to  suddenly  change  for 
one  instance,  reverting  immediately  after  to  its  old  plan.  And 
just  as  the  maker  of  the  machine  may  tell  his  assistant  when  to 
expect  the  periodical  “  breaks,”  so  God  may  even  see  fit  to  foretel 
to  some  the  change,  such  foreknowledge  becoming  cither  pro¬ 
phesying  or  working  miracles,  as  they  pleased,  to  whom  the  change 
had  been  made  known.  “  Miracles  are  not  the  breach  of  esta-' 
“  blished  laws  ;  they  are  the  very  circumstances  which  indicate 
“  the  existence  of  far  higher  laws,  which  at  the  appointed  time 
“  produce  their  pre-intended  results.”  This  is  hardly  the 
Christian  view  :  it  seems  as  if,  to  get  Mr.  Babbage’s  support 
for  miracles,  we  are  giving  up  a  personal  God,  and  falling  back 
on  a  mere  law  which  (however  “  high  ”)  cannot  indemnify  us 
for  the  loss  of  the  other.  In  his  chapter  on  llcligiony  our 
author  surely  confounds  mathematical  and  moral  evidence  :  the 
two  differ  in  this  that  w’hat  we  should  never  accept  as  proof  in 
things  not  affecting  life  and  conduct,  we  feel  to  be  sufficient 
because  conscience  gives  us  our  warrant  for  believing.  It  is 
just  here  that  faith  and  mere  belief  touch. 

Against  the  Athanasian  creed  Mr.  Babbage  is  very  bitter — 
”  I  felt  the  utmost  disgust  at  the  direct  contradiction  in  terms 
“  which  its  words  implied.”  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
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mathematical  and  the  metaphysical  mind  are  the  direct  opposites 
of  each  other  :  clearly  our  author  has  no  sympathy  with,  nay,  is 
entirely  incapable  of  enteriiij^  into  the  lanp^uage  of  the  school¬ 
men.  It  is  from  God’s  irorh,  and  not  from  man’s  evidence^ 
that  he  obtained  his  most  satislactory  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  lleing.  His  object  is  always  to  bring  down  nian’s 
self-conceit.  “  Man  has  fire  senses.  Other  animals  may  possess 
“  others,  the  existence  of  which  we  can  never  discover  ;  and  thus 
“  they,  despised  by  us,  may  yet  enjoy  a  higher  corporeal  and 
intellectual  existence  than  ours.”  Our  dreams  about  pre-exis¬ 
tence,  and  the  state  of  things  during  the  geological  epochs,  he 
cleverly  ridicules  in  a  vision,  which  describes  how  he  1‘ell  asleep 
in  the  Dean’s  pew  in  Salisbury  Cathedral ;  the  verger  had  been 
eating  his  lunch  there,  and  had  left  a  crust  of  cheese  under  the 
pillow :  thus  my  spirit  is  put  en  rapport  with  the  soul  of  a 

“  mite,  one  of  the  most  cultivated  of  his  race.”  The  mite’s  re¬ 
velations  enable  him  to  draw  out  ‘‘  parallel  passages  in  the  cre- 
“  ation  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  birth  and  education  of  a  Glos- 
“  ter  cheese.” 

Mr.  Ihibbage  clearly  looks  on  himself  as  the  father  of  several 
scientific  asscK'iutions.  In  1820  he  helped  to  found  the  Koyal  As¬ 
tronomical  Society.  In  1827  he  finds  three  philosophers  in  Italy 
engaged  on  the  same  scientific  subject  (unknown  tocach  other) : — 
‘‘  the  result  would  be  that  Italy  can’t  make  one  step  forward,  and 
“  there  might  be  j)ainful  discussions  as  to  priority ;  while  with 
‘‘  better  intercommunication  Mrcc  steps  might  have  been  made.” 
He  suggests  this  to  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany,  and  in  18dl)  a  grand 
assemblv  of  savans  is  held  at  Florence,  llaviim  told  us  what 
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he  has  done  in  this  way,  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  blessings 
to  mankind  which  have  followed  from  his  various  works.  Two 
chapters  give  us  the  Author^ s  Contrihntions  to  Unman  Knou'ledpeyoi 
which  the  most  im|)ortant  are  his  occulting  lights  for  light¬ 
houses,  j)artly  adopted  by  the  Itussian  Government.  A  cry 
painful  is  the  chaj)ter  which  follows — The  llcsnltsqf  Seieucc.  To 
our  author  they  have  bei'n  loss  and  disappointment.  He  has 
tried  for  professorships  and  failed,  he  has  tried  for  government 
np|K)intments,  and  seen  them  given  to  inferior  men — military 
officers,  brothers  or  cousins  of  secretaries  of  state  are  ])ut  into 
offices  which  seem  just  made  for  a  mathematician.  ^Ir.  llab- 
bage  consoles  himself  for  many  snubbings  in  England  by  de¬ 
tailing  how  he  was  electiHl  into  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences 
in  Paris ;  and  by  telling  how  his  son,  when  on  a  Government 
survey  in  Australia,  is  most  kindly  treated  by  a  Swedish  cap¬ 
tain,  because  of  Mr.  Babbage’s  kindness  to  Scheutz,  the  inventor 
of  the  Swedish  Difl'erence  Eiurine. 
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In  conclusion,  our  author  says — ‘‘what  enabled  mo  to  accoin- 

plish  what  even  the  most  instructed  in  their  own  sciences 
“  deciiKHl  impossible  is  economy  of  time  and  power  — he  attri¬ 
butes  his  success  to  his  having  always  employed  every  moment 
of  liis  waking  hours  in  some  train  of  inquirt/,  llis  difHculty  was 
liow  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  state  of  his  body.  When  sleepless 
hewould  read  on  and  on,  choosing  one  of  his  lighter  subjects;  he 
had  many  a  sleepless  night  before  he  could  thus  train  himself. 
One  word  more  about  miracles.  All  will  agree  with  this — 

We  S(‘e  ill  a  miraede  an  effect  new  to  our  observation,  and  wlioso 
cause  is  concealed.  The  cause  beiiij;  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observa¬ 
tion  does  not  make  the  event  a  violation  of  any  law  of  nature.  Its 
credibility  depends  on  the  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported. 

And  again — 

Abbe  lluuteville  defines  a  miracle  to  be  a  result  of  the  general  order 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  It  is  only  uneducated  man  who  does 
not  see  God  in  His  works.  But  if  this  harmony  and  uniformity  are  in¬ 
terrupted  for  a  moment,  man  detects  the  jiower  of  God  in  the  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  albeit  he  cannot  perceive  it  in  the  uniformity  of  the  natural  cause 
and  effect.  Whatever  truly  exists  must  emanate  from  the  will  of  God; 
and  miracles  may,  for  anything  we  know,  be  phenomena  of  a  higher 
order  of  God’s  huvs,  superior  to,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  con¬ 
trolling  the  inferior  order  known  to  us  as  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 
*  *  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  our  incapacity  to 
test  truth  and  the  necessary  improbability  of  an  event ;  a  fact  is  not 
necessarily  doubtful  because  it  cannot  be  reached  by  our  ordinary  sense. 

These  remarks  are  much  more  Christian  in  tone  (they  are 
given  in  an  Ajipendix)  than  the  very  hard  “numericar’  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  miracle  cpiotod  above.  This,  again;  is  a  jiretty  thought : 
— “  Unhappily,  many  sutler  the  sacred  torch  of  religion  to  burn 
“  out  altogether  in  their  contact  with  the  world,  and  then  vainly 
“  imagine  they  can  recover  the  hallowed  fire  by  striking  a  spark 
“  out  of  dogmatic  theology.^’ 

And  so  wo  take  leave  of  our  philosopher,  hoping  that  in  a  few 
years  (as  he  promises)  his  engine  may  be  finished.  He  is  a 
strange  compound  of  gross  vanity  and  self-denying  zeal,  of  irri¬ 
table  sensitivenes  and  lively  bonhomie ,  and  his  book  reflects  the 
character  of  the  man — a  man  who  has  undoubtedly  done  a  great 
deal  for  science,  and  who  has  not  been  fairly  treat(*d  by  public 
men.  He  is  just  the  man  to  miss  po})ularity,  and  fail  to  secure 
the  material  rewords  of  talent  and  industry.  I’erseverance  ho 
has  plenty  of,  indomitable  energy  too,  and  great  tenacity  of  pur- 
lK)se,  and  undoubtedly  the  highest  mathematical  power  into  the 

bargain.  But  he  clearly  lacks  the  ability  to  lay  himself  out  to 
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the  best  advantage.  His  cynical  contempt  for  men  and  tlieir 
opinions  makes  him,  at  the  critical  moment,  careless  of  standing 
well  with  them,  though  in  general  morbidly  anxious  to  be 
thought  highly  of ;  further,  he  never  could  have  been  “  a  good 
beggar,’’  and  scorns  all  the  arts  of  the  courtier — arts  to  which 
learned  corporations  are  by  no  means  strangers.  It  is  a  j)itv 
that  his  peculiar  temperament  has  thus  made  him  an  Ishmaelite 
among  scientific  men,  for  by  the  state  of  war  in  which  he  has 
been  kept  we  have  probably  lost  a  great  deal  besides  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Difference  Engine. 


III. 

DAIIOME.* 


CAPTAIN  BURTON  always  somehow  manages  to  keep  on 
his  boxing  gloves  when  he  writes  his  books ;  it  is  easy  to 
him  to  write  that  way,  still  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
l)eing  a  very  interesting  writer ;  nay,  the  dashing  insolence 
with  which  he  flourishes  his  heresies  in  the  face  of  his  readers 
gives,  of  course,  great  brillancy  and  efi’ect  to  his  pages ;  he 
writes  like  a  fine  intellectual  animal ;  there  is  a  rough  honesty 
in  his  manner,  he  resolutely  resolves  to  see  all  he  can  see,  and 
he  sets  down  nothing  else.  In  extent  and  variety  of  field  he  is 
an  amazing  traveller,  life  is  only  natural  to  him  when  j)assed 
with  siivages,  or  when  plunged  in  the  depths  of  wild  forests, 
or  crossing  monotonous,  interminable  deserts ;  he  says,  “  he 
“  shudders  before  ])lungingonee  more  into  the  cold  and  swirling 
“  waters  of  society, — of  civilization.”  There  is  little  from 
the  very  many  volumes  he  has  produced  which  disposes  us  to 
regard  him  us  a  lovable  or  even  likable  man  ;  no  tints  of 
reverence,  nor  many  even  of  humanity,  tone  his  pages  ;  the 
readers  may  expect  to  be  regaled  with  sharp  satires  upon  many 
matters  generally  held  sacred ;  when  we  purchase  volumes,  to 
read  descriptions  of  a  country,  we  scarcely  desire  fast  and  flip¬ 
pant  sneers  ujx)n  any  religious  or  philanthropic  matters  which 


*  A  JfiMxion  to  Gelehy  King  of  Dahomf*,  with  Xofices  of  the  so-called 
Amazons the  Grand  Customs,  the  Yearly  Customs,  the  Human 
Sacrifices,  the  Present  State  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Negro's 
Place  in  Nature,  By  Kichard  F.  Burton.  In  two  voluuies. 
Tinsley  Brothers. 
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may  come  in  the  way.  Captain  Burton  has  a  way  of  writing, 
as  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  the  whole  world  to  be  only  a  largo 
uncivilized  Dahome,  and  himself  the  only  wise  God  of  this 
low  world. 

Dr.  James  Hunt  dedicated  his  little  imposing  affair,  ‘‘  On  the 
“  Negro’s  Place  in  Nature,”  to  ‘‘  ^ly  dear  Burton  Captain 
Burton  repays  the  compliment,  and  inserts  in  the  body  of  his 
book,  Chapter  XIX.,  ‘‘  Of  the  Negro’s  Place  in  Nature,”  in¬ 
scribing  it  to  “  My  dear  Hunt  they  congratulate  each  other 
on  the  cheering  fact  that  a  glimmer  of  the  ape  appears  beneath 
the  human  envelope  of  the  negro.”  Captain  Burton  has 
studied  the  negro  at  home ;  he  writes  with  a  will  to  reduce  to 
its  true  dimensions  “  that  gigantic  imposture,  known  by  tho 
name  of  Negro  Emancipation.”  The  British  Association  at 
Newcastle  did  not  receive  graciously  Dr.  Hunt’s  dogmas  touch¬ 
ing  the  negro  race,  so  Captain  Burton  uses  his  rhetorical 
tarbrush,  and  the  meeting  is  called  the  herd  at  Newcastle.’^ 
Cowper’s  lines  upon  the  negro  are  ‘‘wisliy  washy  sentimentality.” 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  degradation  of  the 
negro  as  a  race  is  his  “  truly  savage  want  of  veneration  for  God 
“  or  man,”  but  surely  he  might  find  “  a  band  of  brothers  ”  in  this 
particular  from  many  members  of  the  Anthropological  Society, 
while  Captain  Burton  himself  sneers  at  W^illiam  Craft,  tho 
negro  who  escaped  with  his  wife  from  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
which  had  it  only  been  effected  by  a  white  man,  and,  especially, 
by  a  man  of  rank  or  an  officer  in  the  army,  would  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  songs  and  music,  as  a  noble  illustration  of 
magnanimity  and  chivalry :  in  a  word,  (^aptain  Burton  goes  in 
for  slavery.  He  delivers  himself,  also,  of  things  in  general ; 
thus,  while  he  is  very  favourably  disposed  to  Catholic  Slissions, 
he  informs  us  that  “  Protestant  Missions,  like  the  constitution 
“  that  hatches  them,  are  respectable,  comfortable,  and  feeble, 
offering  salaries  to  married  men,  who,  in  scpiabbles  about  outfit, 

‘‘  passage,  furlough,  and  conveyance  of  children,  manage  to 
“  spend  about  £500,000  per  annum.”  He  delivers  himself  also 
upon  orthodox  views  of  religion  ;  informing  us  that  “  the  Athaii- 
“  usian  looks  upon  deism  as  atheism,  and  all  but  holds  a 
“  personal  god  to  bo  no  god,  or  a  useless  god.  In  England  tho 
‘‘  mind  of  ^liltoii  found  comfort  in  a  Father,  who,  unable  to 
“  forgive  the  disobedience  of  his  creatures,  accepted  the  agency 
“  of  a  sinless  Son  ;  and  he  saw  nothing  irrevenuit  in  recording  a 
“  divine  dialogue  of  Arian  and  Cal vinistic  theology.  Truly  says 
**  the  Yoruban  proverb,  *  The  wisdom  of  this  year  will  bear  folly 
“  *  in  another.’  ”  He  tells  us  that  the  Fernandian,  “  If  his  wife 
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“  (loos  not  come  up  to  his  hrau  idt  aJ  of  fidelity,  cuts  off  first  her 
“  left  hand,  then  her  ri^ht,  lastly,  her  throat’’  ;  our  traveller’s 
coiuinontarv  upon  this  traiisiictioii  is,  that  “it  is  a  very  just 
“  siHpionco,”  addiii" — “  In  Northern  Europe  and  America  the 
“  injunHl  husband  kills  the  lover.  In  Asia  and  Southern 
“  Euro|M'  he  kills  the  wife.  \Vlii(di  proeeodinj^  is  the  more 
“  sensible  ?  Can  any  man  in  his  sense's  believe  in  the  seduction 
“  of  a  marri('d  woman  ?  ('redat  Creswell  Creswell.”  It  will,  we 
say,  be  seen  that  this  traveller  has  much  to  say  upon  things  in 
gtmeral.  We  have  referred  to  tlu'se  matters  that  our  readers 
may  know  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  amiable  author  of 
these  volumes ;  we  presume  he  has  presentc'd  us  with  these 
documents  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  Dr.  iriiiit  has  shown 
in  his  pamphlet,  already  referred  to,  “the  negro’s  unfitness  for 
civilization  ”  ;  but  having  said  so  much,  we  have  now  to  say, 
that  the  volumes  have,  of  course,  considerable  interest,  they  are 
a  very  vivid  and  mournful  j)ieture  of  siivage  and  barbarian 
society.  Captain  llurton  w’as  appointed,  in  IStid,  by  Her 
Maj('sty’s  (lovernment,  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  the  King  of 
Dahome,  the  objevt  of  the  mission  was  to  induce  the  King  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and  also  to  the  barbarous  practice 
of  human  sacrifices,  also  to  hold  out  to  the  King  the  ])rosp('ct 
of  fri(*ndly  relatimis  in  the  way  of  commerce,  as  he  had  ex- 
press(‘d  a  wish  to  Commodore  Wilmot  that  English  merchants 
should  come  and  settle  and  make  trade  at  Whydah  ;  olfeiingto 
help  to  repair  the  old  English  fort  there,  and  to  permit  it  to  be 
garrisoned  by  English  tr(K)j)s;  the  instructions  to  Captain 
Hurton  were  conveyed  by  Earl  Russell,  and  certain  ])ropitiatorv 
and  complimentary  j)resents  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the 
King;  the  tenor  of  his  travels  shows  that  he  had  very  little 
sympathy  witli  most  of  the  pur[)oscs  contemplatc'd  in  his 
mission  ;  he  is  a  l)eliever  in  the  essential  ethnological  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  race,  his  views  seem  even  to  go  the  length  of 
iH'lieving  in  the  impossibility  of  the  negro’s  elevation;  he  is 
the  favourer  of  slavery,  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  slavery 
can  Ih'  sustaiiu'd  without  the  slave  trade ;  wdiile,  with  reference 
to  commerce,  he  misses  no  opportunity  of  indulging  in  sneers  at 
Mr.  William  (^raft,  whom  he  chooses  to  denominate  “  the  rc- 
“  presentative  of  a  comj)any  of  African  merchants,”  who  is, 
in  reality,  establislu'd  at  Whydah  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
intention  of  Captain  Hurt  on’s  mission — the  establishnumt  of 
commercial  relations  with  the  people.  ^Ir.  (’raft  has  been  aided 
to  eHW't  this  by  some  of  those  merchant  princes  of  this  country, 
the  obj(H't,  apparently,  of  our  traveller’s  bitter  hatred  and  scorn, 
who  iH'lieve  that  trade,  while  it  consults  the  s('lf  interests  ot 
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men,  and  tribes,  and  kings,  may  become  one  of  the  most 
eflioient  accessories  to  the  higher  aims  of  civilization. 

We  cannot  follow,  from  step  to  step,  our  traveller  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Fernando  Po  to  Whydah — in  his  walks  round  and 
survey  of  Whydah,  his  journey  from  Whydah  to  Allada.  Wo 
never  weary  in  his  company,  he  is  always  interesting ;  he  is 
abusive,  insolent,  heretical,  we  care  little  for  all  this  when 
we  understand  that  we  are  to  expect  it  from  him.  Thus  ho 
travels  on  his  way  to  Allada.  He  is  at  Toli. 

After  the  event  of  the  day,  we  were  conducted  hy  Wuhikha,  the  good- 
tempered,  to  see  the  end  of  the  dance.  It  was  tlie  merriest  evening 
spent  on  the  inarch — perha})s  during  the  wliule  of  our  stay  in  Dahome. 
l>r.  M‘heod  wonld  have  compared  it  to  the  “  revelry  of  devils  and 
witches  as  witnessed  by  poor  Tam  O’ Shunter  in  llalloway  Kirk.”  1 
confess  to  liave  enjoyed  tlie  “  demoniac  scene.”  All  the  In'st-Iooking 
girls  were  habited  in  men’s  straw  hats,  with  hreast-cloths  girt  cn^sswiso 
to  imitate  the  sohlieresses  of  tlie  capital,  and  a  little  attention  to  them 
took  wonderful  effect.  The  airs  were  simple  hut  harmonious,  and  could 
reform  any  recitative  save  that  of  the  (iran’  Maestro  Verdi,  on  whom  all 
Kurope  delights  beyond  the  minima  cantentos  nocte  liritanmt.^.  And 
when  we  clapped  j)alms  to  the  measure,  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  the  cabo- 
ceers  knew*  no  hounds ;  it  became  a  manifesta  phrenesis.  The  cliiefs 
placed  their  weapons  in  our  hands  as  a  call  to  dance,  but  exjdaining  that 
the  King  must  first  see  tlie  novelty,  we  })assed  on,  as  is  the  custom,  the 
knives  to  our  servants,  who  performed  vicariously.  The  crisis  was 
when  double  flasks  of  gin  were  jiresented  to  the  dansevrs  and  the  dan- 
senses:  we  retired  deafened  by  the  din.  The  tough  nerve  and  the  hard 
brain  of  the  negro  find  excitement  only  in  the  loudest  and  shrillest 
sounds ;  he  is  like  the  children  in  England,  who,  at  all  times  delighted 
with  blowing  off  pow^der,  will  grease  the  gun’s  muzzle  to  increase  the  re¬ 
port.  What  causes  headache  and  cerebral  fatigue  to  the  white  man, 
only  titillates  the  callous  African  sensoria. 

After  sunrise  we  set  out  down  a  ])ath  ten  feet  wide,  en  route  to 
Azohwe,  our  resting-place,  beyond  Toli,  around  which  there  are  great 
fires  before  planting  for  the  rainy  season,  grass  disap|)earcd  except  in 
the  clearings.  There  w’ere  traces  of  cardamoms  in  the  dense  bush  ;  the 
shrubs  and  tall  trees  formed  deep  lanes  which  })romised  a  C(kj1  march. 
Hardly  had  we  left  the  town,  when  we  were  stopped  hy  four  fetish  men, 
drunnning,  singing,  and  capering  in  the  raw  clammy  morning  air ;  the 
exercise  appeared  as  inapproj)riate  to  the  hour  as  that  “  dawn-wine  ” 
of  which  the  Persian  j)oet  sings  so  lovingly.  There  was  a  pretty  maize 
plantation  on  our  left,  with  a  tall  fence  of  matted  palm  leaves,  and  a 
door  of  the  same  material.  Hie  road  narrowed  from  ten  feet  to  three, 
and  assumed  the  semblance  of  the  noble  natural  avenues  that  beautify 
the  lower  parts  of  Fernando  ]^>.  Nothing  could  Ik?  softer  and  more 
pictures(jue  than  the  contrast  of  the  tall  white  spars  with  the  twisted 
spiral  creepers ;  nothing  could  he  more  delicato  than  the  transparent 
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lacrry  and  filigree  of  the  upper  foliage  picked  out  from  the  milky  blue 
background  of  the  heavenly  vault  that  lent  to  the  verdure  a  portion  of 
its  own  azure.  Tlie  shadow  of  the  smallest  shrub  purpled  the  earth  \uth 
a  lovely  distinctness,  and  the  play  of  liglit  and  sha<le  in  the  forest  made 
a  study  fit  for  Claude  Lorraine.  After  the  normal  stage,  which  never 
e.xceediHl  six  miles,  we  reached  a  little  market  place  called  Azohwe;  it 
was  approached  by  a  decided  fall,  although  the  aneroid  showed  but  a 
trilling  descent. 

Azohwe,  the  half-wav  house  between  Toli  and  Allada,  derives  its 
name  from  a  man  who  ruleil  there  in  the  days  of  Agaja  the  Conqueror. 
It  lies  on  the  left  of  the  way  showing  a  few  thatches  above  a  wall  of  red 
clay,  ami  it  is  everywhere  girt  by  a  noble  forest.  The  market  is  held 
outside  the  settlement  under  the  ficus  and  fetish  trees  that  form  its 
approach ;  at  that  hour  it  was  |K)orly  attended.  We  were  kindly 
rei'eive<l  by  the  people,  and  an  old  woman  from  Englisli  Town,  Wbydah, 
made  us  exceedingly  comfortable.  After  breakfasting  in  a  cool  hut, 
and  enduring  the  necessary  amount  of  dancing  and  drumming,  drinking 
and  wasting  powder,  we  bade  adieu  to  Azohwe. 

The  road  l»ecame  a  lane  of  shrubbery  with  the  brightest  flowers,  red 
and  blue,  pink  and  vellow,  governed  here  and  there  by  a  queenlv  white 
lily.  W  e  saw’  none  of  the  “  blossoms  of  the  air,”  the  gorgeous  butter¬ 
flies,  which  1  ha<l  admired  before  the  rains;  all  were  modest  white  and 
yellow’.  The  animal  which  typifies  the  human  animula,  acquires  strange 
bad  habits  in  these  lands  ;  no  one  would  sing  “  I’d  be  a  butterfly,”  after 
disturbing  one  of  its  repasts. 

Ensued  sundry  long  flats  and  w’cll-wooded  ascents,  terminating  in  a 
large  grass  clearing,  which,  here  and  there  patched  with  palms,  bush, 
ami  forest,  show’ed  that  we  were  entering  an  extensive  place.  At  noon 
we  cried  l)o-ddo  !  at  a  cleanly  swept  I)e-niin,  where  fetish  sheds  sw  armed. 
We  were  welcomed  with  water  and  provisions  by  the  well-meaning  old 
publican  8o-kun  l)o-gan,  who  brought  in  person  a  carafon  of  muscadel 
wine  for  ourselves,  and  a  bottle  of  gin  for  those  thirsty  souls,  our 
attendants. 

After  force  compUmenn  we  resumed  hammocks  and  traversed  the 
maize  plantations ;  on  our  left  were  detached  houses  ami  long  palaver 
sheds,  dark  verandahs  formed  by  the  thatched  caves.  A  few  minutes 
took  us  to  the  great  square,  a  co})y  in  parro  of  the  prande.  place  at  Ag- 
lM>me.  The  parallelogram  had  scatters  of  trees  and  fetish  huts,  and  on 
the  south-west  was  a  Singbo  or  double-storied  tenement  of  red  clay, 
with  live  shuttered  windows  over  the  roval  gatewav.  This,  out  of 
Whydah,  is  a  royal  style  of  abode,  and  is  not  pennitted  to  strangers  or 
to  subjects.  The  palace  com{K)und  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  bush  and 
palm ;  as  usual,  it  cannot  In*  entered,  because  the  King’s  women  and 
female  slaves  occupy  it,  and  every  gap  is  sedulously  ch)sed.  At  the 
north-west  emi,  under  the  normal  shed  projecting  from  the  palace  wall, 
were  thret'  umbrellas,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  and  white,  denoting  the  se¬ 
veral  dignities  of  the  owners. 

We  must  confess  that  as  we  travel  by  the  side  of  our  Captain 
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we  do  not  share  his  strong  prejudices  against  the  negro,  and  he 
himself  says  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  continns  the  general 
impression  that  the  Dahomans  were,  for  negroes,  an  industrious 
race,  till  demoralized  by  slave  hunts  and  predatory  wars.  Ho 
tells  us  that  the  land  has  been,  in  no  distant  period,  w’ell- 
cleared,  and  it  is  still  easy  to  reclaim ;  yet  the  population  is 
scanty,  the  land  a  luxurious  wilderness ;  the  King  of  Dahonio, 
however,  makes  his  subjects  feel  his  power,  by  prohibiting  the 
cultivation,  round  Why  dull,  of  coffee,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  which  liave  been  planted  and  have  been  found  to  suc¬ 
ceed;  also  to  certain  ranks  the  alteration  of  the  house,  the 
wearing  of  European  shoes,  the  carrving  an  umbrella,  the  use 
of  a  hammock  or  a  counterpane,  all  these  are  prohibited  by 
truly  savage,  sumptuary  laws.  Yet  the  very  ])rohibition  show 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  improvement,  and  hateful  philan¬ 
thropists,  with  a  little  common  sense  and  firmness  of  character, 
and  wise  negotiation,  may,  perhaps,  slowly,  but  assuredly  bring 
about  a  change. 

Tlic  next  halt  was  at  Zogbodonion,  so  called  from  its  chief,  who  was 
slain  hy  Dako,  the  first  Dalionian  king.  The  few  niiserahlo  thatch  huts 
are  shaded  hy  the  fleshy-leaved  figs,  called  on  the  (hdd  Coast  “  Market 
trees,”  and  arc  almost  buried  during  the  rains  hy  densest  grass,  from 
which  rise  the  stateliest  palmyras.  Presently  crossing  level  ground,  w  ith 
vegetation  here  tall,  there  dwarfed;  now'  green,  then  brown,  we  sighted 
from  afar  a  deep  depression  stretching  from  east  to  west. 

Oh  the  farther  side  of  this  valley,  which  during  wet  weather  must 
roll  in  a  considerable  stream,  stands  Kana.  I  could  not  hut  feel,  during 
my  former  visit,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  first  sight  of  the  “  country 
capital.”  It  is  distinctly  Dahome;  and  hen*  the  traveller  expects  to 
look  upon  the  scenes  of  barbaric  splendour  of  which  all  the  world  has  read. 
And  it  has  its  own  beauty  :  a  Frencb  traveller  has  compared  it  w  ith  the 
loveliest  villages  of  fair  Provence;  while  to  Mr.  Duncan  it  suggested 
“ a  vast  jdeasure  ground,  not  unlike  some  part  of  the  (ireat  I*ark  at 
M  indsor.”  After  imj)ervious  but  sombre  for(‘st,  grass-barrens,  and  the 
dismal  swamps  of  the  j)ath,  the  eye  revels  in  these  open  plateaux  :  their 
seducing  aspect  is  enhanced  by  scattered  plantations  of  a  leek  green 
studding  the  slopes,  by  a  background  of  gigantic  forest  dwarfing  the 
nearer  palm  files,  by  homesteads  buried  in  cultivation,  an<l  by  calabashes 
and  cotton-trees  vast  as  the  view',  tempering  the  fiery  summer  sun  to 
their  subject  growths,  and  in  winter  collecting  the  rains,  w  hich  would 
otherwise  bare  the  newly  buried  seed.  Nor  is  animal  life  wanting. 
The  turkey-buzzard,  the  kite,  and  the  kestrel  soar  in  the  upper  heights; 
the  brightest  fly  catchers  flit  through  the  lower  strata;  the  little  grey 
squirrel  nimbly  climbs  his  lofty  home,  and  a  fine  large  spur-fowl  cries 
from  the  plantations  of  maize  and  cassava. 

Of  course,  all  human  ways  aiul  usages  are  not  very  gratify 
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in^,  or  very  ho|K'ful,  hence,  il'  a  stranger  does  not  comply  with 
the  demands  made  upon  him,  or,  perhaps,  only  indistinetlv 
understands  them,  one  woman  will  say,  “  He  is  white,  and 
knows  no  better,^'  and  another  will  reply,  “And  he  has  no 
“law  in  his  own  land.”  ( hir  traveller  finds  great  fault  with 
the  hospitality  of  the  negro  at  Kana,  the  self-called  civilized 
negro,  like  the  emaneii)ados  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Fernando  Po, 
admit  you  into  their  houses,  and  keep  you  there  as  at  an  inn, 
they  would  be  ecpially  liurt  and  ollended  by  your  calling  for  the 
bill,  and  by  your  forgetting  to  pay  exorbitantly  but  indirectly  ; 
such,  he  says,  is  my  experience  of  Africa ;  travellers  remark 
the  same  trait  in  the  Southern  states  of  America. 

(aiptain  Burton  has  been  curious  to  explore  the  superstitions, 
and  the  so-callt*d  religion  of  the  Dahomans  ;  it  is  a  curious 
fashion  of  the  eountrv,  that  the  founder  of  the  familv  is  l)urii‘d 
in  an  inner  room  of  his  own  home,  and  a  table  is  annually 
8j)read  for  his  (dd  ghost  to  come  and  feed  ;  and  Ophiolatry  and 
Fetishism,  of  course,  abound,  these  constitute  the  awe  and  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  (‘ountry  ;  the  snake  worship,  however,  is  coniined 
mostly  to  the  coast  regions — but  that  most  ancient  and  fearful 
idolatry  has  innumerable  devotees  here,  and  they  may  be  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  lolling  upon  the  tree  roots  in  pretended 
apathy,  but  carefully  watching  over  their  gods,  d'here  are  also 
fetish  seh(M)ls,  where  any  child  touched  by  the  holy  rej)tile  must 
Ih'  taken  for  a  year  from  its  j)arents,  and  must  be  taught,  (the 
])arents  of  course  paying  all  exjR'nses),  the  various  arts  ol‘  singing 
and  dancing  necessary  to  the  worship.  But  the  like  of  this, 
also,  we  have  in  some  abductions  of  Romish  priests  of  children, 
for  the  forci'd  si'rvice  of  their  own  ehureh,  after  a  com})ulsorv 
or  claiuh'stine  baj)tism.  It  was  an  alfecting  word  to  (\i])tain 
Snelgrave,  who  lirst  visited  Dahome,  when  a  Dahoman  ollieer 
said  to  him,  “  Bt'rhaps  that  (lod  may  be  yours  wdio  has  cominu- 
“  nicat(‘d  so  many  extraordinary  things  to  wdiite  men  ;  but,  as 
“  that  (iod  has  not  been  ])leased  to  make  himself  known  to  us, 
“  we  must  be  satisfied  with  tins  we  worship  ;  ”  it  was  a  speech 
more  worthy  of  a  subtle,  meditative  Brahmin,  than  of  one  of 
the  lowest  triln'sof  the  negroes.  They  worshij)  beside  and  next 
to  the  snake,  lofty  and  beautiful  trees,  especially  the  cotton  tree, 
and  the  ordeal  or  ])oison  tree  ;  with  these  black  savage  children 
it  is  us  in  the  great  Saxon  myth,  “the  Nidoegg,  the  abyss 
“  worm,  lies  coiled  at  the  foot  of  the  Yggdrasil,”  or  Life  Tree  ; 
and  after  the  tree  they  a<lore  the  ocean,  the  sea  ;  bi'sides  these, 
the  inferu>r  deities  or  fetishes  are  innumerable.  Captain  Burton 
is  a  large-mindiKl  and  catholic  spirit  ;  he  says: 

There  are  writers.  Captain  A«lams  for  instance,  who  would  treat  all  the 
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eoclosiai^tical  body  in  West  Africa  as  more  impostors,  wliich  is  much  as 
if  a  Zulu,  iinal)le  to  master  the  sul>joct  of  Christianity,  wore  to  accuse 
evorv  Kuropojin  priest  and  parson  ot  deliberate  fraud.  hVtisli,  moreover, 
is,  tiirinighont  the  dark  continent,  the  stroni^est  engine  of  pfovernment 
_ a  moral  police — whose  sudden  removal  would  break  up  society. 

And  it  is  implied  that  ^1.  Kenan’s*  views,  if  received  p^encrally, 
would  create  an  immense  revolution,  and  one  which  Christians 
would  never  desire  to  see  if  they  were  received.  A  perusal  of 
his  chapter  on  the  Dahoman  religion,  leaves  upon  the  mind  the 
very  distinct  impression  that  the  writer  is  himself  “  without  ” 
aiiv  “  Cod  ”  ;  it  seems  that  in  fetish  worship  there  are  moments 
of  ecstasy,  which  not  only  remind  Captain  Hurton  of  “the 
“spirit’’  in  ^lethodism,  and  the  “jerks”  and  “liolyMau^hs” 
of  the  cam})-meetino;,  but  which  have  been  described  to  him  by 
old  residents  in  Dahome  in  terms  identical  with  those  describins: 
the  European  or  Christian  excitements ;  the  invisible  world  is 
described  as  the  Dead-land,  the  ])lace  which  receives  the  nidon 
or  p;hostly  part  of  man,  ])roceedin^  from  him  after  death  ;  “  but 
“  the  next  world  offers  none  of  those  rewards  and  ])unishmcnts 
“  by  which,  according  to  the  Semitic  Animist,  the  balance  of 
“  good  and  evil  in  this  life  is  to  be  struck.”  lie  who  eseapes 

Imnishment  here,  is  safe  hereafter  ;  there  the  earthly  hing  is  a 
dug,  the  slave  a  slave  for  ever  and  ever;  the  hunter  and 
the  warrior  shall  continue  their  favourite  pursuits,  and  all  will 
busy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  living.  When  sunshine 
accompanies  rain,  the  people  say  that  the  ghosts  are  going  to 
market.  Yet  our  writer  chooses  to  believe  that  “  the  pale 
“  shades,  spirits,  ghosts,  wandering  by  the  gloomy  river,  are 
“  probably  nothing  but  the  embodiment  of  the  animal  horror  of 
“  death,  consequently  Satan  and  other  Semitic  machinery  are 
“  absolutely  uidviiown,”  with  such  words,  in  which  the  good 
taste  of  the  man,  and  the  logical  ajqu-ehension  of  inferences, 
balance  each  other,  and  are  equally  contemptible,  does  he  deal 
with  venerable  faiths  and  affecting  errors  and  siqxTstitions. 

Captain  Burton  arrived  at  the  capital,  executc<l  his  commis¬ 
sions,  saw^  all  the  great  customs,  and  was  introduced  to  (ielele, 
whose  portrait  he  sketches  not  flatteringly. 

Oclclo,  also  known  as  Dabomc-Dadda — tlic  grandfather  (d  Dahome 
— is  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  from  forty  to  forty-five,  before  the  days  of 
increasing  belly  and  decreasing  leg.  He  looks  a  king  of  (negro)  men, 
'vitliout  tenderness  of  h(‘art  or  weakness  of  head,  and  he  appears  in  form 

*  “  So  it  has  been  ])opularly  said  of  M.  Henan’s  views,  that  an  iintnense 
revolution,  and  one  which  (’hristians  never  desire  to  see,  would  iinine- 
diately  follow  their  general  reception.” 
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and  complexion  the  KaWiqjoq  avijp  of  this  black  Iliad.  His  person 
is  athletic,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  lithe,  agile,  thin  flanked  and  broad 
shouldered,  with  muscular  limbs,  well  turned  wrists  and  neat  ankles,  but 
a  distinctly  cucumber-shaped  shin.  The  skull  is  rounded  and  well  set  on: 
the  organs  of  locality  stand  prominently  out;  a  slight  baldness  ajipears 
upon  the  poll,  and  the  “  regions  of  cautiousness  ”  are  covered  by  two 
cockade-like  tufts  of  hair,  mostly  worn  in  Dahome,  for  the  J^nrpo^e  of 
attaching  coral,  Dopo-beads,  or  brass  and  silver  conelets.  His  hair, 
generally  close  shaven,  is  of  the  peppercorn  variety,  the  eyebrows  are 
scant,  the  beard  is  thin,  and  the  moustachios  are  thinner.  He  has  not 
his  father’s  receding  forehead,  nor  the  vanishing  chin  which  distinguishes 
tlie  multitude  :  his  strong  jaw  renders  the  face  indeed  ‘‘jowly  ”  rather 
than  oval,  consecpiently  the  expression  is  normally  hard,  though  open 
and  not  ill-humoured,  whilst  the  smile  which  conies  out  of  it  is  pleasant. 
His  nails  are  allowed  to  attain  mandarin-length  :  the  African  king  must 
show  that  he  is  an  eater  of  meat,  not  of  “  monkey’s  food” — fruits  and 
vegetables.  Moreover,  talons  are  useful  amongst  ragouts,  in  land  where 
no  man  has  yet  been  called /Mm/er.  His  sub-tumid  lips  disclose  white, 
strong,  and  sound  ttndh,  the  inner  surfaces  being  somewhat  blackened 
by  tobacco.  His  eyes  are  red,  bleared,  and  inllanied,  betraying  an  oj>a- 
city  of  the  cornea  which  may  endi  n  blindness.  An  ophthahnist  might 
here  thrive  upon  the  smallest  display  of  skill.  This  complaint  is  not  the 
gift  of  rum,  for  the  King  is  a  very  moderate  drinker,  and  prefers  wines 
and  beer,  of  which  he  has  an  ample  store,  to  rum  and  gin.  d'he  glare 
of  the  country,  the  Harmattan  winds,  the  exposure  during  the  long  re¬ 
ception  hours,  perpetual  smoking,  and  lastly,  a  somewhat  excessive  de¬ 
votion  to  Venus,  are  the  causes.  The  nose  is  dist  inctly  retrousse^  quasi¬ 
negro,  anti-a<iuiline,  looking,  in  fact,  as  if  all  the  lines  had  been  turned 
the  wrong  way, — this  mean  and  hideous  concave  is  the  African  substi¬ 
tute  h)r  the  beautiful,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  noble  convexity  of  the 
Caucasian, — but  it  is  not  much  tlattened,  nor  does  it  wholly  want  bridge. 
The  lines  of  wrinkles  subtending  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  deeply,  but 
not  viciously,  marked  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  crump¬ 
ling  of  the  forehead  during  momentary  excitement.  According  to  some, 
he  is  adlicted  with  chronic  renal  disease.  He  had  sun’ered  severely 
from  the  small-pt)X — the  national  scourge — which  has  by  no  means 
spared  his  race.  The  cudy  vestige  of  tattoo  is  the  usual  Dahoman  mark, 
three  short  parallel  and  perpendicular  lancet  cuts,  situated  nearer  the 
scalp  than  the  eyebrows,  a  little  above  the  place  where  the  latter  meet 
the  zygomata. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  our  traveller  in  his  vividly 
amusing,  but  not  the  less  disgusting,  descriptions  of  the  savage 
customs;  yet  before  we  lay'  aside  these  volumes,  interesting  in 
themselves,  although  so  exceptionable  from  their  frequent  coarse 
tone  of  detiance  to  anv  opposite,  to  almost  any  received  opinions, 
and  from  the  introduction  of  much  irrelevant  matter,  we  must 
refer  to  what  many'  readers  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  the 
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most  striking  feature  of  the  travels, — the  very  eo])iou8  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  Amazon  army,  for  such  an  army  actually  exists ;  we 
have  in  the  frontispiece  an  engraving  of  an  Amazon  soldier,  wo 
need  scarcely  to  be  informed  that  they  are  a  kind  of  military 
nun,  they  do  not  marry,  although  they  have  the  fictitious 
designation  of  the  king’s  wives  ;  they  are,  one  should  suppose, 
miracles  of  ugliness  and  repulsiveness ;  everything  in  this 
country  has  a  grotes(pie  and  horrible  drollery  about  it,  but  no 
feature  is  more  droll  than  this  strange  custom,  to  Captain  lUirton 
the  sight  was  suggestive  of  improvement  at  home,  he  says,  when 
it  is  asked  ‘‘  What  shall  we  do  with  our  old  maids,”  1  would 
reply  many  might  be  enlisted,  lie  doubts  the  propriety  of  the 
term  the  weaker  sex,  he  believes  it  is  only  so  because  we  make  it  so. 

The  feniinida',  like  the  females  of  ecpiiche,  sliow  little  corporeal  infe¬ 
riority  to  the  males,  and  the  best  proof  is,  that  amongst  tribes  living  in 
the  so  called  State  of  Nature,  women  are  generally  the  only  labourers. 
We  may  etiolate  them,  as  in  New  England,  or  we  may  expand  them, 
by  beef  and  beer,  to  grenadiers,  as  in  olden  England  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  To  the  present  day,  the  woman  of  the  Scotch  fishing  islands  is 
the  man  of  the  family,  who  does  not  marry  till  she  can  support  what  she 
produces ;  and  the  times  are  not  long  {)assed  since  she  was,  amongst  the 
Southrons,  a  barber,  a  mason,  and  a  day  labourer. 

The  Amazon  army  has  been  described  before  and  recently, 
but  probably  never  so  distinctly,  here  is  the  first  view  of  the 
female  army: — 

The  first  of  the  “  Amazons  ”  made  their  appearance.  Tlie  four 
soldieresses  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  habit(*d  in  tunics  and  white 
calottes,  with  two  blue  patches,  meant  for  crocodiles.  I’hey  were  com¬ 
manded  by  an  old  woman  in  a  man’s  straw  hat,  a  green  waistcoat,  a 
white  shirt,  juit  on  like  the  breeches  of  the  good  King  Dagobert — 
d  Cenvers — a  blue  waistcloth,  and  a  sash  of  white  calico.  The  virago 
directed  the  dance  and  songs  with  an  iron  ferule,  and  her  head  was 
shaded,  by  way  of  umbrella,  with  a  pecidiar  shrub,  called  on  the  (iold 
Coast  “  (Jod’s  Tree.”  The  few  men  showed  us  some  attempts  at 
tumbling  and  walking  upon  their  hands.  Two  of  the  women  dancers 
were  of  abnormal  size,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  of  proportional  breadth, 
whilst,  generally,  the  men  were  smooth,  full-breasted,  round-limbed, 
and  effeminate-iooking.  Such,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  size  of  the 
female  skeleton,  and  the  muscular  development  of  thd  frame,  that,  in 
many  cases,  femineity  coidd  be  detected  only  by  the  bf>som.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  this  physical  superiority  of  the  “working  sex,”  led,  in  the 
Eopo  and  Daboman  race,  to  the  employment  of  women  as  fighbTs. 
They  are  the  domestic  servants,  the  ploughloys,  and  the  porters,  and 
Gallegos,  the  field  hands,  and  market  cattle  of  the  nation, — why  should 
they  not  also  be  soldiers  ?  In  other  matters  they  are  by  no  means 
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companions  meet  for  men  :  the  latter  show  a  dawn  of  the  intellectuul, 
whilst  the  former  is  purely  animal — bestial.  Hence,  according  to  some, 
the  inordinate  jKilygamy  of  the  race. 

And  here  is  a  description  of  the  army  of  ladies  in  all  the  glory 
of  tlieir  camp  dress  : — 

The  gula-tlress  of  the  guardesses  was  decent,  and  not  uncomely.  A 
narrow  tillet  of  blue  or  white  cotton  lKnmd  the  hair,  and  the  bosom  was 
concealed  by  a  sliH'veless  waistcoat  of  various  colours,  giving  freedom  to 
the  arms,  and  buttoning  in  front  like  that  atVected  bv  Jlaiisa  Moslems. 
T1  le  loin  wrapper,  of  dyed  stulV,  mostly  blue,  pink,  and  yellow  ,  exttmded 
to  the  ancles,  and  was  kept  tight  round  the  waist  by  a  sash,  g(‘ne- 
rally  white,  with  long  ends  depending  on  the  left,  'flu*  body  toih'l  was 
rendered  more  compact  by  an  outer  girthing  of  cartridge-box  anil  belt, 
Kuixipean  shaped,  but  home-made,  of  black  leather  adorned  w  ith  cowries; 
or  of  bandoleers,  containing  in  separate  compartments  twelve  to  sixteen 
wtK)den  gunpowder  boxes,  like  cases  for  lucifer  matches,  'fhe  bullet- 
bag,  with  a  few  iron  balls,  hung  by  a  shoulder  strap  to  the  dexter  side, 
and  was  preserved  in  position  by  being  passed  under  the  cartridg(*-belt. 
vVll  had  knives,  or  short  Dahoman  falchions,  in  sha[)e  not  unlike,  though 
smaller  than,  the  most  fatal — to  the  wearer — of  all  wea}>ons,  the  old 
Krcnch  briquet.  The  tirelock,  a  good  solid  Tower-marked  article,  was 
guardeil  by  sundry  charms,  and  protected  from  damj)  by  a  case  of  black 
monkey-skin  tightly  clasping  the  breeching,  and  o})ening  to  the  rear. 
Many  had  long  tassels  dangling  from  the  barrels. 

0  are  very'  far  from  having  exhausted  the  topics  of  interost 
these  volumes  sup])ly',  they  open  up  with  considerable  distinct¬ 
ness  a  tract  of  country  we  hope'  our  civilization  and  commerce 
may  louch  and  improve ;  yet,  Captain  Burton  is,  we  Indicvo,  a 
truthful  traveller,  and  has  many  qualifications  making  him  a 
very  interesting  one  ;  he  has  a  large  amount  of  general  kiiow- 
hnlgc,  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his  field  of  researcli,  but  we  have 
again  to  rt'inark  that  the  insolent  self-reliance,  and  self-assurance, 
w  hich  are  the  ])roverbial  property  of  ensigns  or  midshipmen, 
but  are  better  laid  aside,  when  a  man  wdth  a  reputation  sits  dow  n 
to  write  gravely  ujxm  grave  matters;  and  we  beg  to  remind  the 
tire  eating  captain,  that  men  may  differ  from  each  other,  yet 
neither  incur  the  character,  which  he  seems  to  think  essential 
to  all  W’ho  differ  from  him,  of  a  humbug  or  a  fool. 
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rpiIE  publication  in  one  oi*  tlic  last  nunibers  of  the  /^rnte 
1  Archwohxjiqne  of  a  new  ^lonunu'iital  'fable  of  the  Pharaohs, 
known  to  have  been  found  by  Mariette  Hey  on  the  site  of 
ancient  ^leiuphis  about  four  years  since,  and  looked  for  with 
such  feverish  anxiety  and  iinj)aticnce  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  Egyptian  research,  affords  us  a  welcome  oj)})ortunity  of 
directing  public  attention,  in  this  country,  to  the  long  series  of 
brilliant  discoveries  made  by  that  gentleman,  of  which  this  all- 
iinportant  find  is  but  the  culmii\ation.  For,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  as  good  as  unknown  here,  our  literary  journalists 
having,  it  seems,  weightier  matters  on  their  hands,  than  keeping 
their  subscribers  an  conraaf  with  these  new  readings  in  the  old 
stone  archives  of  the  land  of  the  l^yramids,  the  Sphinx,  the 
Obelisks,  the  Labyrinth,  and  tlie  Lake  ^loTis.  Happily,  the 
enterprise,  skill,  and  perseverance,  with  which  this  eminent 
savant  has  gleaned  such  a  harvest  from  a  field  thought  to  be 
already  well  nigh  exhausted,  have  met  with  a  more  genial 
recognition  elsewhere.  On  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  which  he 


*  1.  Pantheon  JEgiipiiorumy  sive  de  J)iis  eoriim  Comntentarius,  cum 
Prolegomenis  de  religione  et  iheologxa  yKggpiiorutn.  A  Paul,  Krnst, 
Jubloiiski.  8vo.  Fraiicofurt,  ad  Viudr.  Pars  1.,  1750.  Pars  II. 
ct  Pars  HI.  Ibid,  1  752. 

2.  dissertation  suv  le  Dicu  Sira  pis,  On  Von  ejramine  V  Origine,  les 

AitrihuU,  et  le  hulte  de  cette  l)ivinite.  A.  Aiiistcrdam,  et  sc  trauve 
a  Paris,  Chez  J.  Part>ou,  Librairc-Iniprinieur,  Kia;  St.  Jaetjues, 
pres  la  Pontaiiio  St.  Penoit,  aux  Cicogiics,  1700.  (Written  by  a 
(lenevese  njiniod  (jalliot.) 

3.  Pantheon  P'ggptien,  Collection  des  Personnages  Mgthologigues  de 

V Ancienne  Piggpte.  Par  Jcjiii  Fraiujois  Chainpollion,  Avee  00 
Planches  en  couleur.  Ito.  Paris,  182(5. 

4.  Le  l)ieu  Serapis  et  son  Origine,  ses  .Rapports,  ses  Attrihuts  et  son 

JJisloire.  Par  J.  1).  Guigniant,  Professeur  de  Littcrature  Grec(|no 
et  Maitre  de  Corilereiiees  a  I’Kcole  Preparatoire  de  f  Acadeinio 
de  Paris,  Meiubre  de  la  Societe  Asiatitpic,  Dissertation  jointo  aux 
Notes  du  Tome  V  des  (liluvros  Comjdetes  de  Tacite,  par  J.  L. 
Purnouf,  Prot'esseur  au  (’ollege  Royal  de  Franco.  Paris,  1828. 

5.  Die  Zeitrechnung  der  Pahylonier  and  Assgner.  (I  he  Chronology 

of  the  Rahyionians  and  Assyrians.)  Nebst  Kxciirsen,  drei 
Nebeiiexcursen,  und  einer Zeittafel  (With  Priticipal  and  Subsidiary 
Appendices,  one  of  which  is  On  the  Apis  Cycle,  and  a  Chronological 
Table.)  Von  Johannes  Von  Gumpacit.  lleidelberg:  1852.  8vo. 
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hu8  appropriately  made  his  adopted  country,  ho  has  boon  de¬ 
corate  with  a  title  of  nobility.  He  was  entrusted,  inoroovor, 
by  the  late  Pasha  with  the  formation  of  the  new  Egyptian 
museum  at  Boulaq,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  so  well  has  Mohammod- 
8aid*s  enlijj^h toned  policy  been  seconded  by  his  successor,  that  this 
youngest  of  all  such  collections  is  already,  probably,  the  richest 
in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  number  twenty  thousand  objects, 
many  of  them  the  rarest  in  existence,  and  not  a  few  altogether 
unique.  To  these  archaeological  treasures  daily  additions  are 
being  made.  For  Mariette  iley  has  been  invested  with  plenary 
authority  to  prevent  the  further  destruction  of  these  priceless 
memorials  of  the  past,  which,  until  his  advent  to  power,  had  gone 
on  for  countless  ages  to  a  most  frightful  extent,  and  to  secure 
them  for  the  museum.  In  virtue  of  the  wholesome  dictatorship 
he  has  covered  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  to  the  Delta  with  a 
network  of  atetiers  and  depots  found  at  every  likely  spot,  so  that 
largo  hauls  may  still  be  looked  for  from  time  to  time.  At  last 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned, 
on  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  era  of  pitiless 
Vandalism,  which  has  already  cost  the  world  so  dear,  has  now, 
let  us  hope,  gone  by  for  ever,  and  to  it  has  succeeded  the  era  of 
careful  and  conscientious  conservation.  We  may  add  that 
Mariette  Bey  will  now  enjoy  the  powerful  co-operation  and 
sagacious  counsels  of  Dr.  Brugsch,  w^ho  has  already  thrice 
visited  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  archaeological  and  philological 
research,  and,  who,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps,  of  our 
own  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Birch,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 

C.  Zeihehrift  der  Deufschen  MorngelavdiHches  Geselhchaft,  Leipzig?, 
1853.  (Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1853.  Taper 
by  Trofes^or  Lepsius  on  the  Apis  Cycle.)  8vo. 

7.  ItuUetin  Archafoloaiqiie.  Paris,  1855-G.  (Containing,  lienaeigtifi- 

mrnfit  xur  In  Soixante-Quatre  Apis  trouves  dans  les  souterratns  du 
Serapium,  par  M.  .Auguste  Mariette. 

8.  Magasin  Pittoresque.  Paris,  1855. 

9.  Revue  de  r  Orient.  Paris,  1856. 

10.  Le  Sirapeum  de  Memphis.  Par  Auguste  Mariette.  Avee  110 
Planches  in  fol.  et  texte  explicatif  in  4to.  Paris,  1 857-60. 

11.  Revue  ArMologique^  ou  Recuel  de  Documents  et  de  Memoires  relati  fs 
d  Vetude  des  Monuments^  d  la  Isumismatique  et  d  la  Philolvgte  de 
r Antiquity,  et  du  Mogen  Age.  J'uhlies  par  les  I'rincipaux  Archeo- 
logues  Franqais  et  Etrangers^  et  accompagnes  de  Pianches  gravies 
d'aprei  les  Monuments  Originaux.  Nouvellc  Serie.  Paris,  1860-64 

8  VO. 

12.  The  English  Cgclopadia.  Article.  Serapeum.  (By  Dr.  Birch, 
Keeper  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.) 
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the  most  accomplished  hicro^lypliical  scholar  in  the  world. 
For  wo  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  eminent  (lerinan  F{j;yptolo<i;er 
has  just  been  appointed  Prussian  consul  atPairo.  'fhe  judicious 
support  of  ^Ir.  Harris,  our  own  consul  at  Alexandria,  who  is 
also  known  not  only  as  a  diligent  and  enlightened  collet‘tor,  hut 
as  a  successful  student  in  that  branch  of  learning,  which  the 
precious  treasures  he  has  amassed  serve  to  illustrate,  has  never, 
we  helicve,  been  wanting  to  our  enterju'ising  and  successful 
discoverer.  A  recent  accpiisition  of  the  llritish  resident,  which 
serves  to  show,  that  if  there  is  any  little  rivalry  between  the 
diggers  in  these  golden  mines,  the  triumphs  are  not  all  on  one 
side,  may  just  be  alluded  to  in  passing.  We  refer  to  a  magni- 
lieent  Ilieratic  Papyrus,  a  hnndrod  t/anf.s  containing  the 

annals  of  Ramses  III.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Pharaohs, 
whose  age  cannot  be  placed  much  lower  than  the  beginning  ot 
the  twelfth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This  priceless 
document  cannot  be  too  soon  given  to  the  world  in  facsimile, 
although  it  must  bo  owned  that  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking 
is  a  formididde  obstacle.  It  must  be  encountered,  however,  and 
overcome,  if  not  by  the  muniticence  of  private  patrons  of  learn¬ 
ing:,  then  bv  government  aid.  For,  as  Dr.  Rirch  remarks  in  a 
lett(‘r  with  which  he  recently  honoured  the  writer  ot  this  article: 
“All  (not  religious)  Hieratic*  Pajiyri  are  very  imjmrtant  and 

“  are  daily  becoming  of  greater  interest . We  are  all 

“  hungrv  for  texts — texts  — texts  !  More  materials  lor  the 
“  philology,  history,  and  mythology  of  the  country.  Monu- 
“  mental  Fgy])t  is  now  competing  with  (irc'cce  and  Romo  in  the 
“  interest  it  exintes  in  men’s  minds.” 

Thus  the  whole  land  of  b^gypt  is  before  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  new  ^luseum  at  Boulac],  and  he  has  but  to  carry 
to  a  successful  conclusion  that  delinitive  campaign  which  he  has 
already  so  auspiciously  opened,  in  order  to  complete  its  conquest 
for  archieological,  historical,  and  ])hilological  science.^  ^or  has 
France  forgotten  to  encourage  her  brilliant  jn'ofpfp*.  branco 
seldom  jiroves  an  injnsfa  mn'i'n'a  to  her  men  ol  letters.  Ihc 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  has  hastened  to 
award  him  the  rare  and  miadi-jirized  honour  ot  enrolling  him 
amongst  its  Corresponding  Members,  and  the  other  day  he  but 
just  narrowly  missed  its  great  ])rize  ot  titty  thousand  francs, 
instituted  for  the  reward  of  services  rendered  to  science  such  as 


*  Hieratic,  uritin'T  is  t'u*  eiirsivt^  form  of  tlie  ltiero;jly|)ldcal.  It  is  that 
employed  in  the  other  heitci  the  monumental  st}le  of  K^^yptiati 

cah^^rapliv.  The  Demotic,,  which  is  much  youiiicer  and  more  c<»in- 
pendious  still,  was  mainly  u-^ed  lor  tlie  purposes  ol  common  life,  e,ff,  in 
e**niinerce. 
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his.  And  that  he  was  defeated,  it  will  at  once  be  owned,  was 
far  less  to  his  disparap^enient,  than  his  admission  to  the  ‘>:lorious 
race  was  a  laurel  only  less  green  than  the  victor’s,  when  we 
mention  that  his  successful  competitor  was  no  other  than  .lules 
t  >p{)ert,  the  (Miampollion  of  Assyrian  research.  To  an 
antagonist  of  such  mark,  Mariette  liey  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  grudge  the  well-earned  crown. 

Mariette’s  tirst  great  discovery  was  made  a  dozen  years  ago. 
It  was  that  of  the  site  and  (fehtixy  and  especially  the  son  terrains 
of  the  Si'rajH'um  at  Memphis.  It  was  in  the  October  of  18V2, 
if  we  remem Wr  rightly,  that  he,  for  the  tirst  time,  brake  into 
the  vast  and  gloomy  1‘uneral  chambers  which  had  been  exca¬ 
vated  to  receive  the  mummies  of  the  successive  deitic'd  bulls, 
each  of  which  in  its  turn  was  worshipjxMl  by  the  Kgyptians, 
under  the  name  of  the  A])is — so  the  (treeks  write  llapi,  the 
Hidden  One,  as  the  hieroglyphical  appellation  signifies — as  the 
latest  Avatar  of  ( )siris,  the  great  tuteiary  divinity  of  tlie  nation. 
The  extraordinarv  interest  and  value  of  this  achievement,  due 
not  to  a  haj)py  chance,  but  to  the  inspiration  of  genius  an<l  the 
judicious  improvement  of  the  hints,  dropped  by  the  (ireek 
travellers  of  old,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  the  father  of  history, 
Henxlotus,  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  Helzoni,  Sir 
(lardner  Wilkinson,  and  others,  had  penetrated  the  awlul 
solitudes  of  Hiban-el-Moluk ;  and  clambering  amongst  the 
burning  rocks  of  that  wilderness  of  horror,  and  delving  like 
moles  into  the  choked  up  Syringes,  at  the  risk  of  suthx'ation, 
ha<l  laid  open  to  the  wondering  world  the  tombs  of  the  second 
mighty  race  of  Theban  kings,  belonging  to  the  dynasties 
numbered  by  Maneth  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first. 
With,  we  believe,  a  single  exception,  the  tombs  of  the  earlier 
and  greater  Theban  House,  constituting  Manet h’s  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  have  never  yet  been  found.  The  exception  is  the 
pvramid  built  to  cover  his  mummy  by  Amenemha  111.,  the 
Moeris  of  Herodotus,  and  the  other  (ireek  writers.  This  was 
diseovertnl  by  Li'psius,  just  where  the  Father  of  History  places 
it,  in  the  middle  ol‘  the  enormous  artificial  lake  (one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world),  which  was  called  after  the  king,  the  site 
of  which  lake  Inul  Ix'en  shortly  before  successfully  ascertained 
by  the  F  rench  engineer,  Linant.  To  Lepsius  also  bt'longs  the 
honour  of  Ixung  the  first  to  identify  historically  the  Labyrinth, 
another  wonder  of  the  worhl,  which,  as  he  has  ])roved,  must 
have  lxH*n  the  work  of  the  siime  powerful  Pharaoh,  although 
Henxlotus  attributes  it  to  the  age  of  Psinnmetichus.  In  like 
manner  Ix'psius  is  fairly  entithxl  to  share  the  credit  of  having 
laid  liare  the  swret  of  the  artificial  All  >s  piled  up  by  the  'fitan 
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1,.U1,U  of  Otioops  and  liU  race.  For  if  Savarv.  (^avi-lia,  and 
eMKH'iallv  IVniiii'  and  Colonel  Howard  ^  yse,  by  tlunr 
le.l  sclent  die  explorations,  solved  for  ever  the  problem  ot  the 
Pvi~iinuls  bv  ])rovin}j:  that  they  were  the  mausoleums  ot  kin*;s, 

1."S  than  bv  his  patient  and  intelli<!:ent  personal  lummaoin^ 

I"  tE  private  to.nb.  in  the  nei,dd.ourhood.  tirst  ass.,M.ed 

to  three  I'lmraohs  their  true  place  in  . 

liwtoricil  scale.  His  sagacious  and  scieiitihc  lectituatioii 
the  mammoth  anachronism  into  which  llerodotus  was 
—how  we  do  not  stop  to  discuss— m  placin,!'  these  monai  ,  . 
,,ex  beti.re  the  last  .re.lecessors  of  Fsammet.chus  instead  ol 
lac  celduries  before  Mmris  (whoso  epoch,  m.  e.d,  he  dates 
much  too  low),  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  even  ol  the  1  yianiids 
tliemselves  15 V  all  means  let  all  former  explorers  luue  each 
Ills  full  meed  (‘.f  praise.  15ut  if  Belzoni’s  descriptions  ol  ho 
iror<-cous,  yet  sombre,  magnificence  ot  the  tomb  ol  Nell  t  ic 
(Jn”it  of  the  nineteenth  Manethonian  Dynasty  '''  ^ 

mical  nainliiiffs  seem  to  bring  heaven  down  to  1  bides,  mi„ 
3l  thHll  oui  tiithers,  neither  were  the  Imsiness-hke  measure- 
irn'iits  of  1‘erring  and  Vyse,  and  still  less  the  picturesipie  bo  ters 
ot*  LoDsius  and  Hruj^scli  without  thoir  attractions  lor  ourselves. 
If  tlie  modest  King’s  chamber  in  the  Great  ‘ 
ilisappointed  us  at  tirst,  wo  remembered  that  altci 
reallv  the  'ronib  of  ( 'heops.  Again,  it  the  sycamore  san.opha  us 
hud.iled  awav  with  a  host  of  other  objects  in  a  K  j*” 

British  Museum,  is  not  to  be  compaml  lor  «1'''-  ‘ 
alabaster  cotlin  of  Seti  in  Sir  .lohii  «  ‘‘“J;'' "  ’ 

.  Inn  Fields,  vet  it  is  something  that  brnglan  1  ossc. .  ' ;  “  . 

veritable  colHii  of  the  Mycerinus,  ahou  .'V’"’  1  n  rtu  irv 

llistorv  gossips  so  ilelight fully,  the  oldest 
relic  in  The  world.  Nay,  antiquity 

of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  wo  saj,  ‘  i  •  u-  jn  tj,o 

through  the  azure  clysium  which  .  e  i  >ui  »  ■ 

ValleT  of  the  ShadoV  of  Death,  the  Pyramids  toi  us  W  n  a 

though  the  familv-vault  of  Cheops 

liliriTv  vet  Mr  Boiiomi,  who  is  now  looking  oiitol  t  ic  liorurj 
lH)r,ii>,  jet  -nr.  1  .  j  niountain  ol  masonry, 

window-,  will  tell  us  tliat  tlie  iiasc  re'  But  we 

which  covers  the  vault,  eipials  the  area  ol  the  ■  J  ’ 

must  not  be  tempted  to  digress  aiij  ur  le  .  jj'  ^^.p^^^.llre 
of  the  kings,  for,  lo,  Mariette  summons  us  to  enter  the  scpulcn 


We  Siroach  it  by  an 

sphinxes,  and  more  than  a  league  111  uig  .  through  its  vast 

alloy  le.1  from  the  faiiliourgs  of  Memphis,  "‘roug^^^ 
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n(x*roj>oli8,  in  the  direction  of  the  locality  still  hearing  the  name 
of  Sakkara,  which  it  must  have  inherited  from  the  most  ancient 
times.  For  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  which  abound  on 
the  s|K)t,  this  is  one  of  the  most  frecpient  designations  of  Osiris, 
the  g(Ml  of  the  dead,  and,  accordingly,  of  the  region  in  whicli 
their  mummies  were  laid  t<»  rest.  Tlie  name,  it  may  here  he 
remarked,  occurs  in  the  royal  cartouche,  or  scutcheon,  of  the 
ninth  king  on  the  newly-discovered  Memjdiis  Tablet,  which 
reads  Sakkar,  with  the  addition  of  the  secondary  name 
Nephercheres,  and,  undoubtedly,  answers  to  tlie  vSo-Sochris  of 
Manethc/s  Second  Dvnastv.  Alreadv,  in  the  lime  of  Stnd)o, 
the  sphinxes  which,  as  he  tells  us,  lined  both  sides  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Osiris-Apis,  or  Serajns,  as  the  com¬ 
posite  name  was  llellenized,  were  covered  to  their  bellies  and 
often  to  the  height  of  their  shoulders  and  heads  with  the  sand, 
which  the  chawsin  had  driven  in  clouds  from  the  desert.  It 
was  this  very  passage  of  the  intelligent  (ireek  traveller,  the 
reader  will  be  interested  to  learn,  which  first  led  Mariette  Ih'v 
to  seek  for  and  to  find  the  serapeum  in  this  cpiarter.  A  few 
vears  before,  Lepsius  had  repeatedly  trodden  the  ground 
t>eneath  whicli  the  buried  treasures  lay,  without  dreaming  of 
their  existence.  JI(*  has,  however,  marked  with  a  great  mound 
the  identi<‘al  spot  on  his  excellent  topographical  jilan. 

Strabo’s  avenue  ol'  sphinxes,  after  ])ursuing  a  somewhat  ser¬ 
pentine  course  from  the  foot  of  the  Ilaram-el-Modarrggi'h,  or 
Great  Stepped  Pyramid  of  Sakkara,  terminates,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ruined  pylors  of  the 
Serapeum,  in  a  tine  hemicycle,  adorned  with  thirty  statues. 
Flevc'ii  of  them  represent  the  sages  and  poets  of  Greece,  in-  * 
eluding  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  Eycurgus,  Pythagoras,  and 
Plato.  The  others  are  of  a  mythological  description.  .Mariette 
SIX'S  some  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  IVramid  just  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is  essentially  different  from  all  the  rest,  may  have 
been  the  Apis  cemetery  of  the  Old  Empire,  before  the  irruption 
of  the  Ilyksos  or  Shepherd  kings.  If  so,  its  thirty  sepulchral 
chambers  must  represent,  at  least,  as  many  successive  divine 
bulls  belonging  to  that  peritnl.  It  is  certain,  from  the  monu¬ 
ments,  that  the  A})is-worship  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  (,^heo])s, 
of  Manetho’s  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  the  Egyptian  historian 
attributes  its  intriKluetion  to  King  Kaichos,  of  the  Second 
Dynasty,  whose  name,  under  the  hieroglyphical  form  Kakau, 
stands  fourth  in  order  on  the  new  Mem])his  Tablet.  Gn  the 
other  hand,  the  Si'ra|H'um  first  unearthed  by  Mariette  Hey  con¬ 
tains  the  record  of  no  Apis  older  than  the  reign  of  Amenophthis 
111.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  whose  vocal  statue  was  so 
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famous.  And  since  this  monarcli  belongs  to  tlie  New  Empire, 
between  which  and  the  Old  comes  the  so-called  ^liddle  Kmj)ire, 
or  the  times  of  the  Ilyksos  Occupation,  Mariette’s  suggestion 
deserves  serious  investigation,  especially  inasmuch  as  he  found 
the  royal  scutcdieon  of  Apis,  in  his  character  as  Divine  Pharaoh, 
in  the  sense  of  the  Egyptian  theocracy,  inscribed  on  the  portals 
of  this  mysterious  pyramid.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
jwramid  hears  no  other  royal  name.  Somewhere  or  other  the 
Apis  cemetery  or  cemeteries  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Empires 
must  still  be  lying  buried  in  the  sand,  and  if  looked  for  with 
due  sagacity  and  intelligence  they  will,  doubtless,  be  found. 

Flanking  the  pylons  stands  an  Apis  (diapel,  in  which  was 
found  a  well-executed  statue  of  the  god.  This  stone  bull, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  Demotic  inscriptions,  at  present 
unfortunately  scarcely  legible,  is  now  in  Paris,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Salle  d’Apis,  as  the 
upartment  in  the  Louvre  ^luseum,  specially  devoted  to  the 
antiquities  brought  from  tlie  Sera})eum,  is  styled.  There  also 
are  to  bo  found  the  stone  lions  with  which  the  entrance  was 
ornamented.  In  common  with  the  pylons,  they  bear  the 
scutcheons  of  King  Nectanebiis,  of  Manetlu/s  Thirtieth  Dynasty, 
whose  epoch  is  the  middle  of  the  fourlli  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Of  the  Great  Serapeiim  itself,  as  it  is  always 
denominated  in  the  still  extant  Greek  Papyri,  written  within 
its  walls,  and  now"  preserved  amongst  the  choicest  treasures  of 
the  British  ^luseum,  and  those  of  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  and 
Ltyden,  but  little  now  remains.  The  ravages  of  time  and  man 
have  been  but  too  successful  in  sweeping  all  but  its  V(‘stiges 
from  the  soil.  Nor  has  the  spoiler  left  altogetlier  intact  the 
cryj)ts  of  the  vast  building,  the  catacombs  of  this  temple-city, 
as  these  soaferrains  might  be  appropriately  called,  save  that 
they  were  not  devoted  to  the  se])ulture  of  its  human  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  priests  and  hierodules,  the  monks  and  nuns,  however 
holy,  w  ho,  to  the  number  of,  pcu-haps,  some  thou«vnds,  sw"armed 
in  this  monastic  cathedral  of  the  old  Egyptian  ])aganism,  but 
were  religiously  reserviM  us  the  tomb  of  the  gods.  Till 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  tanaticism,  and  the  Uftri  sacra  fames 
of  treasure-hunters,  violated  its  sacred  j)rccinets,  its  jMuiderous 
portals  never  creaked  on  their  rusty  hinges,  save  to  receive  the 
mountainous  sarcophagus  of  the  dead  divinity.  The  epithet 
will  hardly  be  thought  too  strong,  wdien  it  is  considered  that 
the  weight  of  each  stone  cofhn,  made  of  finely  polished  syenite, 
is  about  a  third  of  that  of  the  obelisk  of  I^uxor,  which  now' 
adorns  the  Place  de  la  (’oncorde  at  Paris.  Brugscdi,  who  saw 
them  soon  after  thev  w’ere  discovered,  says  that  a  couple  of 
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clozon  men  ean  stand  and  move  freely  in  the  eavity.  An  en¬ 
graving  of  that  which  contained  the  ninininy  of  the  Apis  which 
dic^l  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  Ptolemy  Kuergetes  II.  (n.(\  1  pj), 
will  Ik?  found  in  the  Minptsin  Piftoresque  for  1855. 

The  soKfen’a{ni<  of  the  Serapeiim,  excavated  with  more  or  less 
care  in  the  living  calcareous  nx-k,  are  divided  into  two  principal 
parts.  The  first  great  trunk  line  of  this  vast  subterranean  ee- 
meterv  had  its  entrance  at  the  southend,  and  pursued  a  nortlierly 
direction,  forming  a  vaulted  gallery  like  a  tunnel.  Its  sides  wc're 
jiierctnl  hy  more  than  a  score' of  sepulchral  chambers,  which  wt'ie 
found  to  he  tenanted  hy  the  remainsof  twenty-four  A})ismunnnies. 
The  oldest  was  buried  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Uainses  the  (iieat, 
the  Si'sostris  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  youngest  in  tlie  twenty-first 
year  of  Psammetichus  I.  (n.  (\  (>47),  showing,  that  at  least,  tliat 
numher  of  generations  of  cattle  must  have  lived  and  diid 
duriny:  that  chronological  interval.  The  sacred  hulls  whose  me- 
morials  have  been  found  in  the  t/chris  of  the  Serapeum  and  its 
catacombs  were  not  all,  however,  buried  in  these  sanferntins. 
T1  lere  is  a  still  earlier  series  of  them,  whose  munnnies  seem  to 
have  been  deiK)sited  each  in  its  sejiarate  chapel  or  sanctuary. 
Five  of  these'  more  ancient  Apises  belong  to  the  Kighteenth 
Manet honian  Dynasty,  the  first  of  them  having  dii'd  under 
Amenophthis  111.,  the  next  under  his  immediate  successor 
Tutankamen.  the  two  next  under  Horns,  and  the  la.st  under  a  sove¬ 
reign  who.se  familv-name  has  not  vet  been  discovered,  but  whose 
throne-title  or  prenomni  seems  to  read  Acherres,  which  is  tlie 
name  of  one  of  the  later  Pharaohs  belonging  to  this  Dynasty  in 
the  Manethonian  li.sts.  Following  these  were  three  bulls,  tlie 


records  of  which  were  discovered  bv  Mariette,  all  of  which  lu'- 
long  to  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  but  to  that  e])oeh  which  ])ie- 
ced(‘d  the  o])ening  of  what  we  may  style  the  Old  Subteiraiu  an 
Galh'rv.  t  hie  of  these  died  under  Seti  or  Sethos,  the  Fir.st,  as 
he  is  (‘ommonly  but  as  we  now  know  erroneously  numbend,  tlu' 
greati'r  father  of  llamses,  thefireat.  The  other  two  were  buried 
in  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-sixth  years  of  liamses  re.speetively. 

The  other  ]>rincij)al  section  of  the  Apis  catacombs  branelud 
out  into  si'veral  galleries,  which  were  successively  excavated  as 
occasion  recpiired.  The  first  bidl  whose  mummy  was  deposited 
in  this  newi'r  ])e>rtion  of  the  s(mfrrniin.s  was  buried  in  the  fifty- 
secemel  vear  e>f  Psamnu'tichus  I.,  anel  the  exe'avations  were  e'e)n- 
tinue'el  eleiwn  tei  the  first  e'e'iiturv  e)f  the  (  hristian  ora  and  be  veaid 


It,  in  fact,  till  the  transfer  eif  the  e'cntre  of  the  weirshipeif  Se'rapis 
to  the  new  capital,  Alexandria.  It  was  here  that  the  me).st  mag¬ 
nificent  sarce»phagi  were  femnd,  testifying  to  the  t'ver-gre»wing 
jxuup  anel  splenelour  of  the  Apis  cu//uf<.  The  least  |X)nelerous  e)f 
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these  saerod  monolith  coffers  of  costly  and  exquisitely  ]K)lished 
Svenitic  granite,  quarried  above  the  first  cataract,  and  traiis- 
portinl  at  immense  expense  to  Memphis,  weighs  (>5,000  French 
kilogrammes  or  about  sixty-four  tons,  twenty-four  of  them 
were  found  entire  in  the  forty  chambers  of  the  subterranean 
labyrinth  of  Fsaminetichus.  The  lintels  of  the  entrance  to 
these  chambers,  hut  not  the  walls  of  the  Apis  vaults  themselves, 
which  were  deemed  too  sacred,  were  covered  with  liieroglyphi- 
cal  and  Demotic  inscriptions,  the  latter  greatly  preponderating 
in  this  portion  of  tlie  catacombs.  These  funerary  stehe  or 
tablets,  to  the  number  of  more  than  five  hundred,  are  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  *SV///c  (l\Apis  at  the  Louvre.  Tliey  constitute  a 
mine  of  archa'ologieal  wealth,  whicli  will  furnisli  prohtahle  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  to  (he  yptologers  of  all  nations  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come.  Their  immense  importance  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  ])oint  of  view,  especially,  is  already  universally  recog¬ 
nised,  although,  even  yet  it  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  (piite  duly 
appreciated.  At  first  it  was  somewhat  ovcrrat(‘d,  it  may  frankly 
be  admitted,  and  thence  the  reaction,  or  something  like  it, 
which  a  great  disapjxnntment  naturally  brings  with  it. 

For  when  Mariette’s  discovery  lu'gan  to  be  talked  abotit 
amongst  the  learned,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  it  would 
enable  us  to  reconstruct  with  perfect  certainty  the  chronology  of 
the  Fharaohs  from  Amenophthis  111.,  the  semi-mythical  Mem- 
mon  of  the  (ireeks,  or  at  least  from  their  Sesostris, /.  c.,  from 
Kamses  the  Great,  downwards.  For  the  opinion  was  universally 
prevalent,  that  the  A])is  Cycle  of  twenty-five  Kgyi)tian  years, 
comprising  an  exact  number  (dOJ))  of  lunar  months,  of  which 
Plutarch  speaks  in  his  treatise  on  his  ami  (hiris^  was  the  mm- 
riahle  duration  of  the  lifetime  of  the  deifie<l  hull,  as  it  really 
proves  to  have  been  its  normal  term.  Scholars  did  not  stop  to 
impiire  how  the  sacred  ox  could  he  always  ke])t  alive  to  the  end 
of  this  somewhat  unusual  age.  This  notion,  the  irrefragable  au¬ 
thority  of  the  oflicial  sfehe^  recording  the  year,  month,  and  day 
of  (he  birth,  solemn  enthroni/ation  as  the  royal  pres('nt  deity, 
death,  and  burial  of  several  successive  Apises,  has  for  ever  ex¬ 
ploded.  Had  it  been  well-founded,  the  value  of  such  a  cycle  is 
obviously  incalculable.  It  would  have  saved  us  many  bitter,  but 
fruitless  lamentations  over  the  lacatue,  which  are  now  known  to 
exist  in  this  series  of  oflicial  Apis  dates,  given,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  not  in  terms  of  any  era,  but  only  in  regnal  years  of  the 
IMiaraohs.  The  broken  links  in  this  wonderful  chain  of  fifteen 
centuries  of  chronological  history  before  the  Christian  era,  would 
have  been  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  they  are  now  felt  t>ooe. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  at  first  imagined  that  there  were  no  broken 
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links  at  all»  and  that,  at  last,  the  loni?  desideratinl  nionuinontal 
clue  to  the  chnmolo^y  of  tlie  only  six'ular  empire  Wfore  that  of 
the  Gnvks  and  Konians.  which  stviiis  to  have  ]>ossosstHl  one. 
had  been  happily  re<.H)vertHl.  Even  so  aeeoinplisluxl  an  E^vp- 
tolo^r  as  Dr.  Brugs<‘h  wrote  to  that  eflW't  to  Eun>]H'  fnnn  the 
Sera|x*um  itstdf,  and  after  tlmadiiii;  its  mazy  jralleries,  and 
8|Hdlin<]^  out  the  si'utclutms  and  dates  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
s  ociety  of  the  disc'overer.  In  his  J^eMnnchfe,  or  Notes  of  his 
Tnivels,  publisheil  in  1S*>0,  he  siiys  ; — “  These'  JStehe  have  en- 
“  abltHl  Mariette  completely  to  re'store  the  series  of  the  Apis  IV- 
“  rioels, and acconlinjjly  also  that  of  the  Elia raohs,  from  Kamst'sthe 
“  Gri'at  down  to  the  Gret'k  times,  exclusively  i>f  the  XX.  (mis- 
“  print,  doubtless, for  XXl.b  XX 1 1  l.,and  XX IX.  Dynasties. and 
“  that  in  the  unbroken  succession  of  king's.  By  this  means  an  iin- 
“  pregnable  and  immovable  foundation  has  bten  se'curiHl  on 
“  which  to  build  up  siifely  the  Egyptian  chronologv  and  iinjH  rial 
“  history  during  the  intervening  eenturies.”  Alas!  the  intelli- 
gi'iit  and  honest  traveller  who  thus  in  ginnl  faith  promised  to 
quench  our  thirst  only  thomjht  he  siiw  water,  and  it  was  after  all 
only  a  minuje  of  the  Eybian  desmt,  whence  he  dates  his  letter! 
riutaixdi’s  Apis  ('ycle  of ‘Jo  vague  Egyptian  years,  in  tlie  sense 
— if  st'ust*  that  can  Ih‘  calhd  which  sense  has  none — put  ujxui  it 
by  that  lazy  defeix'iice  to  great  names  which  is  the  sjxH  ial  weak¬ 
ness  of  even  the  Ix'st  wholars,  has  bi'i'ii  tru'd  by  the  touchstone 
of  monumental  reality,  and  demonstrated  to  be  a  chimera. 
Mori'over,  there  are  now  kitown  to  Ih'  terrible  gaps,  caused  by 
the  de.sidations  of  two  thousand  years,  in  the  series  of  Apis 
ri'i'onls.  The  sixtv-four  bulls  of  which  traces  art'  hd’t,  wiue  hv 
no  means  all  whoM'  epiphanies,  installations,  deaths,  and  burials, 
Wert'  originally  written  down  in  the  papyrus  and  stone  archives 
of  the  J^'raiM'um  iH'twtvn  Amcnophthis  111.  and  the  Koinan 
EmjH'ror  ('aius.  Still  they  constitute  a  va.st  and  precious  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  paltry  live  or  six  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
the  classical  WTiters.  ( )ne  t)f  the.se  is  that  written  of  by  I  lertnlot  us 
and  said  by  him  to  have  In'cn  stablnnl  by  that  mad  King 
Cambyst's  in  a  rage,  eaustnl  by  his  mistaking  the  national  rejoic¬ 
ings  at  a  new  of  the  g<Kl  for  exultation  tiver  the  discointi- 

ture  of  his  Ethiopian  expedition.  3Iariette  asserts,  with  the 
a^.sent  of  Ix'psiiLs,  Brugsch,  and  the  rest  of  the  Egypt ologt'rs, 
that  he  has  found  the  otlicial  (d)ituary  of  this  vtuy  Apis,  and 
that  it  convicts  the  Father  of  History  of  an  altogethe  r  erroneous 
statement.  For  they  identify  the  calf  s|>oken  of  by  the  great 
Gnx'k  with  that  Ixun  in  the  lifth  year  of  Cainby.ses  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  Egyptian  month  Tybi,  and  which  it  is 
certain  livinl  till  the  4th  vear  of  Darius.  For  ourselves,  we 
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venture  to  move  tor  an  arn'st  of  judgment  on  the  proverbially 
honest  historian,  and  shall  insist,  for  the  pix'sent  at  least,  that 
the  Si'otoh  venliet  Xot  iV*ofvw,  will  amply  nuvt  the  just iee  of 
the  ease.  For  the  Apis  which  dit\l  under  Dariius,  though  horn 
in  the  tilth  month  of  the  tilth  of  t'ambyses  may  not  have  Invii 
<iiycon'lY^I  till  several  months  or  even  a  year  or  two  afterwanls. 
The  tiudiug  of  the  A[>is  which  was  manifestiHl  in  the  ‘JSih 
vear  of  Shishak  111.  did  not  take  place  till  “his  beauties,  i.e., 
‘‘  the  mysterious  marks  by  which  he  was  rtvognisiHl,  hail  Ihvu 
sought  for  thn'e  months,**  so  the  hieroghy pineal  stela  nvonls 
“  in  all  the  nomes,  or  counties,  of  Fpju'r  and  Lower  Fgypt.*' 
rolvivnus,  t<.H>,  records  that  the  tiudiug  of  tlie  Apis  was  so  long 
delayinl  in  one  instance  at  the  close  of  the  n  ign  of  Harius,  that 
Kgvpt  threateiunl  to  break  out  into  n'volt,  and  the  king  was 
fain  to  oiler  a  reward  of  one  hundriHl  talents  to  the  man  who 
should  make  the  fortunate  discovery.  Hence,  although,  as  the 
ollicial  stehe  prove,  there  were  only  six  or  seven  mouths  inter¬ 
vening  iK'twtH'ii  the  funeral  of  the  Apis  in  tlie  Kpiphi  (^tho 
eleventh  month)  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  C*ambyses,  and  the 
Apis  birth  in  the  end  of  Tybi  in  his  lifth,  yet  the  interval  Wt  wivn 
that  funeral  in  his  fourth,  and  the  discovery  of  that  lH>rn  in  his 
tilth  (whose  enthronization  date,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  lost) 
may  have  Ihh'u  quite  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  transiiction  of 
the  events  which  Herodotus  records.  And  if  these  events  did 
hapiH'ii,  then  his  Apis  also,  like  that  of  Folvicnus,  and  those  of 
IhiHlorus,  Josephus,  and  Spartian,  is  unfortunately  missing  in 
the  extant  Sera}H‘um  Series.  In  other  wonls,  not  one  of  tliese 
classical  Apises  *  appears  in  that  Series,  thus  airording  the  direct 
prind  of  the  existence  of  very  many  larumi\  an  inference  which 
the  due  study  of  the  stehe  converts  into  positive  ci'rtainty. 

Let  us  not,  hi>wever,  be  too  much  disheartened.  Fvery  one 
of  thcvSi'  sixtv-four  Apises  bears  a  monumental  date  of  the  reign 
ol  some  IMiaraoh,  and  alnnit  one  half  of  them  are  referriHl  bv 
the  stehe  to  a  delinite  regnal  year,  mostly  with  the  addition  ol 
the  very  month  and  day.  This  is  something,  esjH'cially  since 
in  no  instance  are  there  wanting  decisive  monumental  indica¬ 
tions  ol  the  relative  order  in  which  each  appeared.  Moreover, 
if  the  Apis  cvcle  has  In'cn  elfcctually  disposinl  of  in  a  sense 
which  ought  never  to  have  bten  put  ujam  it,  it  may  still  have 
Ihtu,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was,  the  measure  of  the 
life  of  the  giul,  as  the  well-informed  Plutarch  asserts,  according 
to  a  less  obvious,  but  certainly  not  less  rational  interpretation 

•  Tiiiit  spokiMi  of  by  Animiaiius  Mari\lliiius  iiiuliT  thi*  riMj;ii  of  Jitlinii 
lioos  !»ot  ronu'  into  con^iilrration  here. 
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of  the  passage  than  that  to  which  tlie  SerajK'uin  tablets  liavo 
given  the  coup  de  grace.  It  is  iinj>ossible  to  explain  away  the 
numerous  other  ancient  testimonies  to  the  elfei*t  that  the  Apis 
was  not  sutlmHl  to  survive  a  certain  term  of  life,  which  was 
jwscribtHl  in  the  siicretl  lHM)ks  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  when 
this  fatal  day  was  reacluHl  he  was  drowned  by  the  j)riests  in  the 
holy  well,  to  Ih^  bewailed  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Ham 
more  bitterly  than  the  loss  of  the  dearest  relative,  and  to  he 
buriinl  seventy  days  afterwards  with  a  j)onip  and  inagnitieenee 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  conception.  If,  now,  this 
Kacrisl  limit,  which  the  Aj)is  was  not  sutl’ered  to  survive,  wtue 
one  astronomically  determined,  the  mention  by  IMutarch  of  an 
asft'onomical  cycle  in  coniuvtion  with  the  s\d)ject,  is  at  once 
explaiiu'd.  This  suggestion  has  already  been  thrown  out  by 
Dr.  Ilincks,  one  of  the  most  penetrating  geniuses  of  this  or  of 
any  age.  If  his  further  suggestion,  that  the  death  of  the  Apis, 
as  a  general  ride,  and  the  enthronization  invariably,  occurri'd  at 
the  time  of  full  moon,  the  revelations  of  the  Serapeum  tablets 
wouhl  re-assert  for  themselves  something  more  than  the  interest 
and  value  attaching  to  monuments  recording  the  years  of  birth, 
death,  and  lifetime  of  any  ordinary  Egyptian.  This,  since  tla* 
exjdosion  of  the  A])is  cycle,  in  its  old  acceptation,  is  now  all 
their  chronological  value,  according  to  Professor  Li'])sius.  These 
stela*  would  count  for  more  if  they  be  really  the  epitajdis  of  the 
Divine  IMiaraohs  of  Egypt,  who,  unlike  their  human  vicegerents, 
livinl  and  died  according  to  a  deiinitely  ascertained  astronomical 
rule.  Still  more  striking  would  be  the  re-habilitation  of  these 
jirecious  monuments  of  a  jieople,  the  knowledge  of  whose  history 
and  chronology  becomes  daily  of  greater  moment,  if  according 
to  allot h(‘r  suggt*stion,  the  Seventy  Days  of  National  Humiliation 
for  the  Apis  were  invariably  mark<*d,as  ol’ten  as  not,  ]>reciscly  at 
commencement  or  close,  but  always  within  the  sacicd  s]>acc  ot 
time,  by  eclijises  of  the  ceh'stial  bodies,  making  heaven  to 
sym])athize  with  earth  in  the  universal  mourning  f(»r  the  g(ul. 
Should  this  assertion  prove  to  be  well-founded — and  the  means 
of  testing  it  with  strict  mathematical  rigour  are  in  our  hands — 
one  of  the  subtlest,  we  bad  almost  written,  sublimest  mastcr- 
pitH't's  of  ancient  priestcraft,  may  be  said  to  have  been  ])laccd 
by  an  overruling  Ibovidence  within  the  reach  of  modern  science, 
as  a  iKiwerful  lever  with  which  to  lift  the  lid  of  the  sarco])hagus 
which  hides  from  our  view  the  lifelike  features  of  this  emlialnii'd 
nation.  For  history  without  chronology  is  for  evt'r  impossible, 
('hronology  is  the  mathematies  of  time,  and,  conse(|uently,  ol  the 
|M»st  and  its  events.  As  S<.*aliger  long  ago  said,  it  is  the  eye  and 
soul  t»f  history. 


Delcinga  in  the  Field  of  Zoan, 


If  the  discovery  of  the  Serapeiiiii  ho  entitled  to  as  high  a 
rank  in  tlie  held  of  historical  science,  as  that  other  great 
acliicvcinent  of  our  century,  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  m‘cupies  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  it  must 
bo  rcincnibcred  that  it  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  scries  of 
brilliant  triumphs  over  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarivsm,  for 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mariette.  It  should  be  distinctly 
uiidcrsto(Kl  that  he  has  inaugurated  an  entire///  ne/r  e/'a  in  the 
exploration  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Monumental  Land,  the 
Written  Valley  of  the  Nile.  In  general,  it  mav  be  said  with 


I 


HTfiTt  truth,  that  former  explorers,  from  those  of  the  great 
■Vencli  and  Italian  expeditions  down  to  the  Prussian,  h‘d  by 
that  wonderful  Egypt ologi'r,  liopsius  himself,  and  his  amicable 
rival,  Dr.  Drugsch,  scratched  only  the  of  the  soil.  Ilo>v 

rich  was  the  harvest  which  this  mere  tickling  of  the  ground, 
to  borrow  Douglas  Jerrold’s  felicitous  expression,  made  it  laugh 
to  reward  them,  may  be  seen  from  the  ])lates  accompanying  the 
lU'xeription  de  /^ Fgi/idy  the  works  of  Rosellini  and  Champollion, 
and  cspcci.'illy  the  nine  hundred  magnificent  folio  engravings, 
which  with  the  still,  alas,  desiderated  text,  will  make  uj)  that 
inqKTishable  pile  of  monumental  learning,  to  be  found  oidy  in 
princely  libraries,  Iiepsius\s  IknJi/naeter,  Dut,  strange  as  the 
assertion  mav  seem,  yet  it  is  strictlv  true,  as  the  words  we  have 
Cited  from  Dr.  Dirch  above  strikingly  jirove,  that  the  mountain 
of  materials  has  only  stimulated  the  desir(‘  for  more,  and  that 
the  hunger  for  texts  has  grown  with  what  it  fed  on.  Hence, 
when,  in  1858,  Dr.  Lepsius,  on  the  occasion  of  ])rcsenfing  to 
the  world  that  other  aja/s  /nag/zn/n  of  his  life,  the  Kd//igxlmeh^  in 
which  are  brought  together  all  the  known  hieroglyphical  names 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  their  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman 
successors,  with  those  of  their  (iueens  and  the  Princes  ()i‘  their 
several  royal  houses,  to  the  numb(‘r  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
scutcheons,  announced  that  the  vru  ol‘  monuiiHUital  discovery 
might  be  deemed  as  good  as  (dosed,  the*  stat('inent  was  r('C(‘iv(‘d 
by  Kgyptian  scholars  with  a  sigh  of  disa])pointinent.  Happily, 
although  (piite  true  as  regards  the  s/trfffee  (*xplorations,  y(*t  the 
8ul)sc(pu*nt  finds  of  Mariette  luive  proved  tiiat  then'  is  still  a 
ffidhstn/  plougliing  of  the  land  to  bc'  accomplished.  His  delvings 
in  “the  tiedd  of  Zoan,’'  in  ])articular,  i.e.y  on  the  site*  of  the 
Tunis  of  the  (iivek  writ(*rs  and  the  Avaris  whi(di,  Manet  ho 
state's,  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Hyksos  jiower,  have  thrown  a 
hood  of  upon  the  darkest  ]K'riod  of  h^gyptian  history,  the 

so-called  Middle  Empire.  In  like  manner,  his  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  Aahotep,  the  roval  moth(*rof  Amosis,  the  Liberator  of 
Egypt  from  the  voke  of  the  Sheplierds,  has  done  much  to  clear 
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uj)  tlio  obscure  be^inninf^of  the  groat  Kij^htoenth  Manethonian 
Dynasty,  of  which  Ainosis  was  the  liead.  It  will  be  in  the 
rt‘colltH*tion  of  many  of  our  readers,  that  the  jewels  from  this 
tomb  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Egyptian  stall  during  the  last 
(treat  Exhibition,  where  they  attracted  almost  as  much  notice  as 
the  Mountain  of  Eight  itself  or  the  (lolden  Pyramid.  And  well 
they  might  ;  for  the  Palais  Poyal  and  (Wnhill  might  safely  he 
detit‘d  to  match  these  products  of  the  Egyptian,  or  })erhaps 
Pheniidan,  jewellers  and  goldsmiths,  who  lived  some  lifteen  or 
sixtecm  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  I  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  as  scantlings  of  Marictte’s  discoveries,  made 
subse<pient  to  Ei'psius’s  discouraging  announcenu'nt.  There 
are  plenty  more  of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  including  ex- 
(piisitely  artistic  statues  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and 
Indonging  to  the  times  of  Clieops ;  the  new  fragments  of  the 
annals  of  Thothmes  the  Great,  by  the  translation  of  which 
grand  inscription — certainly  not  less  important  than  the 
Ancyran  of  Augustus — Dr.  Pirch  has  achieved  immortalitv  ; 
other  monuments  of  the  same  Egy]>tian  lien/s  coiupiests,  c(ni- 
taining  the  long  desiderated  name  of  ])amascus,  amongst  others  ; 
and  the  Mem])his  Tablet  itself.  Gf  these,  and  particularly  oi‘ 
the  last,  which  may  be  said  to  furnish  for  the  first  time  the 
backbone  of  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  ( dd  Empire, 
just  as  the  Apis  Series  does  that  of  the  Aew.  AVe  hope  to  have 
an  early  opportunity  to  speak  more  at  length.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  remark,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  in  the  ])hotogra])hic 
reproduction  also  of  the  monuments,  of  wliich  his  “  Serajxhim” 
furnishes  so  admirable  a  specimen,  Mariette  has  opened  u])  a 
new  era,  and  introduced  a  reform  which  was  imperatively  rc- 
ipnred.  And,  although,  owing  to  circumstances  to  whicli  we 
cannot  refer,  that  noble  work  has  been  discontiniud,  yet  it  is  a 
cons<dation  to  know  that  the  same  happy  applicaticm  of  the  art 
of  photo-lithography  will  be  resorted  to,  whenever  necessary,  iu 
the  tenfold  more  extensiye  work.  Leu  Fouilles  de  M,  Mnrieite, 
m»w  in  course  of  preparation.  May  its  author  no  longer  dim 
his  shining  merits  by  his  inyeterate  sin  of  keeping  the  world 
waiting  t(H)  long. 
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was  a  time  when  almost  all  the  thinkers  of  Europe, 
1  religious  and  philosophical,  were  divided  into  two  great 
sects,  and  they  were  called  the  Nominalist  and  the  Realist ;  the 
Nominalists  believed  that  all  knowledge  was  a  system  of  words, 
thev  believed  that  the  universal  things  which  were  discussed 
and  described  by  logic  had  no  absolute  existence,  they  believed 
that  logic  was  not  conversant  with  real  existences  at  all;  they 
had,  therefore,  for  their  object  a  gorgeous  round  of  names, 
sonorous  names,  beautiful  names,  suggestive,  coherent,  elucida¬ 
tory  names,  but  only  names.  The  Realist,  on  tlie  contrary, 
kdievtd  that  logic  conversed  with  things,  with  real  and 
absolute  existences,  realities,  names  were  only  their  vesture;  to 
these  jK'rsons  it  was  the  aim  and  business  of  logic  to  bring  the 
mind  into  acciuaintance  with  real,  eternal  forms  of  truth.  As 
the  learning,  once  contined  to  the  schools,  has  dt'seended  so, 
that,  uj)on  a  smaller  scale,  we  find  ourselves  often  met  in  the 
struts  by  Abelard,  the  Nominalist,  and  Hernard,  the  Realist, 
these  subjects  have  also  descended;  the  Nominalist  and  the 
Realist  are  around  us  everywhere  —  the  men  to  whom  all 
siicnnl  things,  all  truths,  are  wo/v/.v,  and  the  men  to  whom  they 
are  real,  substantial  fhhujs.  It  is  thus  with  the  study  of  Christ, 
his  truth,  and  his  Messiahship,  and  we  find  ourselves  sur¬ 
rounded  hv,  and  in  dan<rer  of  becoming  Nominalists  and  Real- 
ists.  Wliat  is  ('hrist  ?  How  shall  I  heuieve  in  liim  ?  I  see  his 

ficture;  I  hear  his  words,  but  is  he  a  person  Is  he  a  power  ? 
low  shall  I  know  if  he  is  more  than  a  picture,  if  lie  is  still  a 
real  person,  a  power?  A  power  has  a  real  influence  over  us; 
a  picture  cannot  have  a  po\ver,  and  a  person  moves  our  affections 

i.  Thp  Gospel  of  (\)mmon  Sense;  er.  Mental,  Morof  and  Social 
Science  in  Harmony  with  Scriptural  Christianity.  l»y  H"l»crt 
brown.  Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Juuinyelicisni,  .l>tckM>n, 
Walfonl,  and  II odder. 

*  2.  Sermons  on  the  Manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ^c.,  ^v.,  by  tin?  bev. 
J.  hlewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  Hector  ol  (’hrist  Church,  Alarylehone, 
&c.  Alucinillan. 

3.  Rcdenner  and  liedeemed ;  an  Investigation  of  the  Atonement  and 
of  Kternal  Judgment.  by  Chailcs  beecher,  (jeorfj;etown,  Miu>s. 
Itoston  :  Lee  and  Shepherd. 

I.  The  Uedeemer :  Discourses  by  hdmond  de,  Prepense,  D.D.  With 
hiiroduction  by  Wilham  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  1.  and  I, 
Clark, 
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of  lovo  and  fear;  does  Clirist  ?  A  power  influenees  onr  life; 
d(H»H  riirint  y  There  is  the  ])ieforial  and  artistic  conception  of 
('hrist  ;  there  is  the  historical  conception.  lie  is  setai  at  a 
^reat  distance;  he  is  historical,  well,  perhaps  lie  lived — hut  he 
is  still  to  us  a  invth,  a  wonderful  shadow  life,  liuhn^d,  it  is 
Honietinies  to  Ik'  tliouj^ht  he  influences  our  life  scarcely  at  all ; 
we  are  disputinj:^  alKmt  doctrines  he  taught,  and  shajiinjj;  them 
into  dojj^inas,  describinj^  himself,  or  the  scenery  of  his  life, 
uccountine;  for  him  ! — attemptiiifj:  to  see  the  operation  of  the 
eternal  laws  hy  which  he  became  possible  I  failing  in  all  this  to 
s<H'  his  real  work,  jj^ivine^  a  wild  and  rapid  assent  to  his  exist¬ 
ence,  to  the  existtmce  also  of  the  ‘;;reat  facts  which  have  become 
the  pivot  of  the  (’hurcirs  movement  and  life;  we  fail  to  ]»cr- 
ceive  in  all  this  any  reality  ;  so  far  as  it  is  to  bo  intca  pn  ti'd  of 
the  individual  it  is  Nominalism  ;  it  may  b(‘  all  a  verbal  logo¬ 
machy;  in  a  word,  we  may  *>^0  through  all  this  so  far  as  to 
reverse  the  order  of  the  exclamation  of  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  to  exclaim,  “  This  is  not  the  Christ.’’ 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  de])reciate  the  real  value  of  scientific 
theology  ;  as  certaiidy  as  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  uiiscrip- 
tural  to  suppose,  that  true  faith  cannot  exist  excei)t  when 
moulded  on  a  crcisl  and  bas('d  on  evidence,  yet  nothing  would 
indicate  a  more  shallow  philosophy,  and  we  may  say  a  shalhov 
conception  of (  hristianity,  than  to  say  that  it  ought  carefully  to 
be  disjoined  from  dogmatic  and  argumentative  statements.  Hut 
there  are  those  who  only  love  tlieology  in  its  cold,  haid,  dry 
c^itegorical  formularies ;  they  find  little  ])leasuro  in  those  tc'xts 
which  heavc!  with  sensuous  impressions — texts  in  which  theii'  is 
verv  little  for  tlu*  cold  rationalist,  little  for  the  hard  logical 
heart  or  mind.  Indeed,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  tin*  si'i  vict's 
rendere<l  to  us  by  scientilic  theology  in  defining,  weighing,  and 
guarding  the  forms  of  ex])ression,  but  when  it  is  till  done,  we 
only  put  up  the  fence's  of  expression,  that  we  may  escape  beyond 
them,  like  a  lu'elge  for  an  eagle,  the  hedge  may  se])arate  from 
the  fields  of  earth,  but  it  is  useless  as  a  liindrance  to  tlie  wing 
that  moves  heavenward.  What  we  call  theology  is  far  broader 
than  any  science  of  it,  even  as  life  defies  all  sciences  of  life,  and 
is  far  broader  than  any  science  of  life;  we  may  imj)rison  the 
precious  essence  in  a  vial,  but  it  will  escape  from  that  poor 
ex|H'<lient ;  or  as  when  we  open  the  cage  door  we  find  a  bird 
has  wings  and  flies  free,  so  there  are  words  in  the  8cri]>tural 
account  of  the  atonement  which  defy  and  transcend  criticism, 
and  definition,  and  etymology;  they  contain  and  represent 
things  so  infinite  and  wide.  We  know  how  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  error  in  language  eompose<l  of  strict  technical 
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truth,  and  a  j^rcat  deal  of  trutli  in  lan^iiau^o  convoying  only 
tei’hnical  errors.  John  Foster  says  “  whenever  a  man  prays 
aright  ho  forgets  the  philosophy  of  prayer,”  and  Jh’ofessor 
E'.lwards  Park  has  remarked,  following  up  tliis  thouglit,  “in 
“  more  guarded  phrase  we  may  say,  that  when  men  are  deeply 
“  utttH.'tiHl  by  any  theme,  they  are  apt  to  disturb  some  of  its 
“  logical  j)roportions  ;  and  when  preachers  aim  to  rouse  the 
“  sympathies  of  a  populace,  they  often  give  a  brighter  colouring, 
“  or  a  holder  prominence,  to  some  lineajnents  of  a  doctrine,  than 
“  can  be  given  to  them  in  a  well  compacted  science  ;  ”  but  we 
should  be  disposed  to  go  a  stej)  farther  than  Dr.  Park,  and  say, 
that  the  sensuous  impression  conveyed  in  the  holy  hymn,  and 
the  rhapsody,  and  passion  of  the  holy  pn'acher,  will  frequently 
IxMiearer  to  higliest  truth  than  the  cold,  correct,  formal  words 
of  the  catechetical  understanding.  And  y(*t,  again,  while  we  must 
not  forget  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation,  to  build  us  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  (lod  and  of  Christ,  we  are  also  to  regard  it  as  a  most 
blessed  means  for  cultivating  certain  states  of  feeling;  little 
hesitation,  however,  have  we  in  de])loring  what  Mr.  Drown, 
in  the  Phiiosopht/  of  KvanijeUcism^  speaks  of,  as  “  the  modern 
“  prejudice  against  the  ajqdication  of  an  intuitive  philosophy  to 
“  the  investigation  of  evangelical  truth;”  no  doubt  there  is  such 
a  prt^’udice,  and  that  the  aspect  to  many  of  the  j)erson  and  the 
work  of  the  Saviour  is  so  completely  dogmatic,  that  it  is  reganh'd 
as  a  perfect  intellectual  symmetry,  simply  a  Snmmn  'Theohujia^ 
prcHlucing  upon  the  heart  no  impressions  of  moral  power, 
enchaining  no  affections,  scarcely  even  exercising  any  force 
over  the  will.  We  have  recently  protested  against  the  treat¬ 
ment  Christ  receives  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  we  have  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  deeds  of  the  unclean  spirit  of  j)rofane  criticism, 
against  the  heartless  way  in  whi(‘h  we  talk  of  tlie  (  /hrist,  against 
that  cruel  spirit  which  dissects  his  cruciticMl  body,  against  the 
insults  offered  to  faith  by  tlie  doubt  and  the  casuistry  even  of 
believers;  how  often,  when  criticism  idfers  its  candid  statement, 
and  imagines  it  has  greatly  aided  us,  lifting  us  over  our  poor 
doubts,  we  only  find  this  is  not  the  Christ;  criticism  assuredly 
sometimes  seems  to  crucify  the  Saviour  again,  that  it  may  make 
its  nice  and  refined  post  mortem  examinations.  Is  not  this 
a  beautiful  peach,  jduck  it  to  increase  your  i)erce[)tion  of  its 
beauty,  tear  the  skin  off  it,  tear  the  stone  from  it,  break 
it,  take  the  kernel  from  it,  skin  it,  bruis(»  it,  pound  it  in 
a  mortar,  then  look  at  the  result;  will  you  know  much  of  the 
peach  you  did  not  know  before  ?  l)ut  the  bloom  of  it,  the  life  of 
it,  the  lusciousness  of  it,  that  you  will  never  know  again.  Or 
this  rose,  pluck  the  petals  off  it,  pierce  into  the  calyx  the  chalice 
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of  it,  tour  oH’  llitit  beautiful  moss  which  urns  it,  extract  the 
essence  from  it ;  will  you  know  more  of  the  rose  than  you  knew 
before?  hut  you  will  never  a<^ain  restore  to  it  its  fragrance, 
its  livinj^  hi‘auty.  In  some  such  way  (^hrist  fares  at  the  haiul 
of  modern  criticism.  Xo,  that  is  not  true,  so  Christ  does  not 
fare,  criticism  is  self-foih'd,  self-defeattnl ;  criticism  has  no  suh- 
Ktantive  reality,  it  is  a  wave,  it  is  a  latitude,  it  de})ends  upon 
that  which  it  cannot  alfect,  it  is  a  temporary  aspwt,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  it  is  the  shadow  of  that  which  is  p^reatcr 
than  itself;  criticism  cannot  harm  Christ,  criticism  can  touch 
and  affect  no  truly  ^reat  tiling;  it  may  he  a  necessity,  it  may 
not  onlv  dissei't,  it  may  destroy  meaner,  lesser  thiims,  hut  we 
may  as  well  exjK'ct  astronomical  essays  and  theories  to  allcct 
planetary  rotation,  or  the  diurnal  shininj:^;  we  may  as  well 
expect  an  almanack  to  affect  the  reyolutioiis  of  the  tides,  or  the 
iiKK)n  ;  all  things  said  about  Christ  leaye  him,  his  cross,  his 
gospels,  just  where  they  all  were  before;  as  a  mist  clothes  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  as  the  winter  snow  hides  tlu'  pathway 
to  the  mountain  tarn,  so  certain  writers  seem  able  for  the 
moment  to  obscure  his  height,  his  freshness,  to  intercept  his 
sweidness  ;  they  and  their  systems  die,  they  piudsh,  and  their 
works  perish  ;  they  are  reproduced  again,  again  to  perish,  and 
the  obliterated  tombs  of  such  lie  by  thousands  along  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  Church:  criticisms  of  such  men,  they  are  the 
vestures  of  passing  o])inion,  the  Church  itself  looks  up  to  her 
Lord  ami  says  devoutly  “  They  shall  pc'rish,  hut  thou  reniaincst.’* 

Ilut  the  Christ.  Do  we  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  that 

•  ” 

word?  hat  meaning?  We  must  remember  that  it  is  not  a 
name,  it  is  a  title,  it  is  oflicial.  The  Christ  :  it  indicates  an 
ofliee,  what  oflice  ?  is  it  self-evidencing?  this  is  an  empiirv 
which  is  not  solved  in  a  moment.  The  Christ  ;  why  should 
there  he  r/ Christ  ?  Why  does  the  world  need  such  an  One? 
Is  it  true  that  man  sighs  for  a  conscious  and  real  union  with 
0(m1  ?  It  is  true,  for  we  find  not  only  that  ])rayer  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  within  the  sold  of  man,  the  wail  of  the  creature,  when  it 
is  not  the  sighing  and  the  outpouring  of  the  saint;  hut  it  is  true 
that  man  finds  the  weight  of  guilt  upon  his  conscience,  man 
finds  himself  guilty,  out  of  a  certain  divine  order,  and  feels  this 
the  more,  the  more  the  moral  nature  becomes  cultivated  and 
refined.  If  this  he  doidited,  let  the  reader  put  it  another  way. 
You  have  a  si^nse  of  conscious  innocence  ?  I  hit  which  of  our 
readers  will  say  that  ?  and  “  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we 
“  deceive  ourselves.**  Xo  ;  the  most  holy  will  shrink  from  that 
test,  and  “the  inmate  of  an  asylum,**  says  Mr.  Drown,  “docs 
“  not  depart  more  widely  from  wluvt  all  rational  people  know 
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“  resiKK’ting  her,  when  she  8up|>oscs  herself  a  queen  in  her 
‘‘  rob(*s,  than  we,  when  we  fancy  ourselv(\s  witliout  sin/* 
Well,  if  the  piirj>ose  of  the  sours  being  is  communion  with 
God,  and  if  the  necessity  for  this  is  peace  with  God,  does 
there  exist  on  eartli  any  other  scheme  beside  that  of  the  cross, 
able  or  capable  of  leading  us  up  to  its  enjoyment ;  and  if  it  be 
80,  is  not  this  a  strong  and  most  conclusive  argument  in  favour 
of  its  truth  ?  Does  not  this  press  luune  on  the  soul  the  question 
— “  Is  not  this  the  Christ  W* 

What  is  the  conscience  ?  It  is  the  knowledge  a  man  has  of 
himself ;  it  may  be  a  good  knowledge — “  a  good  conscience 
it  may  be  an  evil  knowledge — “  an  evil  conscience  /*  both  ex¬ 
pressions  are  Scriptural.  As  a  fact  men  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  dark  and  evil  knowledge  ;  conscience  is  not  at  peace  ;  it 
is  not  still.  Man  in  all  ages  is  troubled  by  self-accusing  spirits, 
that  which  he  knows  of  himself  does  not  satisfy  him,  or  rest 
him ;  the  internal  witness  is  against  him  ;  there  is  that  in  the 
internal  testimony  which  alarms  him  ;  the  present  and  tlie 
future  by  the  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  the  soul  become  alike 
terrible  to  him.  ^lankind  feels  this  fact;  hears  this  voice: 
escape  from  it  as  he  may  for  a  season,  it  returns  with  fearful 
power  at  last.  Sacrifices  and  propitiations  symbolise  to  the 
mind  its  want  of  purity,  and  its  want  of  peace;  in  its  innermost 
depths  it  sighs  to  be  at  peace  with  God. 

Here  is  the  Christ ;  (^hrist  for  the  conscience  ;  while  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  adduced  from  miracles, 
from  prophecy,  from  history,  ])roofs  of  its  power  as  a  8o<dal 
regenerator,  here  is  Ihc  argument  wliich  none  of  its  enemies 
cun  gainsay  or  resist.  Man’s  moral  nature  lias  a  want  which 
Christianity  alone  can  meet,  has  a  thirst  which  ( -hrist  alone  can 
quench.  Here  is  the  law  of  adaptation;  peace  of  conscience  is 
u  necessity,  it  cannot  be  had  but  by  a  trust  in  a  righteousm'ss 
not  our  own  ;  there  must  be  a  righteousness  existing  somewhere 
in  which  trust  can  be  placed.  Here  is  the  grc'ut  Messianic 
idea,  here  is  the  revelation  in  the  conscii'iu^e  of  the  work  of 
Christ ;  “  the  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,**  the  soul  as 
it  advances  in  its  liistory  and  development,  as  it  accpiires  a  d(H*|M*r 
character  and  a  quicker  sensibility,  as  it  iK'comes,  in  fact,  a  more 
earnest  conscience,  grows  more  uj)  to  this  need  ;  it  w’as  not  a 
fanatic,  but  a  man  of  commanding  judgment  and  discipliiu'd 
culture,  who  called  himself,  from  liis  sense  of  relation  to  the 
light  of  God,  “the  chief  of  sinners,”  “  less  than  the  least  of  all 
”  saints.”  It  is  thus  that  the  soul  feels,  as  it  advances  in  the 
life  of  the  spiritual  sense,  but  there  is  that  in  this  infinite  pro¬ 
vision  of  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  satisfies, 
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which  stills,  and  allays  the  conscience;  it  is  the  self-appropriat- 
inj^  and  absorbinj^  view  of  Christ,  it  is  li^ht  that  comes  directly 
from  the  cross,  there  is  no  intervening  process  necessary, 

“  llehold  the  man,”  it  is  the  fact  beheld  with  new  eyes,  the 
change  we  feel  is  not  in  the  object,  it  is  in  the  gazer,  “  the  eyes 
“  of  the  understanding  being  enlightened before  we  saw 
Christ  onr  consciences  were  in  no  tit  condition  for  seeing,  we 
were  like  men  who  had  to  cross  the  river,  and  knew  not  that  a 
bridge  was  there,  or  we  were  like  Saul’s  companions  who  lieard 
a  voice  but  understcKKl  it  not  ;  yet  the  ])rocess  of  proof  is  easy. 
Do  I  know  myself  guilty  ?  Yes.  How  >  Hy  the  contact  of  my 
past  memories  with  my  conscience  giving  pain.  Do  1  know 
that,  although  guilty,  I  am  reconciled  to  (iod  in  Christ.  Yes. 
How?  Dy  the  direct  contact  of  my  contrite  conscience  with 
the  righteousness  of  my  redeeming  Lonl  giving  peace,  d’his 
is  the  evangelic  theory*  the  way  of  conscious  union  with  (lod. 
AYe  shall  be  even  glad  that  Mr.  Drown  shoidd  ])ress  his  im- 
|K)rtant  argument  yet  furrher,  and  enclose  it  in  the  yet  more 
extensive  and  cogiuit  ramitications  of  proof.  Schleiermaclier 
stamiHHl  the  phrase  “  Christian  consciousness,’’  upon  our  current 
theological  language,  and  used  it  to  denote  (,^hristianity  Jis  an 
undeniable  self- revealing  ])ower,  entering  into  the  life  of 
humanity,  an  immediate  internal  power  in  the  spiritual  world; 
and  this*  also,  Neander  endorsed  in  his  life  of  (’hrist ;  others 
again  regard  the  Christian  i*oTisciousness  as  not  innate,  but^ 
acquirtnl,  the  result  of  education  ;  if  Mr.  Brown’s  hypothesis  of 
the  moral  unity  of  humanity  be  true,  it  would  then  follow  that 
there  is  such  a  (^hristian  consciousness,  such  a  sense  ot  (okI  ; 
and  if  sin  and  the  cry  for  salvation  are  the  indications  ot  it,  iu 
man  there  is  an  intuitional  yearning  after  salvation.  To  the 
task  of  elucidating  this  aspect  ot  tlie  work  ot  (  hrist,  Mr.  Kobcit 
Drown  st'ts  himself  with  an  atfectionate  einnest ness,  which 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  appreciated.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  (iosprl  of  Common  Sense^  and  es]n‘cially  the 
last  pa^HT  on  (  onscious  Union  with  God,  have  a  very  vast  and^ 
extensive  circulation.  It  must  be  desirable  that  the  work  ot 
(’hrist  should  Ix'  looked  at  out  of  verbal  and  technical  formu¬ 
laries,  and  a]>propriated  by.the  soul  in  spiritual  and  moral,  not 
less  than  intellectual,  apprehensions;  till  this  is  the  case,  many 
expressions  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  must  seem  only  the 
strong  impulses  of  almost  tanatieal  feeling;  what  does  scieiititic 
tluHilogy  do  with  such  an  expression  as  “  the  precious  blood  ot 
“  (’hrist ;”  and  the  hymns  of  the  holy  hearts,  ot  many  genera¬ 
tions,  how  fanatical  they  must  seem;  yet  is  it  not  yxissible  to 
find  in  them  what  is  only  the  natural  utterance  of  the  full, 
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fooling,  witisfied  fw)u\  ?  Inspired  writers,  and  tlie  noblest  of 
Christian  uninspired  writers,  have  seen  tlie  essentially  com¬ 
munistic  character  of  the  life  in  Plirist,  and  salvation  hy  Christ; 
and  this  thought  Mr.  Ih’own  dilates  upon  as  we  have  seen.  It 
was  the  Apostle’s  argument,  “  If  Christ  he  not  raised,  ye  are  yet 
“  in  vour  sins,”  for  he  certainly  died  in  vour  sins,  you  cannot 
be  better  off  than  he  is,  if  he  is  in  your  sins,  and  he  is,  if  he  is 
not  raised,  then  you  must  of  necessity  he  in  your  sins  yourselves. 
Ho  was  in  your  sins  when  he  died,  he  certainly  made  them  his 
own,  he  was  in  your  sins  when  buried,  he  is  now  raised,  he  is 
in  your  sins,  and  ye  are  in  your  own.*  I  low  can  these  things 
bo  ? 

God  is  the  Setninal  prineiple  of  all  Infe^  in  all  worlds,  in  all 
creatures,  in  all  forms  ;  when  >ve  remark  what  life  has  become, 
often  a  principle  of  cruelty  and  anarchy,  this  seems  wonderful, 
but  it  is  so,  it  is  true  as  ho  has  said  it,  “  Out  of  him  came  forth 
“  the  corner,  out  of  him  the  nail,  out  of  him  the  battle  how,  out 
“  of  him  every  oppressor  together  then  it  is  also  true,  that  all 
things,  even  the  most  startling  in  their  contradiction,  had  their 
seminal  principle  in  God,  and  if  they  were  not  ideas  of  the 
divine  mind  in  their  life  of  form,  yet  they  must  have  derived 
their  first  seed  from  him  ;  thus  we  have  noticM'd  how,  in  this 
all-embracing  and  encompassing  atmosphere,  the  source  of  life 
can  submit  to  change,  in  its  chemic  character,  and  become  the 
source  of  death  ;  and  yet  the  princijiles  of  the  healthy  air  are 
in  it,  but  re-combineci  and  altered,  so  that  no  longer  life  flows 
into  life,  but  nature  diseased,  disturbed,  and  disarranged, 
ministers  to  and  helps  diseased,  disturlx'd,  and  disarranged 
nature,  and  so  becomes,  and  eyen  is,  a  seminal  principle  of 
death  ;  so  is  it  that  things  which,  when  they  parted  from  God, 
were  divine  forms  and  ideas,  living  and  healthful,  and  health 
bestowing,  are  shivered,  broken — they  look  like  mistakes — like 
creatures  that  have  lost  their  centre  and  their  intmition — they 
become  now  as  “the  dead  things  formed  under  tln^  waters.” 

Christ  is  the  Seminal  Prineiple  of  (t! I  Redeemed  Life. — Proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Father,  he  it  is  who  j)lants  the  seeds  of  the  n(*w 
creation,  the  new  life,  he  re-creates,  he  reunites,  he  restores, 
he  is  “  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life”  in  the  new  kingdom.  H1o(k1 
is  life,  shed  blocxl  is  shed  life,  it  is  the  princiide,  so  far  as  the 
eye  can  detect,  of  life  ; — the  mysterious  properly  and  tincture 
of  the  blood, — who  has  fathomed  it  ?  Hlood,  it  is  the  abyss  of 
life ;  it  is  the  abyss  of  death  too  ;  we  know  not  the  deeps  of  the 
niystery,  hence  it  is  that  there  is  an  abyss  unfathomable  in  the 
hlood  of  Christ. 

•  Set'  (  aiidiihli,  Life  in  a  liUvn  SSavtour,  p. 
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Some  will  denounce  all  these  expressions  as  mystical,  but 
what  sort  of  view  is  that  of  the  blood  of  Christ  which  is  not 
mystical  ?  What  drop  of  human  blood  does  not  hold  a  vemu  ahle, 
fearful  mystery  ?  Jbit  that  blood,  the  bhxKl  of  Christ,  tlie  life 
of  Christ,  of  which  he  said  “  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ve 

eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
“  no  life  in  vou.  Whoso  eateth  mv  flesh,  and  drinki‘tli  inv 
“  bloixl,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  tlie  last 
“  day.”  Mystical  !  There  must  be  a  tincture  of  eternity  in  tlu* 
blcHKl  of  Christ,  there  is  a  divine,  inelfable  chemistry  in  it  ;  wo 
know  how  in  chemistry  a  single  drop,  a  single  grain,  will  tiltcr 
the  whole  relations  of  essences,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  1‘acos 
of  the  Divine  decrees  were  darkened,  until  they  shone  out, 
mirrored  in  the  life  of  the  precious  blood.  It  is  an  awful 
marvel,  that  life ;  we  have  no  wish  to  water  down  the  solemn 
mystery,  nor  have  we  any  sympathy  with  those  who  would  do 
80.  Thus  it  is  that  Christ  is  the  principle  of  redeemed  life,  ho 
8e|)arates  the  light  tVom  the  darkness,  he  restores  kingdoms  of 
bidiig  to  their  appropriate  continents,  all  orders  of  life  arc  by 
him  marshall(‘d  into  place,  he  is  the  fountain  of  life,  he  floo<ls 
the  old  depraved  existence  with  it,  he  restores  distracted  nature; 
distracted  human  nature,  esjK'cially ; — he  has  done  it  by  living 
and  by  dying,  he  is  the  ofiicial  representative  of  man  in  his 
misery,  and  in  his  majesty ;  his  is  the  blood  representing  all 
suffering,  all  'dcx^ay  ;  the  blood  that  represents  all  life,  new  life. 
Divine  life.  If  (iod  poured  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  Divine  life 
in  creating;  Christ  poured  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  Divine  life 
in  restoring.  Do  you  see  these  things  ?  Are  we  not  afraid  of 
acknowl(‘dging  themr'  Do  we  not  feel  that  they  are  projH'r 
things  to  be  said  in  sermons,  but  that  books  and  reviews  avowing 
them  are  weak,  fanatical,  or  mystical;  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  true, 
that  “if  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,”  and  how 
is  this  y  Is  there  no  supernatuial  grace  here  'f 

Still  it  is  true,  after  every  variety  of  generalization,  sctIous 
minds  einpiire  on  overv  hand,  as  they  have  eiupiired  in  all  ages, 
I  low  (‘an  these  thiims  \)e  ?  How  is  the  world  sav(‘d  bv  Christ  P 
I  |Hm  all  sidt's  the  opinions  are  so  various,  that  lew  ])ersons, 
however  int<derant,  will  now,  we  Ix'lieve,  venture  to  aflirin  that 
s;dvution  is  (‘ontingent  on  any  theory  of  the  atonement  ;  with 
('harles  Ikx'cher,  we  suppose,  most  jx'rsons  would  dt'clare,  that 
the  chief  |H)wer  of  salvation  is  not  in  the  bidief  in  any  tluH>ry, 
but  in  the  living  j)erception  of  the  facts.  The  first  agi's  ol 
faith  were  characterized  by  a  grand,  and  yet  distinct  generaliza¬ 
tion  ;  for  several  hundri'd  later  years  parties  in  the  church  have 
sought  to  express  the  enigma  of  the  cross  in  words  ;  it  can  never 
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be  known  to  perfection  by  mortal  mind  at  all,  and  we  may  be 
8ure,  it  can  never  thus  be  known  to  perfection  ;  it  ia  not  the 
l)elief  in  any  theory  about  Christ  that  saves,  but  it  ia  the  belief 
in  Christ  that  saves.  The  church  on  earth  ia  styled  the  church 
militant,  and  if  the  reader  ever  needs  any  continuation  of  that 
designation,  he  will  find  it  in  the  mooiiin^s  and  moanin^^s  of 
little  theologians  over  their  several  theories;  it  is  not  merely 
when  the  chiefs  of  great  distinct  churches  stand  in  array  against 
each  other,  ready  for  the  tough  gladiator  wrestling,  or  the 
knightly  theological  tournament ;  the  rival  calvinist  ic  churches 
look  just  as  grimly  upon  each  other,  and  nourish  beliefs  about 
each  other’s  dangers  and  fallacies,  just  as  distinct.  The  old 
divinity  denounces  the  new,  and  puts  it  into  the  same  category 
with  Arininians,  Pelagians,  and  Socinians ;  *  Dr.  Hodge,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  Divinity,  as  represented  by  Drs.  lleman, 
Cox,  &c.,  says,  “  there  is  more  saving  truth  in  the  parings  of  our 
“  doctrine,  than  in  their  whole  theory.  Their  theory  is  the  most 
“  jejune,  restricted,  meagre,  and  lifeless,  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
“  pounded;  it  vitiates  the  essential  nature  of  the  atonement,  makes 
“  it  a  mere  governmental  displa3%symlx)lical  methodof  instruction. 

“  This  is  a  doctrine  which  we  see  not  how  a  man  can  practically 
“  believe  and  be  a  Christian.”  But  to  cite  all  the  hard  names 
theologians  have  given  each  other,  would  till  the  whole  number 
of  our  RevivWy  and  what  remains  the  (piestion  still,  whether  the 
atonement  is  simply  forgiveness,  or  whether  it  is  absolutely  sub¬ 
stitution,  in  which  every  sinner’s  sin  is  punished  in  Christ,  or 
whether  it  is  representative,  an  argument  and  symbol  of  the 
spotless  righteousness  of  God,  in  the  final  issues  of  punishment, 
and  pardon — the  exhibition  of  law — divine  order  in  the  govern- 
nient  of  God — a  picture,  in  fact,  of  what  God  is  in  his  universe. 
Minds  accustomed  to  thoughtful  apprehension  of  truth,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  desirous  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  the  methwl  of 
their  salvation  and  their  peace ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  human 
infirmity,  that  the  perception  of  the  way  for  ourselves  makes  us 
intolerant  to  the  believer  in  any  other  way ;  yet  ujx)n  such  a 
ground  there  must  be  a  c()m])rehension  in  the  Divine  mind, 
which  it  is  cpiite  audacious  in  us  to  suppose  any  mortal  judge *- 
ment  or  affection  has  attained.  It  is  sad  to  think,  that  men  have- 
written  of  the  transactiems  of  Infinite  Pre>vide‘nc.e,  e)f  the-  ar- 
mngements  of  eternity  for  emr  salvatiem,  as  if  fhev  wereengre)s- 
«ing  a  ele-eel  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  or  setting  down  the  figures  anel 
little  transactiems  of  a  tradesman’s  counte-r.  The  worst  e)f  siie  li 
a  mode  e)f  elealing  with  the  immense  anel  infinite  subject  is,  that 
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the  iinporfance  of  <lefendin{»  the  theory  is  tlio  only  imjy.rtaiieo 
attaching,  very  often,  to  the  matter,  imho  estimation  of  nicli  dis- 
jmtants— “  Confessing  tliemselves  wise,  they  also  become  fools.” 

1  ■  •'  *P‘‘<‘"l‘Oiiig  or  dogmatising  upon  the  wav  in 

which  Christ  IS  the  wisdom  of  God,  they  mi.ss  for  themselve.s  the 
exijerieiicc  that  He  is  the  power  of  Go,l.  Yet  we  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  avowing  our  own  conviction  that  it  is  in  .such 
theology  as  we  lind  in  Augu.stine,  and  Calvin,  and  .lonathaii 
Ivawards,  that  we  find  al.so  with  views  which  pre.sent  the  sulfer- 
ings  of  Christ  in  the  most  affecting  light  those  which  also  pre¬ 
sent  Christ  in  the  most  atlecting  personal  relation  to  sinners  • 
whi  e  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  in  the  true  view  of  atoiieiiieiit 
lield  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  simple.st  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  whom  Christ  has  been  made  the"  wi.sdoni  of  God  and 
the  power  of  Gml,  he  includes  every  theory  which  narrow  and 
low  interpretation  has  sought  to  unfold,  as’ the  theory  and  the 
oiilv  iMwsible  theory  of  redemption,— with  (’alvin,  he  believes 
that  he  was  made  a  substitute  and  surety  for  transgressors, 
‘‘  and  even  treated  as  a  eriminal  hini.self,  to'su.stuin  all  The  iniii- 
ishnients  that  would  have  bemi  inflieted  upon  us;”  with  John 
Howe,  he  believes  “that  though  sin  be  forgiven  it  is  punished 
too  ;  forgiven  to  u.s,  but  punished  in  God’s  dear  Sou  ;”  with 
.lonathaii  hdwards,  he  believes  “  that  there  is  such  a  tliin-r  as 
a  sjnritnul  belief,  or  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  things  oHIie 
«os|Kd,  jHHuiliar  to  those  who  are  regenerated,  that  he  that 
^  truly  sws  the  divine,  transeendenf,  supremo  glory  of  those 
„  !  which  are  divine,  does,  as  it  were,  know  their  divinity 
^  intuitively,  he  not  only  argues  that  they  are  divine,  he  sees 
•  that  they  are  divine  ;”  with  the  younger  Edwards,  he  believes 
that  the  “  atonement  was  neees.sary  to  sujiixnt  the  authority  id’ 

^  the  Ihviiie  law,  ami  the  honour,  vigour,  and  even  existence  of 
“the  111  vine  inoral  government,  while  sinners  are  jiardoned.” 
^Uler  every  view  has  Imhui  proposisl,  still  the  biliever  says, 

,  .  that,  but  it  is  more  ;  it  is  more  ;  as  every  definition 

‘‘  IS  inadtHpiate  to  e.\pres.s  (iod,  eternity,  man,  nature,  grace,  so, 

*.  definition  of  the  atonement,  rolls  the  voice,  ‘  It  is 

“  higher  than  heaven,  whut  cunst  thou  knowf’”  It  is  pro¬ 
foundly  neees.sary  that  every  man  should  find  a  real  rest  and 
Katisfaetion  in  this  truth  for  himself;  the  one  definition  that 
Shalt  suttsly  the  spiritual  demands  of  every  heart  and  mind,  we 
iiKiN  roly  upon  it,  will  iiovor  bo  I’fivoii. 

<uily  bo  ^ivon  in  tliose  wide,  vast  tornis  in 
"  i  tno  SaMour  and  his  a{)ostlos  tlioinsolvos  oxprossod  the 
coniiitions  ot  our  salvation,  assuring  us  “  how  vorv  possible  it 
IS,  and  wo  purj>osoly  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  the  stout- 
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est  champions  of  the  soliolastic  Calviiiistie  system,  “  for  a  man 
“  to  adopt  theoretically  such  an  abstract  statement  of  Scripture 
“  dcK'triiie,  as  really  denies  its  nature,  and  destroys  its  power, 
“  and  yet,  that  man  may  receive  the  truth  for  his  own  salva- 
“  tion,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  llible.’^  If  this  ji^roat  truth  were 
more  generally  noticed  and  received,  and  all  statements,  after 
the  one  great  st  xtemeiit  of  the  atonement  as  a  fact,  were  pre¬ 
sented  r/s  theories,  as  the  perceptions  of  the  unity  and  harmony 
recognised  by  the  individual  mind,  with  the  great  central  idea 
and  truth,  they  not  only  would  be  less  mischievous  than  they 
have  been,  they  would  even  demand  the  gratitude  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  presented.  The  prejudice  of  the  simple,  be¬ 
lieving  mind  against  scholastic  theology  is  not  unfounded  ;  it  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  thoughtful  and  philosophic  believers  have 
been  compelled  to  build  their  faith  into  a  symmetry,  and  it  is 
also  true,  that  we  have  many  illustrations  of  disgusting  igno¬ 
rance,  as  in  the  case  of  IMymouth  Brethren,  giving  itself  the 
airs  of  a  Sanhedrim  or  a  Sorbonne.  We  have  known,  often, 
how  the  scholar  talks  of  the  work  of  (Christ,  wdth  the  cold¬ 
ness  with  which  he  w'ould  talk  of  bodies  in  chemistry,  or  (pian- 
tities  in  algebra  ;  this  is  sad,  but  it  is  not  disgusting,  but  it  is 
diglisting  when  some  narrow^  exclusive  theory  is  formed,  and 
the  Lord’s  name  of  love  is  taken  constant Iv  in  vain,  to  endorst* 
a  theory  in  which  its  bitterness,  the  spite,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  hardness  of  the  ])rofessors  have  their  perfect  work  in 
exactly  keeping  the  great  main  facts  of  the  atonement  out  of 
sight,  by  the  talse  apjiropriation  of  the  name  of  our  Lord.  Men 
may  put  sea-w^ater  on  their  dinner-table,  and  give  it  to  their 
friends  to  drink  for  fresh  w’ater,  and  they  may  decant  the  black 
bilg(*  water  from  the  holds  of  a  leaking  vessel,  but  it  will  not 
he,  therefore,  spring  water. 

Brofessor  Ldwards  Bark  admirablv  savs : — 

•  * 

Bccidedly  as  wo  resist  tlio  pretension  that  the  ehnrch  is  infallihle, 
then*  is  one  sense  in  which  this  pretension  is  well  Ibninled.  Her  ineta- 
physieians  as  such  are  not  free  from  error,  nor  her  philologists,  nor  any 
of  her  scholars,  nor  her  ministers,  nor  councils.  She  is  n(»t  infallihle 
in  her  iMwlies  of  divinity,  nor  her  creeds,  nor  catechisms,  nor  any  h»- 
gical  formnhe  ;  hut  underneath  all  her  intellectual  retinements  lies  a 
hroail  snhstance  of  doctrine,  anmnd  which  the  feelings  of  all  renewed 
nien  cling  (*v(‘r  and  everywhere,  into  which  they  penetrate  and  take  ro<»t, 
and  this  snhstance  must  he  right,  for  it  is  precisely  adjusted  to  the  sold, 
ainl  the  soul  was  made  for  it. 

riu'se  universal  feelings  provide  us  with  a  test  for  onr  own  faith. 
Whenever  we  tiinl,  my  hrethn*n,  that  the  wonls  which  we  proclaim  do 
not  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  choice  men  and 
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winnen  who  look  up  to  us  for  consolation,  when  they  4o  not  stir  tlie 
tiepths  of  our  own  souls,  reacli  down  to  our  hidden  wants  and  evoke  sen- 
sihilities  which  otherwise  had  lain  huried  under  the  cares  of  time ;  or 
when  tln‘y  make  an  abiding  im|)ression  that  the  divine  government  is 
harsh,  pitiless,  insincere,  oppressive,  devoid  of  sympathy  with  our  most 
retiiUMl  sentiments,  reckless  of  evtm  the  most  delicate  eim)tion  of  tlu‘ 
tendercst  nature,  tlien  we  may  infer  that  we  have  left  out  of  our  theo¬ 
logy  some  element  which  we  should  have  inserted,  or  have  brought  inti) 
it  some  element  which  we  should  have  discarded.  iSoineirhere  it 
he  wrong.  If  it  leave  the  sensibilities  torpid,  it  needs  a  larger  infusion 
of  those  words  which  C’hrist  detined  by  saying,  they  are  sjtirit,  they  are 
life.  If  it  merely  charm  the  ear  like  a  placid  song,  it  is  not  the  iden¬ 
tical  essence  which  is  likened  to  the  tire  and  the  hammer.  Our  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  instinct  which  anticipates  many 
truths,  incites  the  mind  to  search  for  them,  intimates  the  process  of  the 
investigation,  and  remains  unsatisfied,  restive,  so  long  as  it  is  held  hack 
from  the  object  towards  which  it  gropes  its  way,  even  as  a  plant  bends 
itself  forwanl  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun. 

There  ought  to  be — is  there  not — a  eonunnnis  sensns  of 
Christians?  If  they  could  but  speak  together  humanly,  would 
they  not  find  each  other  and  understand  each  other  ? 

Without  a  doubt,  the  atonement  a])ju*ehended  and  Ixdievod 
will  test  and  exhaust  the  highest  powers  of  the  noblest  intelli- 
gtuiee,  “  the  manifestation  of  the  Sm  of  God  I’’  “manifested  to 
“  take  away  our  sins  !  **  it  is  a  subject  more  adequately  pereeiv(Kl 
when  a  certain  sublime  indetiniteness  is  left  to  it.  It  is  even  as 
the  astronomer,  compart'd  with  the  poet,  in  the  survey  of  the 
midnight  heavens,  when  they  spread  like  a  great  tent,  and  the 
stars  pass  and  repass  on  their  way,  the  astronomer  indeed,  in¬ 
forms  the  vast  disorder,  and  the  great  eoneave  is  written  over 
with  lines  and  orbits,  but  possibly  there  is  little  percejdion  of 
the  wonderful  beauty,  he  dims  not  h'el  how  “the  night  shows 
forth  knowledge  ;  hut  the  ])oi't  feels  how  the  starry  heavens 
outside  eorres|M)nd  to  the  starry  heavens  within  the  soul,  the 
glory  masters  him,  “  the  astronomer  and  the  jxx't  have  both 
“  their  truth,  but  the  poet’s  truth  is  rarer  and  higher  than  that 
“  of  the  astronomer.”  It  is  just  so  with  tlie  truths  of  the 
atonement,  truth  of  feeling  is  higher  than  truth  of  perce])tion, 
it  is  truth  to  the  eonseienee,  it  becomes  a  real  fact  in  the  moral 
history  of  the  soul,  it  is  in  every  instance  like  the  scene  beheld 
in  Daniel,  “  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  Indiold,  one  like  the 
“  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the 
“  Ancient  of  days.”  It  must  not  Im  sup|K)sed  because  the  mind 
is  warm'll  away  from  dogmatism,  and  unreal  tlii'ories,  that, 
therefore,  the  asjH'i*ts  of  the  atonement  l>cHome  less  sublime; 
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still  the  heart  revolves  “the  mystery  hid  with  God  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  words  of  scripture  are  like  the 
depths  of  Jesus,  lit  up  with  the  splendours  of  eternal  love; 
minds  of  the  noblest  order  before  that  abyss  of  love — the 
loftiest  spirits — feel  dazed,  and  stajj^fj^er,  and  faint,  contemplating 
“  the  glory  the  only  begotten  had  with  tlie  Father  before  the 
**  foundation  of  the  world,  ‘when  there  were  no  depths,  no  foun- 
“  tains  abounding  with  water,’  who  was  yet  in  the  beginning 
“  of  the  ways,  before  the  works  of  old,  when  G(kI  set  a  compass 
“  upon  the  face  of  the  depth  I  ”  the  precious  life  coming  forth 
from  the  imperturbable  bliss,  the  self-contained  immensity.  The 
sustenance  of  Christ  here,  his  life  on  earth  was  almost  Jin  acci¬ 
dent,  that  which  gave  it  value  was  the  tincture  of  eternity. 
We  must  dare  to  try  to  grasp  this  thought ;  or  all  thought  of 
what  Christ  was,  or  is,  short  of  it  will  be  too  poor  for  salvation 
or  for  rest.  Sensuous!  materializing!  imaginative!  Well,  as 
some  men  lie  for  hours  looking  uj)on  a  running  stream,  losing  the 
sense  of  occupation  in  repose,  the  uninterrupted  sameness  fills 
with  trampiillity,  the  noiseless,  gliding  waters  soothe  and  rest ; 
soothe,  rest,  and  engage ;  or  even  as  the  strange,  vivid,  palpable 
peace  amidst  the  sunlight  depths  and  vistas  of  great  forests,  so 
the  thought  of  Christ  carries  us  out  into  the  vast  calms  and  ocean 
solitudes  of  the  mind  of  God — we  voyage  through  the  beautiful 
tranquillities  of  the  creation  of  spirit,  matter,  and  men  ;  it  has 
been  said  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  as  a  lantern,  gleaming 
like  a  red  beacon,  through  and  over  the  unspi'ukable  tempests 
of  the  Divine  anger,  the  falls  of  angels,  and  of  men  ;  the  floods, 
the  fires,  the  judgments,  and  captivities;  God’s  predestined 
way  and  end.  It  was  the  life  of  the  eternal  Word.  It  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Divine  decrees.  It  was  in  the  cradle  of  eternal 
purposes,  never  younger  than  they  ure  to-day.  J'his  is  the  great 
work  of  salvation,  and  every  believer  is  able  to  ap])rehend,  if 
he  grasps  the  atonement  at  all,  that  he  “  was  not  nMleemefl  witli 
“corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  by  the  precious 
“  blood  of  Christ,  wdio  verily  was  foreordainiHl  before  the  foun- 
“  dation  of  the  world,  but  w'as  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  us.” 

IIow%  for  us ‘f*  Dow  was  the  grace  of  (iod,  w’hich  w'as  by 
Christ,  realised  in  humanity,  and  how  is  Christ  now  offered  to 
man  ?  Even  believers  sometimes  stumble  at  the  great  thought 
of  righU'ousness  not  ours,  imputed  to  us  ;  of  sins,  all  ours,  im¬ 
puted  to  another  ;  and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Drowui’s  close  following  of 
the  thought  of  the  union  of  (.’hrist  with  the  race,  “the  children 
”  partakers  of  flesh  and  bloml,  and  he,  also,  himself  likew  ise 
”  taking  ])art  of  the  same,”  does  elucidate  the  dm'trine  :  infidelity 
is  toiid  of  calling  this  great  doctrine  a  fiction,  and  there  are 
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schools  of  theology,  genenilly  regarded  as  orthodox,  which  re- 
ganl  it  as  fiction  too  ;  and  then  in  what  way  j  list  i  Heat  ion  is  by 
faith,  how  this  can  alter,  as  it  seems  to  alter,  man’s  relation  to 
God  ;  these  are  two  questions  recurring  to  the  human  mind,  from 
age  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  they  are  questions 
which  every  thou^jhlful  mind  solves  for  itself.  How  ? 

To  solve  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind,  is  the 
task  to  which  Mr.  Brown  earnestly  sets  himself;  his  views  are 
not  so  now  on  such  a  matter,  that  would  be  little  to  their  advaii- 
tiige  or  commendation,  but  ho  conceives  them  with  great  clear¬ 
ness,  and  states  them  also  with  considerable  force,  happiness  , 
and  distinctness.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  work  of  Christ 
for  us,  he  says  : — 

Dithcult  though  it  be  to  illustrate  so  sublime  a  theme  by  human 
analogies,  we  adduce  the  following  as  not  one  of  the  least  appropriate : 
— On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  some  distinguished  stranger  to  an  emi¬ 
nent  manufacturer,  a  large  party  had  assembled  to  examine  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  the  mill,  when  at  full  work.  Among  these  was  the  only 
daughU*r  of  the  mill-owner,  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions 
and  amiability,  aged  about  seventeen.  During  their  progress  through 
the  mill,  this  young  latly’s  dress  had  been  caught  by  the  machinery,  and 
she  wouhl  certainly  have  been  dragged  into  it  and  crusheil  to  deatli  in  a 
few  moments,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrepidity  and  self-sacrifice  of  a 
noble  fellow,  who  rushed  upon  the  danger,  tore  her  away  from  it,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  her,  but  at  the  expense  of  such  serious  injury  to 
himself  that  he,  within  a  few  days,  fell  a  victim.  Six  children  were  thus 
left  without  a  father’s  care.  But,  as  was  his  duty,  the  mill-owner  to<'k 
the  family  under  his  protection,  and  while  he  watched  over  them  with 
the  feelings  of  a  foster  father,  the  young  lady  herself  yielded  them  a 
sister’s  love.  Now,  mark  the  |Miints  of  resemblance  between  the  case  I 
have  narrated,  and  (hkI’s  love  to  us  in  Christ  !  The  mill-owner’s  care 
for  his  sacrilice<l  workman’s  family  was  something  more  than  mercy,  it 
was  justice.  8o  there  is  something  more  than  mercy  in  (uxl's  love  to 
us  in  Christ;  it  is  justice  as  well  as  mercy.  The  family  themselves 
had  deserved  nothing;  nor  have  we.  It  was  their  deceased  father  who 
alone  had  the  merit  of  which  they  were  receiving  the  fruit.  So,  there 
is  no  human  merit  except  that  of  Christ.  Yet,  the  family  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  their  father;  and  it  was  not  a  fictitious,  hut  real  identity.  For 
the  mill-owner  to  have  thrown  off  the  children  as  being  independent  ot 
and  separable  from  the  father,  would  have  been  a  cruel  outrage.  Nor 
would  it  Ih»  less  an  outrage  on  nature,  to  separate  humanity  from  Christ. 
Ihere  is  in  humanity  a  ct‘rtain  moral  unity,  derived  not  from  convention¬ 
alism,  but  from  nature;  of  which  unity  Christ  is  the  natural  hea<l ;  and 
as  any  chihi  of  that  dead  father  might  have  said  to  its  living  protector. 

My  father  bought  for  me  your  pri'tection,”  so  may  we  say  of  the  re- 
doeiulng  work  of  our  Divine  Lord,  “  He  bought  us  with  His  blood.’* 
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And  yet,  were  any  of  those  children  to  utter  such  words  in  other  than  a 
lunnhle  and  thankful  spirit,  would  not  the  hoast  he  equivalent  to  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  that  mill-owner’s  protection  ?  And  might  not  all  the 
obligations  he  owes  to  them,  or  to  any  one  or  more  of  them,  he  forfeited 
by  individual  ingratitude  and  reckless  misconduct  t  In  like  manner,  it 
is  only  while  thankfully  recognizing  our  obligations  that  we  can  Iwk  to 
God  in  Christ  with  contiding  trust.  It  is  not  that  the  right  originally 
is  conditional.  It  is  absolute.  Jhit  our  misconduct  precludes  our  jH)W’er 
to  claim  it,  and  by  losing  this  pow’cr  we  negative  the  relation. 

Such  view’s  as  these  are  the  bright  and  strong  lights  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  valuable  little  book ;  they  meet  the  conscience  of  the 
anxious  inquirer  in  a  very  distinct  and  admirable  manner ;  they 
are  all  human  pleadings  for  implicit  faith.  **  Every  theory,  ’ 
says  Mr.  Brow  n,  **  w  hich  destroys  the  objective  character  of  the 
“  atonement,  is  as  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
**  us  was  the  ideal  theory  of  Berkeley  to  the  reality  of  percep- 
**  tion.  Justification  by  faith  cannot  coexist  as  a  Christian  doc- 
“  trine,  wdth  a  non-objective  atonement.”  J'his  is  satisfactory, 
otherwise  the  constant  insistence  upon  the  intuitional  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  such  statements  repeated  more  than  once,  that  “cor- 
“  porate  penitence  cannot  be  expressed  otherwise  than  by 
‘‘  representation — representation  through  sacrifice,”  might  be 
open  to  misconception. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  at  the  cross  men  and  w’omen,  deeply 
crushed  on  account  of  sin,  have  found  peace ;  our  readers,  may 
perhaps,  think  this  is  altogether  too  serious  and  grave  a  matter 
for  the  introduction  of  a  page  of  fiction,  but  how’  accurately  and 
vividly,  and  therefore  beautifully,  the  human  light  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  most  unlikely 
author.* 

“  You  see,  ^Irs.  Dempster,  how  deep  my  nee<l  was.  I  went  on  in 
this  way  for  months.  I  was  convinced  that  if  ever  I  got  help  and  com¬ 
fort,  it  must  he  from  religion.  1  went  to  hear  celebrated  preachers,  and 
I  read  religious  hooks.  But  I  found  nothing  that  fitted  my  own  need. 
The  faith  whith  puts  the  sinner  in  possession  of  salvation  seemed,  as  I 
understood  it,  to  be  quite  out  of  my  reach.  1  had  no  faith  ;  I  only  felt 
utterly  wTetched,  under  the  power  of  habits  and  dispositions  which  had 
wrought  hideous  evil.  At  last,  as  I  told  you,  I  found  a  friend  to  whom 
I  opened  all  my  feelings — to  wliom  I  confessed  everything.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  gone  through  very  deep  e.xperience,  and  could  understand 
the  different  wants  of  different  minds.  He  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the 
only  preparation  for  coming  to  Christ  and  partaking  of  His  salvation, 
was  that  very  sense  of  guilt  and  helplessness  which  was  weighing  me 
down.  He  said,  You  are  weary  and  heavy  laden;  well,  it  is  you  Christ 

*  Scetiits  and  Sketches  of  Clerical  lAfe.  By  the  autlior  ol  Adam  Fsde. 
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iiivitt*s  come  to  Him  and  find  rest.  He  asks  you  to  clinic  to  Him, 
to  lean  on  Him;  He  does  not  command  yon  to  walk  alone  witliont 
stumbling.  He  does  not  tell  you,  as  your  fellow-men  do,  that  you  must 
first  merit  His  love;  Ho  neither  condemns  nor  reproaches  you  for  the 
past,  He  only  bids  you  come  to  Him  that  you  may  have  life  :  lie  bids 
you  stretch  out  your  hands,  and  take  of  the  fulness  of  His  love.  You 
have  only  to  rest  on  Him  as  a  child  rests  on  its  mother’s  arms,  and  you 
will  ho.  upborne  by  His  divine  strength.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
faith.  Your  evil  habits,  you  feel,  are  t(H)  strong  for  you  :  you  are 
unable  to  wrestle  with  them;  yon  know  beforehand  you  shall  fall.  liut 
when  onee  we  feel  our  helplessness  in  that  way,  and  ^o  to  Christ,  de¬ 
siring  to  be  freed  fnun  the  power  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  we 
are  no  longer  left  to  our  own  strength.  As  long  as  we  live  in  rebellion 
against  God,  desiring  to  have  our  own  will,  seeking  happiness  in  the 
things  of  this  world,  it  is  as  if  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  crowded  stilling 
nMun,  where  we  breathe  only  poisoned  air;  but  we  have  only  to  walk 
ont  under  the  infinite  heavens,  and  we  breathe  the  pure  free  air  that 
gives  us  health,  and  strength,  and  gladness.  It  is  just  so  with  (lod’s 
spirit :  as  smm  as  we  suhmit  ourselves  to  His  will,  as  soon  as  we  desire 
to  be  united  to  Him,  and  made  pure  and  holy,  it  is  as  if  the  walls  had 
fallen  down  that  shut  us  out  from  God,  and  we  are  fed  with  His  spirit, 
which  gives  us  new  strength.” 

**  riiat  is  what  1  want,”  said  Janet ;  “  I  have  left  oft’  minding  about 
pleasure.  1  think  I  could  la*  contented  in  the  midst  of  hardship,  if  I 
felt  (lod  eared  for  me,  and  would  give  me  strength  to  lead  a  pun*  life. 
Hut  tell  me,  did  you  8(K)n  find  }»eaee  and  strength?  ” 

“  Not  perfect  peace  for  a  long  while,  but  hope  and  trust,  which  is 
strength.  No  sense  of  pardon  for  myself  could  do  away  with  the  |)ain 
I  had  in  thinking  what  I  ha<l  helped  to  bring  on  another.  My  frieiul 
used  to  urge  uja^n  me  that  my  sin  against  (lod  w’as  greater  than  my  sin 
against  her;  but^ — it  may  be  from  want  of  deeper  spiritual  feeling — that 
has  remained  to  this  hour  the  sin  which  causes  me  the  bitterest  pang. 
1  could  never  rescue  liUcy;  but  by  (iod’s  blessing  I  might  rescue  other 
w«*ak  and  falling  souls  ;  and  that  was  why  1  entered  the  Church.  I 
asked  for  nothing  through  the  rest  of  my  life  but  that  I  might  be  de- 
vottnl  to  (Jod’s  work,  without  swerving  in  search  of  pleasure  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  It  has  been  often  a  hard  struggle — but 
GikI  has  lH*en  with  me — and  perhaps  it  mav  not  last  much  longer.” 

Mr.  T  ryan  paused.  For  a  moment  he  had  forgotten  tlanet,  and  for 
a  moment  she  had  forgotten  her  own  sorrows.  When  she  recurrt‘d  to 
herself,  it  was  with  a  new  feeling. 

“  Ah,  what  a  ditVerence  between  our  lives  !  you  have  lH*en  choosing 
pain,  and  working,  and  denying  yourself ;  and  I  have  been  thinking 
only  of  myself,  i  was  oidy  angry  and  discontented  because  1  had  pain 
U't  l>ear.  You  never  had  that  wieked  feeling  that  I  have  had  so  often, 
diti  you  ?  that  (ohI  wiis  cruel  to  send  me  trials  and  tem|>tutions  worse 
than  others  have.” 

•*  Yt'.N,  I  had  ;  I  had  very  blasphemous  thoughts,  and  I  know  that 
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spirit  of  rebellion  must  Imve  maile  the  worst  part  (»f  your  lot.  You  diil 
not  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  judge  rigblly  of  GchI’s  dealings, 
and  you  opposed  yourself  to  His  ill.  lUit  what  do  we  know?  \Ve 
cannot  foretell  the  working  of  the  smallest  event  in  our  own  lot :  bow 
can  we  presume  to  judge  of  things  that  are  so  much  too  high  for  us  ? 
There  is  nothing  that  becomes  us  hut  entire  submission,  perfect  resig¬ 
nation.  As  long  as  we  set  uj)  our  own  will  and  our  own  wisdom  against 
(iod’s  we  make  that  wall  between  us  and  His  love  which  1  have  sj)ukcn 
of  just  now'.  Hut  as  soon  as  we  lay  ourselves  entirely  at  his  feet,  we 
have  eiKUigh  light  given  us  to  guide  our  own  steps ;  as  the  foot-soldier 
who  hears  nothing  of  the  councils  that  determine  the  course  of  the  great 
battle  he  is  in,  hears  plainly  enough  the  word  of  command  which  he 
must  himself  obey.  1  know,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  I  know  it  is  hard — 
the  hardest  thing  of  all,  perhaps — to  tiesh  and  hh»od.  Hut  carry  that 
dirticulty  to  Christ  along  with  all  your  other  sins  and  wtwiknesses,  and 
ask  Him  to  pour  into  you  a  sjurit  of  submission.  He  enters  into  your 
struggles;  He  has  drunk  the  cup  of  our  sutVering  to  the  dregs ;  He 
knows  the  hard  wrestling  it  costs  us  to  say,  ‘  Not  my  w  ill,  hut  Thine  he 
done.’  ” 

“  Pray  w  ith  me,”  said  Janet— “  jiray  now  that  I  may  have  light  and 
strength.” 

But  far  more  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Goethe,  in  a  very 
had  book,  they  are  only  to  be  read  from  the  artist  point  of  view. 

From  systems  of  morality  I  could  obtain  no  comfort.  Neither  their 
severity,  by  which  they  try  to  bend  our  inclinations,  nor  their  attractive¬ 
ness,  by  which  they  try  to  place  our  inclinations  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
gave  me  any  satisfaction.  The  fundamental  notions,  which  I  had  im¬ 
bibed  from  intercourse  w  ith  my  invisible  Friend,  w  ere  of  far  higher  value 
to  me. 

Once,  while  1  was  studying  the  soiigs  composed  by  David  after  that 
tremendous  fall,  it  struck  me  very  much  that  he  traced  his  indwelling 
corruption  even  in  the  substance  out  of  which  he  had  been  shaped  ;  yet 
that  he  wished  to  be  freed  from  sin,  and  that  he  earnestly  entreated  for 
a  pure  heart. 

Hut  how’  was  this  to  be  attained?  Die  answer  from  scripture  I  was  well 
aw  are  of:  “  that  the  blood  of  .lesus  Christ  clcanseth  us  from  all  sin,”  was  a 
Hible  truth  which  I  had  long  known.  Jiut  mm\  for  thejirnt  time^  / obstvved 
that  as  yet  J  had  never  nnderstood  this  oft-repeated  saying.  The  (pies- 
tions  :  \yhat  does  it  mean  ?  How  is  it  to  be/  were  day  and  night  working 
out  their  answers  in  me.  At  last  I  thought  I  saw,  as  by  a  gleam  of 
light,  that  what  I  sought  was  to  be  found  in  the  incarnation  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  Word,  by  whom  all  things,  even  we  ourselves,  were  made.  That 
the  Fternal  descended  as  an  inhabitant  to  the  dejiths  in  which  we  dwell, 
which  he  surveys  and  comprehends  ;  that  he  passc*d  through  our  lot 
from  stage  to  stage,  from  conception  and  birth  to  the  grave ;  that  by 
this  marvellous  circuit  he  again  mounted  to  those  shining  Heights, 
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whitluT  wt*  t<M>  must  ri^JO  in  onler  to  W  liappy :  all  this  was  rcv<  alul  lo 
mo,  as  in  a  Pawning  romotoness. 

Oh  !  why  ffiust  fro,  in  speaking  of  such  things j  make  use  of  figures 
which  can  only  indicate  external  situations!  Whore  is  there  in  Ills 
eyes  aught  high  or  deep,  aught  dark  or  clear  ?  It  is  we  only  that  have 
an  I’nder  and  Upper,  a  night  and  day.  And^  oven  for  this  did  he  ho- 
come  like  us,  since  otherwise  we  could  have  had  no  part  in  him. 

Hut  how  shall  we  obtain  a  share  in  this  priceless  Ixuielit  ?  “  Hy 

faith,”  the  Scripture  says.  And  what  is  faith?  To  consider  the  ac¬ 
count  of  an  event  as  tme^  what  help  can  this  afford  me  *  /  must  be 

enabled  to  appropriate  its  effects^  its  consefptences.  'This  appropriating 
faith  must  he  a  state  of  mind  peculiar^  and  to  the  natural  man  unknoirn. 

**  Now',  gracious  Father,  grant  me  faith  !  ”  so  prayed  I  once,  in  the 
deejH‘st  heaviness  of  heart.  1  was  leaning  on  a  little  table,  where  I  sat; 
mv  tear-stained  countenance  was  hidden  in  mv  hands.  1  was  now  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  seldom  are,  but  in  which  we  are  re([uirod  to  he, 
if  (hnl  is  to  regard  our  prayers. 

f>,  that  I  could  but  paint  what  I  felt  then  !  A  sudden  force  drew  my 
soul  to  the  cross  where  Jesus  once  expired :  it  was  a  sudden  force,  a  pull, 
I  cannot  name  it  otherwise,  such  as  leads  our  soul  to  an  absent  loved 
one  ;  an  appro .ximation,  which  perhaps  is  far  more  real  and  true  than 
we  imagine.  *SV>  did  my  soul  approach  the  Son  of  Man.  ivho  died  upon 
the  cross;  and  that  instant  did  I  know  what  faith  was. 

“  This  is  faitli  !  ”  said  I ;  and  started  up  as  if  half  frightened.  I 
now  endeavouretl  to  get  certain  of  my  feeling,  of  my  view  ;  and  shortly 
1  becante  convinced  that  my  soul  had  accpiired  a  power  of  soaring  up¬ 
wards,  which  was  altogether  new  to  it. 

Words  fail  us  in  describing  such  emotions.  I  could  most  distifictly 
separate  them  from  all  phantasy  :  they  were  entirely  without  phantasy, 
without  image;  yet  they  gave  us  just  such  certainty  of  their  referring 
to  some  object,  as  our  imagination  gives  us  when  it  paints  the  features 
of  an  absent  lover. 

When  the  first  rapture  was  over,  T  observed  that  my  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  ha<l  formerly  been  known  to  me  ;  oidy  I  had  never  felt  it 
in  such  strength  ;  1  have  never  held  it  fast,  never  made  it  mine.  I  believe^ 
indeed,  every  human  soul  at  intervals  feels  something  of  it.  Doubtless  it 
is  this  which  teaches  every  mortal  that  there  is  a  (iod. 

Compare  these  then,  again,  with  ten  thousand  rude  and  simple 
expi'riences,  and  they  tell  the  same  tale.  The  follow  ing  is  very 
graphic,  and  not  unlike  the  above.*  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
volume  few’  of  our  readers  can  have  seen — an  old  book  realising 
in  very  fact  what  the  two  matchless  artists  have  put  into  their 
pages  of  fiction. 

One  day  being  strongly  carried  on  in  that  temptation,  that  there  was 

*  The  Exceeding  Riches  of  Grace  advanced  in  Mrs.  Sarah  Wight.  Hy 
Henry  Jesse,  1647. 
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no  other  Hell,  but  hero  in  the  Conscience;  As  that  fainons  Hris. 
Honvwoo<l  hail  said  and  done  with  a  A  enice  (Jlasse,  (>\ho  said  shee  was 
as  sure  to  be  damn’ll,  as  that  was  to  break  ;  and  therewith  threw  it 
from  her  to  break  it;  and  yet  it  brak  not;)  so  did  shee  with  a  little 
white  drinking  cup,  an  earthen  cup;  slice  said.  As  sure  as  this  cup 
shall  breake,  there  is  no  other  Hell :  and  therewith  shee  threw  the  cup 
with  violence,  against  the  lar  side  ol  the  chaiober;  and  though  it  light 
against  the  wood,  it  brak  not.  Her  mother  took  it  up,  and  said,  “  liOe 
here  child,  it  is  not  broke.”  Shee  got  it  againe,  and  suddenly  said  and 
did  it  so  againe,  and  again,  and  once  against  the  edge  of  the  door:  thus 
shee  struggled,  and  did  foure  or  live  times,  and  yet  it  brake  not  ;  bnt  at 
the  lift  time  a  little  nip  brake  out.  And  now  since  the  Lord  hath 
created  [leace  to  her,  shee  hath  desired  to  drinke  still  out  of  that  her 
white  cup :  till  their  Water-bearer  unawares  cast  it  downe,  and  then  it 
brake  all  to  pieces. 

In  her  despairing  fits,  shee  severall  times  would  turne  to  the  jdaces 
in  Job,  and  in  Jeremy,  where  they  cursed  the  day  of  their  birth;  and 
slice  said  to  this  elVect ;  “  Job  cursed  the  day  w  herein  he  was  borne,  and 
said.  Wherefore  hast  thou  brought  me  forth  of  the  womb?  Oh,  that  I 
had  given  uj)  the  ghost,  and  no  eye  had  seen  me.”  Shee  turning  to  the 
places.  Job  3.  3.  tlob  10.  18.  And  (.ler.  20.  14.  to  the  end)  Jeremie 
cursed  the  man  that  brought  tidings  of  his  birth,  with  bitter  curses, 
because  his  mothers  womb  was  not  his  grave,  and  said ;  “Wherefore 
came  1  out  of  the  woiiibe,  to  see  toile  and  sorrow',  that  my  days  should 
be  consumed  with  shame?”  But  shee  said,  “  Have  not  1  much  more 
cause  to  say  so,  then  they  had  ?  for  they  were  in  a  blessed  condition : 
but  I  am  curs’d,  and  must  be  a  tire-brand  of  Hell  for  ever.” 

Then  her  Mother  procured  a  maid  that  feared  (iod,  to  help  to  look 
to  her,  who  came  that  same  day  of  her  so  trembling,  being  Tuesday 
April  6.  When  the  maid  beforesaid  came  to  her,  shee  found  her  weep¬ 
ing  most  bitterly,  &  wringing  her  hands  grievously,  saying,  “  I  am  a 
Iteprobate,  a  Castaway,  I  never  had  a  good  thought  in  all  my  life.  1 
have  been  under  sinne  ever  since  1  can  remember,  when  1  was  but  a 
childe,  iV'c.” 

This  heavinessc  was  greatest,  this  night  was  darkest  of  all,  when  the 
day,  the  joyfull  time  of  her  deliverance  was  necr  at  hand.  And  like  as 
at  the  beginning  of  her  grievous  ilespairing,  alxnit  foure  yeeres  agoe, 
upon  those  two  sinnes  beforesaid,  a  great  trembling  fell  upon  her  at  the 
bi'ginning  of  her  deep  despaire  ami  trouble :  so  now,  at  tlie  emiing 
thereof,  the  like  trembling  fell  upon  her,  such  as  shee  never  had  at  any 
other  time.  And  now,  thus  trembling  exceedingly,  and  weeping,  and 
wringing  her  hands,  shee  said  to  this  eflect :  “  My  earthly  'ral>4*rnacIo 
is  broken  all  to  pieces;  and  what  will  the  Lord  doe  with  me  ?  If  I 
should  hang  on  (libbets,  if  I  should  be  cut  in  pii^ces,  if  I  should  dye  the 
cruellest  death  that  ever  any  did,  I  have  <leserv’d  it,  I  would  still  justilie 
Hod,  aye  if  he  cast  me  to  heil.”  (Thus  the  Lord  caused  .lob,  to  humble 
himself,  and  justilie  the  Lord,  when  his  rest^^ring  was  at  hand.)  Her 
hands  and  her  feet  were  clunched,  so  as  shee  could  not  stand.  Shee 
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was  UMiipUMl  to  blaspheme  Go<i  and  dye.  And  wluMi  shee  was  nrired 
to  speak,  her  tonf^ue  was  smitten.  AftiTward  shee  bein^  lai»l  down, 
ehee  said  to  her  Mother,  “  lie  lye  still,  and  In^are  what  God  will  sav  to 
me  :  He  will  R{>eak  l*eaee,  Peaee.  If  God  w  ill  speak  a  word  of  Peace 
at  the  last  moment,  1  should  be  contented.”  Then  shee  desired  them 
that  none  might  trouble  her,  but  that  she  might  lie  in  pt^ace.  And 
shee  lay  still,  as  in  a  sleep,  or  as  in  a  iraiiee  rather,  from  that  tuesdav 
night,  Aprill  6.  till  the  last  day  of  that  week  (eald  Saturday)  at  night; 
except  when  shee  eald  for  a  little  water  to  drink,  and  drunk  two  or 
three  cups  of  water.  No  other  sustenance  shee  took  all  that  lime. 
And  this  was  the  time  of  love,  when  the  exceeding  riches  of  (iraoi'  was 
advanced. 

Aprill  lo.  1647.  that  Saturday  at  night,  about  midnight,  or  after 
midnight,  shee  ln*gan  to  express  the  tirst  expressions  of  comforts,  of 
such  soule-satisfying  comforts,  that  ever  shee  so  manifested:  rthough 
her  soul  enjoyed  them  from  that  Tuesday  night  before ;  as  since  her 
Trances  ceas’d  she  hath  declared.]  Even  now,  when  all  mans  help 
faild,  and  when  all  meanes  before  used  could  not  doe  it  ;  and  w  hen  now 
shee  was  made  uncapable  that  way  to  receive  it,  being  now  struck  both 
blind,  and  tleafe :  her  eyes  being  fast  closed  up,  wrapt  up  together :  As 
Said  (who  is  called  Paul)  when  the  Lord  converted  him,  was  three 
dayes  without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat,  nor  drinke,  Act.  9.  9.  And 
thus  shee  began :  “  My  soule  thirsts  for  the  water  of  life,  and  1  shall 
have  it:  My  soule  thirsts  for  the  water  of  life,  and  1  shall  have  it, 
(foure  times  in  ardency  of  spirit  uttering  tliose  words,  then  adding) 
a  little  water  gooii  people,  a  little  water.”  So  shee  drank  two  or  thrc«* 
little  cups  of  water.  Then  shee  sate  up,  and  with  a  most  sweet  and 
chearfull  heavenlv  countenance,  and  with  much  brokennesse  of  heart, 
in  an  humble  melting  manner,  Teares  sometimes  trickling  down,  shee 
spake  with  a  low  voice,  as  followeth. 

“  Ah,  that  flesus  Christ  should  ctune  from  the  bosome  of  His  Eathcr, 
and  take  the  nature  of  man  upon  Him  !  and  come  in  such  a  low  estate, 
and  lie  in  a  Manger !  There’s  three  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  a 
higher  S()rt,  aiul  a  mi<ldle  sort,  and  a  lower  sort:  Christ  <‘ame  to  the 
liovest  soul  ;  he  lay  in  a  Manger,  a  contemptible  place.  l)<a‘  you  iK>t 
see  an  excellencv  in  him  ?  1  tell  vou,  there’s  more  excellencv  in  him,  in 
his  lowest  state,  his  meanest  state,  than  in  the  world  ;  ay,  then  in  a 
thousand  worlds.  IKk*  vou  not  see  an  excellencv  in  him  V'  (twice  re- 
peating  this  tpiestion  of  their  seeing  this  excellency  in  him).  “  M  ho 
came  he  to  die  for  ?  fi»r  sinners ;  aye,  for  the  greatest  sinners,  the 
chiefest  sinners.  A  dying  Christ,  for  a  denying  l*eter  ;  a  dying  Christ, 
for  a  denying  Peter;  a  <lying  Christ,  fur  a  denying  Peter.  Peter  de- 
iiiinl  him,  and  yet  he  dyed  for  him.  Goe  tell  Peter!  (ioe  tell  Peter! 
Ah,  Peter  !  ”  And  then  she  paused  a  while,  as  admiring  it ;  and  j»ro- 
CivdtHl  thus :  “  for  a  I’eter  !  for  a  Mary  Magdalen  !  for  a  Theefe  on  the 
Cnisse !  tliat  none  should  despaire :  a  crucitied  Christ,  for  a  crucitied 
Theefe  :  A  persecuting  Saul,  becomes  a  beloved  Paul :  for  the  chiefest 
sinners,  the  chiefest  sinners.  Not  the  proud  Pharisee,  but  the  poore 
Publican.  No  sin  separates  from  Christ,  but  the  sin  of  unbeliefe.  And 
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this  is  the  faith,  beleeving  a  full  Christ,  to  a  nothing  Creature : 
To  me,  the  chiefest  of  sinners  :  yet  1  obtained  mercy  through  unbelief : 
Christ  came  not  to  tind  faith,  but  to  give  faith  :  Christ  eame  in  to  me, 
when  I  was  in  my  unbelief.  There’s  a  fountains  open,  for  dudah,  and 
for  .lerusalem,  for  sin,  aiul  for  uncleanness.  A  fountain  open,  for  tFudah, 
aiul  for  flerusalem,  for  sin,  and  for  uneleanness.  A  fountaine,  not 
streames,  but  a  fountaine  :  open,  an  open  fountaine  :  if  a  doore  stand 
shelving,  you  cannot  come  in,  but  you  must  thrust  to  come  in  :  hut  if 
it  stand  wide  open,  then  there’s  freedom  for  you  to  goo,  freedom  for  you 
to  goe. 

“  Who  is  this  fountaine?  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  this  fountaine;  a  filling 
fountaine,  and  nevery  dry  ;  a  filling  fountaine,  and  never  dry  :  a  filling 
fountain,  and  never  dry. 

“  Who  is  a  God  like  to  thee  ?  pardoning  sin,  all  sin,  sin  past,  present, 
and  to  come ;  not  only  pardoning  sin,  hut  passing  by  the  transgression 
of  his  heritage.  His  mercy,  and  his  kindnesse  is  for  ever,  for  ever. 
Christ  was  first  crucified,  before  he  was  glorified :  before  you  receive  a 
Christ  glorified,  you  must  receive  a  Christ  crucified.” 

lUit,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  statements  Mr.  Brown  is  more 
implicit  than  explicit ;  it  is  the  usual  character  of  such  minds. 
And  to  follow  up  a  thought,  admirably  wrought  out  by  Dr. 
Newman,  in  his  singularly  able  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Theory 
of  Beligions  Belief — No  doubt,  in  the  perception  of  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  soul,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  work  for  us,  wo 
do  believe  implicitlv  before  we  believe  explicitlv.  Men  are 
not  the  less  faithful  and  true  witnesses  because  tKey  have  not 
discriminated  the  circumstances,  and  analysed  the  object  of 
their  faith.  We  are  like  Peter,  ‘‘who  wist  not  that  it  was 
“true  which  was  done  by  the  angel,  but  thought  he  saw  n 
“  vision, nevertheless,  afterwards,  “  when  he  was  come  to  him- 
“self,  he  said,  Now  T  know  of  a  surety  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
“his  angel,  and  hath  delivered  me’^;  first,  he  actexi  sponta¬ 
neously’’,  and  then  he  contemplated  Ids  acts,  even  at  first  wo 
fool,  and  think,  and  reason,  and  then  we  know  that  we  feel, 
and  think,  and  reason  ;  and  not  only  know,  but  inspect  and 
ascertain  our  thoughts,  and  not  only  ascertain,  but  describe. 
When  we  are  children  we  do  not  realise  our  material  frames, 
but  bv  and  by,  the  mind  opens,  and  is  cultivated,  and  we  turn 
attention,  not  only  to  the  body,  i  but  even  to  the  soul ;  no 
longer  beings  merelv  of  impulse,  instinct,  conscience,  imagi¬ 
nation,  habit,  or  reason  merely^  but  able  to  reflect  upon  our 
own  mind,  as  if  it  were  an  external  object ;  to  reason  ujmn 
our  reasonings.  Now  this  is  especially”  the  case  w'ith  con- 
s(.*icnce  in  itsearlic'st  and  iiu)re  keeulv-awakeiuxl  state.  In  this 
state,  it  is  all  important  that  there  ‘should  hr  a  clear,  distinct 
view  of  the  Saviour  in  relation  to  the  per8f)nal  conscience,  turn 
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round  tlic  thought,  and  that  we  may  see  not  only  the  fuel 
but  the  way  in  which  we  become  acquaintcnl  with  the 
fact,  enquire.  How  do  we  see  objects  ?  AVell,  there  are  tlirce 
things  necessary — they  combine  in  what  we  call  vision  ;  there 
is  the  object  seen;  there  is  the  subject  seeing,  the  eye;  hut 
there  is  also  that  wonderful  medium  between  the  eye  and  the 
object,  without  which  certainly  there  could  be  no  happy  vision, 
the  colourless  atmosphere ;  thus  Christians  fly  to  Christ.  Faith, 
as  Dr.  Newman  admirably  and  happily  says,  may  be  called 
colourless,  like  air  or  water,  it  is  only  the  medium  through  which 
the  soul  sees  Christ ;  the  soul  as  little  rests  on  it,  or  contemplates 
it,  as  the  eye  can  rest  on  or  contemplate  the  air;  it  simply  ex¬ 
claims,  “  My  I  jord,  and  my  God  !  overwdielmed  by  the  sense  of 
what  He  is,  and  of  conscious  relation  to  Him;  and  if,  while  we 
exclaim,  at  first,  “Herein  is  love!'*  surely  wo  also  exclaim, 
“Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?  **  Running  rather  elliptically  througli 
the  thought,  let  the  reader  conceive  the  highest  form  of  virtue 
creating  the  most  excruciating  mental  and  moral  agony  it  is 
conceivable, — what  has  the  great  novelist  })ainted  in  the  agony 
of  old  Father  Deanes,  in  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian;  or,  think  of 
an  old  father,  righteous,  punctilious  holy,  exemplary,  whose  son 
liad  reacluHl  a  course  of  infamous  profligacy — such  fathers  have 
ditnl  broken-hearttHl, unable  to  hearor  hold  up  against  the  infamy. 
Even  here  the  likeness  holds  to  our  Divine  R(‘deenier.  Moral 


pain  is  ever  terrible  to  bear;  conceiveason,a  child  who  reaches  tlie 
last  pit(!h  of  degradation,  and  as  lie  does  so  the  father  feels  that 
he  has  Ikhui  insensible  to  parental  obligations,  and  that  his 
neglect  of  parental  duty,  has  le<l  his  child  to  this  dreadful  issue, 
so  he  will,  if  conscience  is  at  all  awakened,  identify  himself  with 
the  criminal  through  the  whole  of  his  career ;  or  take  the  in¬ 
stance  mentioned  alxive,  let  it  be  that  of  a  child  holily  and 


judiciously  trained,  but  who  has  contradicted  all  expectations, 
has  wandert'd  from  the  right  jiath,  and  from  a  holy  father ;  there 
is  something  more  than  pity,  there  is  a  burning  sense  of  shame, 
and  this  we  behold  in  Christ;  he  not  only  pities  us,  he  feels  for 
us  the  excruciating  pain  of  holiness;  if  the  father  feels  love  to 
the  object,  and  horror  at  the  crime,  this  also  meets  us  intensitied 
to  a  wonderful  degree  in  Clirist  our  Saviour,  and  this  leads  to 
the  solemn  sjiectacle  of  his  sorrow’s.  Our  readers  w  ill  remember 
the  legend — it  is  said  the  Prince  of  Evil  appeared  to  an  eminent 


saint,  disguised  even  as  the  Prince  of  Light,  but  there  was  one 
mark  he  either  had  not,  or  had  been  unable  to  simulate  ;  where 
are  the  prints  of  the  naih^  said  the  holy  man,  and  then  the 
tempter  vanished:  the  signs  of  the  Saviour’s  agony  are  among 
the  most  convincing  tokens  of  his  Messiah.ship. 


SThc  dfungiicption’al  Sojiic. 

VI. 

THE  OLD  NONCONFORMITY.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  NONCONFORMITY.* 


WE  have  often  wislied  tlmt 
some  competent  liaiul 
would  compile  the  history  of  Non¬ 
conformist  Piety  in  England  on 
somewhat  the  same  plan  as  Cotton 
Mather’s  Cliristi  Amen- 

cana.  AVith  all  their  exeresences 
and  defects  those  stout  old  folios 
have  a  Plutareh-like  anecdotage 
about  them,  rendering  them  very 
attractive.  AVe  almost  think  the 
volumes  now  under  notice  would 
have  received  larger  suffrages  of 
atU'ution  and  perusal  had  they 
been  compiled  upon  a  similar  jdan. 
Scattered  in  obscure  and  unknown 
corners,  there  are  thousands  of 
forgotten  names — in  the  records  of 
village  chapels,  in  old  obituary 
notices,  in  forgotten  and  quite 
lost  sight  of  biographies  and  ser¬ 
mons.  As  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
American  volumes  of  credulous 
old  Cotton  Mather  arc  a  better 
record  than  almost  any  we  possess, 
for  very  many  of  the  names*  of 

•  1.  Annals  of  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formtlg  in  the  County  of  Esser^ 
from  the  time  of  WyvUffe  to  the 
Itcht oration  ;  frith  Slvntorials  of 
the  Essex  Ministers  who  were 
Ejected  or  Silenced  in  1  (>60-02, 
and  Brief  Notices  of  the  Essex 
Churches  which  Originated  with 
their  Labours.  IB*  T.  W .  Davids ; 


those  so  heartily  eulogised  by  him, 
the  Eliots,  Hookers,  Shepherds, 
AA’^ards,  and  others,  were  them¬ 
selves  exiles  from  this  fatherland 
in  the  cause  of  their  faith.  Iliese 
volumes  on  Essex  and  Chediire 
are  still  suggestive  of  old  Mather, 
although  not  upon  his  plan  ;  th«‘y 
have  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
documents  necessarily,  with  much 
only  interesting  to  the  religious 
antiquary,  aiul  we  can  but  express 
a  hope  that  the  same  chronicle  and 
record  will  yet  be  written  for  other 
counties  of  I'higland.  AVe  accept 
these  two  volumes  ns  an  instalment 
of  a  great  hope,  in  the  realization 
of  which  a  noble  monument  will 
be  raised,  not  only  t<>  denomina¬ 
tional,  but  even  to  national  piety. 
AA^e  will  hope  for  our  Magnalta 
Christi  Britannicn. 

There  is  a  priceless  value  about 
such  records  ns  those  contained  in 
the  two  volumes  before  us,  it  is 
not  merely  tliat  tliey  keep  the 

Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Sion  Walk,  (’olchester. 
.Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hoddcr.  . 

2.  Historical  Sketches  of  Noncon¬ 
formity  in  the  County  Palatine  of 
'Chester.  By  various  ndnisfers 
and  Laymen  in  the  County :  with 
a  map.  Kent  A:  Co. 
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circulation  of  the  hitter  sectarian 
hlo<xl,  or  that  they  show  the  abun¬ 
dant  cause  for  the  secession  from 
tlie  walls  and  forms  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  such  volumes  show  that 
the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
the  years  to  which  they  refer  was 
the  history  of  piety,  and  of  purity. 
We  s{>eak  without  any  syllable  of 
disrespect,  and  without  any  tincture 
of  denominational  feeling,  when  we 
say  that,  usually,  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  those  who  wished  to  live 
godly  had  to  find  their  helps  and 
aids  from  some  other  Christian 
society ;  such  volumes  as  those 
before  us  are  a  great  justification 
of  Nonconformity.  Quite  apart 
from  stich  (piestions  as  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  the  State — a 
matter  u|K)n  which,  we  fear,  very 
few  p<‘ople  ever  have  troubled 
themselves,  or  are  likely  to  trouble 
themselves,  provided  oidy  they  are 
|>ermitted  to  live  (piiet  and  peace¬ 
able  lives — t|uite  apart  fnmi  dissi- 
dence  in  certain  matters  of  usage, 
and  ceremony,  and  fonn — men  and 
women  were  compelled  to  be  Non¬ 
conformists  ;  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  market  at  which  the 
highest  bargains  were  sold  to  the 
professors  of  vice  and  l>eism  ;  the 
times  have  change<l,  and  the 
(^himdi  of  the  Establishment  has 
Iven  carried  forward  with  the 
times ;  she  exhibits  an  amount  of 
activity  and  energy  now,  a  faith 
in  herself,  and  her  work,  and  in 
her  jH^wer  to  reach  souls,  which  not 


only  contrasts  most  gloriously  for 
her  with  her  history  in  the  past, 
but  contrasts  also,  we  fear,  with 
the  efforts  put  forward  by  Non¬ 
conformists,  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter.  We  are  far  from 
pronouncing  from  our  present 
stand-point,  unmingled  eulogy  on 
the’ old  Nonconformity  ;  it  had  the 
great  and  unspeakable  advantage 
of  seeing  and  knowing  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  own  faith,  but  its  faith 
was  narrow,  rigid,  and  legal,  the 
unholiness  of  the  age,  the  gross 
indecencies  of  manners  abounding 
everywhere  compelled  a  pride  in 
virtue,  the  inculcation  of  a  re¬ 
straint  in  the  religious  life,  a 
measured  delicacy  and  projtriety 
of  speech  which  are  now  not  the 
porperty  of  any  religious  sect,  but 
of  society  in  general.  The  history 
of  the  great  Methodist  movements 
belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
the  history  of  the  Nonconfonuing 
religious  life  in  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  century  has  yet  to  be 
written ;  it  is,  to  our  minds, 
especially  charming  and  capti¬ 
vating,  quiet,  dignified,  clear, 
passioidess,  reserved ;  it  was  very 
unobtrusive,  it  was  quite  un¬ 
noticed,  it  existed  by  sufferance 
and  harsh  aiul  watchful  toleration; 
it  has  left  very  few  memorials  of 
its  power,  save  in  the  hymns  of 
Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  the 
Commentary  of  Matthew  Henry, 
or  in  such  sermons  as  those  of 
Thomas  Hradburv.or.Fohn  Franch, 
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or  Jolin  Stafford ;  sermons,  it 
must  be  admitted,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  judge  of  them, 
only  as  the  skimmed  milk  of  the 
mighty  Puritan  age.  Still,  we 
think  highly  of  that  old  Noncon- 

formitv ;  we  believe  we  have  been 

•  » 

unjust  to  our  men  of  that  age; 
they  endured  much,  they  were  men 
of  many  sufferings,  and,  we  believe, 
of  much  light;  the  splendours  of 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors, 
alike  in  politics  and  theology,  and 
the  excitement  and  amazing  fame 
of  their  children,  have  cast  their 
own  more  modest  proportions  of 
usefulness  entirely  into  the  shade ; 
but  those  men  had  virtues  all  their 
own.  The  theology  of  Methodism 
has  not  tended  to  deepen  and 
familiarize  the  mind  with  great, 
and  fresh,  and  noble  views  of 
Divine  truth  ;  the  Gospel  has  been 
presented  in  sucli  a  way  by  all 
teachers  of  all  departments  of  the 
Church  as  rather  to  flatter  and 
favour  plausibilities  and  rational¬ 
isms,  than  to  sound  the  deeps  of 
reverence  and  faith.  It  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  great  work  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  communions,  and  churches 
was  not  so  much  to  draw  in 
masses  of  souls  as  really  to  convert 
and  to  confirm.  Looking  through 
those  times,  and  the  men  of  them, 
we  are  not  desirous  of  iiiculcating 
such  a  spirit  of  homage  that  there 
shall  be  in  any  quarters  a  tendency 
to  return ;  and  return  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  all  our  perusal  of  their 


history,  therefore,  must  leave  iq>on 
the  mind  the  effect  of  general  ani¬ 
mation,  a  justification,  as  we  have 
said,  and  a  memorial,  a  record  of 
times  when  noble  and  unsellish 
men  were  not  rare,  hut  rife  in  the 
earth.  An  entire  change  has  come 
about  times,  thoughts,  even  modes 
of  appreheiuling  truth — the  large 
demands  of  Christian  usefulness. 
We  must  not,  then,  pay  our  meed 
of  honour  with  any  degree  of  ser¬ 
vility  to  their  times.  “  The  word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious,  and 
there  was  no  open  vision.”  Ours, 
we  believe,  are  much  nearer  to  the 
times  when  “  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.” 

The  reception  of  the  latter  of 
these  two  volumes  has  accused 
us  of  forgetfulness  in  neglecting 
to  notice  the  former.  They  are 
both  handsome  volumes,  and  while 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
story  of  Knglish  Nonconformity  in 
general,  they  must  he  especially 
so  to  the  Nonconformity  of  the 
counties  to  which  they  refer.  It 
is  in  no  spirit  of  harsh  sectarianism 
that  we  express  a  wish  that  each 
county  should  take  in  hand  the 
compilation  of  documents  so  valu¬ 
able.  lh>th  volumes  hear  U*sti- 
inony  to  a  large  amount  of  labour 
— the  more  commendable  as  it  is, 
and  must  have  been,  unrelieved  by 
much  of  that  lightening  life,  and 
almost  romantic  inU*rest,  which 
gives  the  charm  to  so  much  labour. 
The  task  of  Mr.  Davids  seems  to 
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have  l)cen  especially  laborious, 
ami  liis  volume  will  furnish  an 
imlex  to  many  matters.  Essex 
stands  remarkably  high  in  the 
history  of  Nonconformist  oj)inion ; 
it  very  early  took  up  a  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Reformation,  the 
followers  of  John  Wyelitfe  were 
numerous  in  Essex ;  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  first  Wyclillist 
martyr,  .lohn  Rale,  was  an  Essex 
man,  ami  the  number  of  such  souls 
rapidly  increased.  We  read  of 
William  Worsley  in  1530,  priest 
and  hermit,  who  was  abjured  for 
preaching  at  Halstead,  having  the 
curaW’s  license  but  not  the  bishoj)’s, 
when  he  said  “that  no  man  riding 
on  pilgrimages  having  under  him 
a  soft  saddle  and  an  easy  horse 
should  have  any  merit  thereby ; 
but  the  horse  and  saddle,  and  that 
matins  and  mass  is  not  the  thing 
that  shall  save  a  man’s  soul,  but 
only  to  hear  the  word  of  (iod ;  ” 
anil  in  1531,  Grace  Palmer  of  JSt. 
Gsythes,  was  abjured  for  saying 
among  other  things  that  “  tlie 
sacrament  is  but  bread  which  the 
priest  sheweth  for  a  token  of  re¬ 
membrance  of  Christ’s  body.” 
Very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformation,  we 
rend  of  the  casting  down  of  the 
images  of  several  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  saints  in  Essex,  8t. 
Petroual  and  St.  Christopher,  and 
crosses  and  romls  on  the  highway ; 
but  all  this  led  to  bloixly  business, 
and  wliolesale  apprehensions  and 
imprisonments,  and,  by  and  bye,  to 


the  frequent  erection  of  the  stake ; 
here  is  a  little  incident  of  the 
period : — 

One  Fdward  Freese  had  been 
taken  in  Colchester.  lie  was  a 
Yorkshiremaii,  by  trade  a  painter, 
and  had  lied  from  persecution  into 
Kssex.  “  After  he  had  been  in  Col¬ 
chester  for  a  good  time,  he  was 
hired  to  paini  certain  clo'.hs  for  the 
new  Inn,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Market-place,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  cloths  he  wrote 
certain  sentences  of  tiie  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  by  that  he  w  as  plainly 
know  n  to  be  one  of  them  that  they 
call  heretics.  Freese  was  brought 
to  London  with  certain  otlier  of 
Kssex,  one  Johnson  and  his  wife, 
Wylie  and  his  wife  and  son,  and 
Father  Bate,  of  How  shedge.  After 
the  painter  liad  been  there  a  long 
space,  by  much  suit  he  was  removed 
to  Lollard's  Tower.  II is  wife,  in 
the  time  of  the  suit,  while  he  was 
et  at  Fulham,  being  desirous  to  see 
er  husband,  and  pressing  to  come 
in  at  the  gate,  being  then  great  w  ith 
child,  the  porter  lifted  up  his  foot 
and  struck  her  on  the  body,  that  at 
length  she  died  of  the  same,  but  the 
child  was  destroyed  immediately. 
.  .  .  After  the  death  of  his  w  ife 

his  brother  sued  to  the  king  for 
him,  and  after  a  long  suit  he  was 
brought  out  into  the  consistory  of 
St.  Ibiul’s.  .  .  .  Then,  w  hat  by 

the  long  imprisonment  and  much 
evil  handling  and  for  lack  of  suste¬ 
nance,  the  man  was  in  that  case 
that  he  could  say  nothing  but  look 
and  gaze  upon  the  people  like  a 
w  ild  man.  .  .  .  And  thus,  w  hen 

they  had  spoiled  his  body  and  de¬ 
stroyed  his  wits,  they  sent  him 
back  again  to  Bearsy  Alibey  ;  but 
he  came  away  from  thence,  albeit, 
he  never  came  to  his  perfect  mind 
to  his  dving  dav.” 

And  here  is  another  story  of  a 
young  martyr,  though  related  by 
Strype. — 
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It  refers  to  “one  Williiim  Malden,  tlie  first  wlio  fell  into  trouble  was 


who  was  then  but  fifteen  years  of 

_  »# 
age. 

“  When  the  had  allowed  the 
Bible  to  he  set  Ibrth  in  the  churches, 
immediately  several  poor  men  in  the 
town  ....  bought  the  New 
Testament,  and  on  Sundays  sat 
reading  of  it  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  church;  many  would  flock  about 
them  to  hear  their  reading,  and 
William  Malden  among  the  rest. 
But  his  father  observing  it,  angrily 
fetched  him  away.  .  .  .  This 

put  him  upon  the  thoughts  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  .  .  .  w  Inch,  when 

he  had  by  diligence  effected,  he  and 
his  father's  apprentice  bought  the 
New  Testament,  joining  their  stocks 
together  ;  and,  to  conceal  it,  laid  it 
under  the  bed  straw.  One  night, 
his  father  being  asleep,  lie  and  liis 
mother  chanced  to  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  the  crucitix,  and  to  be  kneel¬ 
ing  down  to  it  .  .  this  he  told  his 

mother  was  plain  idolatry,  and 
against  the  commandment  of  God 
.  .  .  .  *  thou  shnlt  not  make 

any  graven  image,  nor  bow'  down 
to  it,  nor  worship  it.’  .  .  .  Tlie 

sum  of  this  evening’s  conference  she 
presently  repeats  to  her  husband, 
which  lip,  impatient  to  hear,  and 
iKiiling  in  fury  against  his  son,  goes 
into  liis  chamber,  and  .... 
taking  him  hy  the  hair  of  his  head 
with  his  hands,  pulled  iiim  out  of 
his  bed  and  whipped  him  most  un¬ 
mercifully.  And  when  the  young 
man  bore  this  beating  .  .  .  with 

a  kind  of  joy,  considering  it  was  for 
Chri^l^s  sake  .  .  .  his  father 

seeing  that,  was  more  enraged  and 
ran  down  and  fetclied  an  halter, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  saying  he 
would  hang  him.  At  length,  with 
much  entreaty  of  the  mother  and 
brother,  he  left  him  almost  de:id.*’ 

Hhortly  after  this,  William 
Cow  bridge,  a  wealthy  young  man, 
son  of  the  head  baililf  of  Colchester, 
was  burned  in  Oxford.  And  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  one  of 


the  celebrated  John  R(»gers,  the 
friend  of  William  Tyiidal,  and  the 
vicar  of  Chigwell.  His  martyrdom, 
for  he  was  burned,  had  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  affecting  beauty  in  it. 
Our  readers, perhaps, remember  that 
when  his  legs  and  shoulders  w’ere 
consumed,  he,  as  feeling  no  smart, 
washed  liis  hands  in  the  tlame  as 
it  had  been  cold  water,  and  lifting 
them  ii]i  to  heaven,  so  held  them 
till  they  wore  consumed,  so  mildly 
and  meekly  passing  away  in  his 
martyr’s  chariot  of  fire.  The  like 
history  is  recited  of  Tliomas 
llawkes,  a  gentleman  of  Cogges- 
hall,  who  clapped  his  hands  in  the 
flames.  Among  the  host  known 
instances  is  the  burning  of  William 
Hunter,  the  young  ujiprentice, 
whose  martyr-oak  still  stands  in 
Brentwood.  Preaching  in  the 
woods,  travelling  from  village  to 
village,  the  martyrs  of  Essex  pur¬ 
sued  their  way,  and  in  their  pro¬ 
gress  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
those  principles  which  spring  up 
in  the  Nonconformity  of  the  later 
centuries,  fires  continued  to  he 
kindled,  and  clergymen,  and  car¬ 
penters,  and  men  who  had  thrown 
aside  their  profession  of  monks, 
and  had  become  itinerant  jireaehcrs 
of  the  Gosjiel,  were  consumeil  in 
them.  C(*ggcsliall,  and  Chelms¬ 
ford,  in  Essex,  seem  to  have  been 
famous  for  their  martyrs,  and  they 
met  each  other  on  their  way  to  the 
stakes  rearing  for  them  in  the 
different  towns.  Mr.  David.s 
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gathers  and  groups  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  the  stories  of 
the  witnesses  from  Stry])e  and 
Fox.  What  faith  liad  tl»e  men  and 
the  women  of  tliose  days.  Lave- 
rcx’k,  a  lame  old  man,  was  burnt 
with  .lohn  Appriee  who  was  blind; 
at  the  stake  Lavenn'k,  after  he 
was  chained,  saul,  casting  away 
his  crutch  and  comforting  .lohn 
Appriee,  “  Be  of  good  cheer, 
brother,  for  my  Lord  of  London  is 
our  good  physician,  he  will  heal 
us  both  shortly,  thee  of  thy  blind¬ 
ness  and  me  of  my  lameness,”  and 
so  they  sufTered  together.  The 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  tells  also 
a  mournful  story  of  cruelty  and 
persecution  which  must  be  very 
grateful  to  the  thoughts  and 
memories  of  the  lloares,  and 
Masseders,  and  Montagues  of  our 
own  day.  The  jwrsecution  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  times  of  the  Stewarts, 
and  Essex  boars  a  remarkable  place 
for  the  name  and  character  of  those 
whom  the  cruel  edicts  cast  out, 
Nathaniel  Itogers,  and  Daniel 
lingers,  and  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
the  great  John  Eliot,  and  the 
holy  Thomas  Shepherd  and  .lohn 
Smith  (the  Essex  Dove),  all  these 
and  many  more  were  related  to 
the  Nonconformity  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  county.  Here  is  a  notice  of 
an  interesting  man,  whose  holiness 
has  left  its  influence  and  fragrance 
behind  him  to  our  times — Thomas 
Shepard. 

In  1630  Laud  suspended  Thomas 
Shepard  also.  Shepard  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Towcester,  in  Northumber¬ 


land,  where  he  was  horn  on  the  Tith 
of  November,  1605.  ns  near  as  rould 
be  guessed  “at  the  very  lionr  when 
the  blowe  should  have  hern  givtn 
in  the  execrable  (i unpowder  Trea¬ 
son.”  lie  also  Mas  a  lellow  of 
Kmmanuel.  About  ihe  time  that 
Shepard  left  the  rniversity,  omt 
Dr.  Wilson,  ha\ing  resohed  to 
maintain  a  lecture  in  I'.vsex,  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  that  he  should  under¬ 
take  it.  It  Mas  i»riginally  intended 
to  set  up  the  lecture  at  t‘«iggeshall, 
but,  at  the  retjuest  of  the  people 
at  Earl’s  Colne,  it  Mas  established 
for  three  years  among  them.  To 
Earl’s  Colne  Shepard  u  ent  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  on  the  expiring  of  the 
three  years  the  ])eople  resolved  to 
support  him  themselves.  He  la¬ 
boured  there  in  usefulness  until 
December,  1630,  Mhen  the  bishop 
issued  his  “inhibition,”  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  appear  before  him 
in  London  on  the  16th  of  that 
month.  In  an  extract  from  She¬ 
pard’s  private  diary,  published  by 
the  Massachussets  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  in  their  “Collections,”  Me 
have  the  folloM  ing  account  of  m  hat 
took  place  when  he  and  the  bishop 
met :  “  As  soon  as  1  came  in  ihe 
morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock, 
falling  into  a  6t  of  rage,  he  asked 
me  Mhat  degree  1  had  taken  in  the 
University.  I  ansuered  him,  I  was 
a  Master  of  Arts.  He  asked  me 
hoM  long  1  had  lived  in  his  diocese. 

1  ansMcred  three  years  and  up- 
Mards.  He  asked  also  mIio  main¬ 
tained  me  all  this  m  hde,  charging 
me  to  deal  plainly  m  ith  him,  adding 
Mithal  that  he  had  been  more 
cheated  and  eipiivocated  Mith  by 
some  of  mv  malignant  taction  than 
ever  Mas  man  by  a  .lesuit.  At  the 
the  speaking  of  Mhicli  Mords  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  haunted 
Mith  an  ague  fit.  ...  I  desi¬ 
red  him  to  excuse  me.  He  fell  to 
threaten  me,  and  Mithal  to  bitter 
railing,  call  me  all  to  nought,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  you  prating  coxcomb,  do  you 
think  all  the  learning  is  in  your 
brain?  ’  He  pronounced  his  sen- 
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tence  thus :  ‘  I  charjre  vou  that  you 
iieilhor  preach,  read,  marry,  bury, 
nor  exercise  any  ministerial  func¬ 
tion  in  my  diocese ;  for  if  you  do, 
and  1  hear  ot  it,  I’ll  be  upon  your 
back  and  follow  you  wherever  you 
po,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
M)  everlastinjjly  disenable  >  oil/  1 
besought  him  not  to  deal  so  in  re¬ 
gard  of  a  poor  town,  and  hero  he 
8iop])ed  me  in  what  I  was  goina:  to 
say.  ‘  A  poor  town  ?  you  have  a 
company  of  seditious,  i'actiiuis  bed¬ 
lams,  and  what  do  you  prate  to  me 
of  a  poor  town  V  I  prayed  him  to 
sufl’er  me  to  catechise  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  daye,  in  the  afternoon.  He 
replied,  ‘  Spare  your  breath,  Til 
have  no  such  fellows  prate  in  my 
diocese ;  get  you  gone  and  now 
make  your  complaint  to  w  horn  you 
will.’  So  away  I  w  ent,  and  blessed 
be  (Jod  that  1  may  go  to  Him.” 

On  his  suspension  at  Earl’s  Colne, 
Shepard  went  into  Yorkshire. 
There,  however,  lie  was  involved 
in  fresh  troubles  by  the  tyranny  of 
Neal,  Laud’s  friend,  who  was  then 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  embark  for  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  set  sail  from  Gravesend, 
in  company  with  several  others  of 
his  fellow -sufll’ercrs,  in  July,  1G35. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  August,  1G49,  at  the  age  of 
49.  On  his  death-bed  he  said  to 
the  young  ministers  around  him, 
“  that  their  work  w  as  great  and 
called  (or  great  seriousness,  and 
witnessed  to  three  thiiiirs  concern¬ 
ing  himself:  that  the  study  of  every 
sermon  cost  him  tears  ;  tiiat  before 
he  preached  any  sermon  he  got 
good  by  it  himself;  and  that  he 
always  went  into  the  jmlpit  as 
it  he  was  to  give  up  his  account 
to  his  Master.”  Mr.  Johnson, 
who,  a  few’  years  after  She¬ 
pard’s  death,  wrote  a  little  work 
entitled  JVunder^working  Providence^ 
says  of  him,  “  Thousands  of  souls 
have  reason  to  bless  God  for  him, 
even  at  this  very  day,  who  are  the 
seal  of  his  ministry.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  thousand;  endowed  with  abun¬ 


dance  of  true  saving  know  ledge  for 
himself  and  others.” 

And  hero  we  read  of  another. — . 

“  Mr.  Ward,  preacher  at  Writ  tie, 
now  standeth  suspended  by  the 
bishop,  for  not  yielding  to  wear  the 
surplice.”  John  Ward  was  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  He 
(irst  settled  at  Haverhill.  He  was 
al>o  minister  at  Bury.  At  what 
dale  he  went  to  Writtle  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  After  his 
suspension  he  returned  to  Haver¬ 
hill,  where  he  died,  'fhe  date  of 
his  death  does  not  appear.  In  the 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Haverhill 
there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory, 
w  ith  the  follow  ing  inscription  : — 

Johannes  Wanlo 
Quo  si  (piis  Hcivit  scitius 
Aut  si  (juis  dooiiit  doctius 
Aut  nrus  vixit  sanctius 
At  null  us  tonnuit  fortius. 

Son  of  thunder.  Son  of  ye  dove. 

Full  of  hut  zeal,  full  of  true  love. 

In  preaching  truth,  in  living  right, 

A  burning  lamp,  a  shining  light. 
Light  here.  Stars  hereafter. 

John  Ward,  after  he  with  great  evidence 
and  power  of  ye  Spirite,  and  with  much 
fruit,  preacheil  ye  gospell  at  Ha¬ 
verhill  and  Bury,  Sutf.  34 
yeaies,  was  here  gathered 
to  his  fathers. 

Watch.  Warde. 

Susan,  his  widdowe  married  Rogers,  that 
worthy  pastor  of  Weatherstield.  Ho 
left  thn*e  sonnes, 

Samuel,  Nathaniel,  John,  preachers,  who 
for  them  and  theirs  with  no  greater 
blessing  than  that  they  miy  eon 
tinue  in  iM'li'Cving  ami  preaching  tho 
same  gospel  till  yei’oming  of(3iriht. 
Come!  Lord  Jesus!  Chmie  qiiicklye. 

Death  is  our  entrance  into  life. 

Watch.  Warde. 

Fuller  thus  translates  the  four 
liUtin  linen  : 

Grant,  some  of  knowledge,  greater  store. 
More  lcame<l  some  in  teaching, 

Yet  few  in  life  did  lighten  more. 

None  thundered  more  in  preairhing. 

The  Annals  of  Noncon/ormitg 
in  Essex  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
document.  Mr.  Davids  has  cau¬ 
tiously  avoided,  as  far  as  possible, 
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the  presentation  of  matters  which 
might  have  given  a  more  general 
and  liuman  interest  to  his  volume 
— interesting  it  is,  and,  of  course, 
cannot  fail  to  be  to  readers  de¬ 
sirous  of  accumulating  })articular 
information.  We  regret  that  he 
has  not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
give  to  it  a  character  such  as 
would  have  made  it  acceptable  to 
readers  who  will,  we  fear,  be  de¬ 
terred  by  the  blue-book-looking 
dryness  of  its  pages.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  to  see  it  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  our  Book  Clubs,  but 
to  it  the  student  of  those  times 
will  continually  turn  for  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
many  honoured  names ;  it  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  that  Noncon¬ 
formity  is  an  institution  of  the 
Church  Establishment ;  the  holiest 
men  were  in  many  ages  cast  forth 
from  without  its  aisles  as  unclean 
things  ;  there  was  no  alternative ; 
venerable  ministers  were  com- 
j)elled  to  go,  after  facing  the  w  rath 
anil  insolence  of  coarse  or  cruel 
Bislu>ps ;  they  were  driven  from 
their  parsonage,  their  glebe,  or 
curacy,  with  its  little  farm ;  for 
them  and  for  their  children  there 
was  no  resource ;  the  law  held  its 
iron  rinl  over  them,  prescribing 
for  them  as  absolute  the  surplice, 
symlHflising  with  the  cross,  and  a 
hundred  other  acts  against  which 
conscience  sturdily  protested;  thus, 
Wneath  iinmy  reigns  they  had  to 
gi>  forth,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of 
Uie  King ;  and  thus  we  have  had 


founded  from  the  singular  inelas¬ 
ticity  of  the  Church  Establishment 
in  those  days,  as  remarkable  as  its 
elasticity  now,  the  great  Cliurch 
of  the  Nonconformists.  Yet  even 
then  it  was  arbitrary  about  a  sur¬ 
plice  for  the  body  of  the  minister; 
accommodating  in  the  matter  of 
the  Deism  of  his  life,  it  bound 
him  to  give  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  and  left  his  morality 
to  be  a  matter  for  his  individual 
taste  or  conscience. 

The  volume  devoted  to  Noncon¬ 
formity  in  Cheshire  is,  at  least,  of 
eipial  interest  with  that  on  Non¬ 
conformity  in  Essex.  It  is  not 
the  monument,  however,  of  the 
industry  and  2)atience  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual ;  it  is  a  compilation  of 
many  sympathetic  pens  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  of  the  county.  We 
have  found  it  to  be  to  us  a  most 
interesting  volume.  1  lere  we  have 
recited  the  labours  of  Philip  and 
Matthew  Henry — a  copious  ac¬ 
count  also  of  less  known  Imt 
noble  confessors,  Adam  art  indale, 
and  John  Macbin,  and  John  Jones, 
ministers  of  Chadkirk,  where  was 
a  doarn  and  deavlv  Puritan 
chapel  in  1535;  iu  1640,  a  well- 
attended  Independent  one,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  In¬ 
dependents  somehow,  tix),  in  spite 
of  the  Act  of  the  Uniformity  ;  how' 
cannot  be  explained  —  William 
Cook,  of  Chester;  Henry  New- 
coml>e.  Many  matters  ol  very 
considerable  interest  arise  in  the 
course  of  these  l)agcs,  illustrating 
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the  piety,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
piety,  of  tliose  times.  Mr.  McAll, 
of  Macclestiehl,  gives  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  story  of  the  Nonconformity 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  dwells 
at  length  u{)on  Henry  Newcome’s 
labours  there ;  hence  we  find  the 
earnestness  and  intensity  of  the 
life  of  j)rayer  lived  and  led  by  the 
men  of  those  times.  Mr.  McAll 
refers  to  w  hat  were  called  “  private 
“  days.” 

At  these  “  private  days,”  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  for  every 
person  wlio  was  present  to  name 
the  subjects  he  w  ished  to  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  prayer ;  after  which  each 
person  “prayed  over  tlie  particu¬ 
lars  thus  cast  in.”  Here  we  may 
just  mention  what  the  particulars 
“cast  in”  were,  upon  one  occasion 
of  which  we  have  a  fuller  record 
than  usual  in  Newcome’s  journal. 
Under  date  Thursday  February 
27th,  1602,  we  find  as  “matters  at 
a  private  day”  (we  give  the  spelling 
as  in  the  original) : — 

I.  Mr.  Hanson’s  ioumcy. 

II.  Mr.  Tiisley’s  nttlictioii. 

III.  Abigail's  lingriuge  sickncs. 

IV’.  Mrs.  Hough. 

V.  Old  Aunt  Pot. 

VI.  Frances  Corker  y*  hath  his  eys 

failingo. 

Earnest  prayers  were  put  to  God  for  our 
settleiu*  hero  at  Manchester,  for  mercy 
to  y«  nation,  and  prevention  of  y*  feared 
cvill. 

Departing  still  further  from  our 
narrative  for  a  moment,  and  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  state 
of  social  religion  in  New  come’s  time, 
We  may  transcribe  from  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  the  following  curious  re¬ 
cital : — “  1659,  June  13th:  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hough, 
which  gave  an  account  of  a  poor 
maid’s  sad  condition  at  Cambridge, 
that  had  by  promise  given  her  soul 
to  the  Devil;  aud,  such  a  day,  was 
to  meet  him.  Desired  prayers. 
The  next  day  was  Classical  Day 


[i.e.  the  day  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Chassis  of  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Independent  ministers]; 
and  I  got  a  few  together  in  the 
morning  by  six;  and  we  kept  to 
prayer  till  after  nine  on  her  behalf. 
Wc  kept  a  private  day  on  purpose 
for  her,  and  still  remembered  her 
upon  occasion.  1  understood  that 
July  25th  was  the  day.  We  kept 
July  25th  chietly  on  her  account  at 
Mr.  Wollen’s.  In  the  evening  Mrs. 
Haworth  sent  me  Mr.  Keuion’s 
letter,  who  wished  her  to  tell  me 
that  he  feared  they  should  want 
prayers  this  night.  The  sad  time 
is  between  9  and  10;  he  knows 
what  I  mean.  I  asked  the  man 
what  o’clock  it  was.  He  told  me 
it  had  just  struck  nine;  whereupon 
I  called  my  cousin  Davenport,  and 
with  our  wives,  we  spent  that  part 
of  an  hour  in  prayer.  We  had 
much  help  in  prayer  this  little 
while,  and  had  hopes  of  a  gracious 
return.  Mr.  Kcnioii  writ  word 
they  were  resolved  to  sit  up  with 
her,  and  to  keep  in  prayer  all  this 
night ;  w  Inch  they  did.  She  would 
have  gone,  very  fain,  from  them, 
but  they  would  not  sulfer  lier ; 
and  they  were  not  disturbed  by 
anything  but  her.  She  after  was 
free  from  this  fear  ;  but  yet  it 
proved  in  the  end  a  kind  of  drawn 
battle.  Satan  did  not  ])revail  in 
this  gross  contrivance  upon  her ; 
but  she  proved  melancholy,  idle ; 
would  follow'  no  business ;  and 
whether  she  inclined  to  the  Quakers 
or  not,  I  know  not;  but  the  servants 
of  God  that  strove  for  her  had  not 
that  joy  in  her  which  they  desired; 
though  she  seemed  delivered  in 
this  thing  according  to  their  pray¬ 
ers.  It  was  a  University  then 
when  so  many  Masters  of  Arts, 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  ciuild  be  found 
to  keep  a  night  to  such  a  purpose.” 

How  strange  a  blending  of  cre¬ 
dulity  and  laith  !  Evidently  New- 
come  thought  it  possible  the  Devil 
miyht  succeed  in  his  “gross  con¬ 
trivance  ”  upon  her,  or  he  would 
not  have  kept  a  “  private  day  ”  at 
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Maiiche8ter  for  a  youiip  woman  at 
Cambridfi^e,  of  whom  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  more  than  he  read  in  the 
accounts  he  received.  And  yet 
thouirh  w’c  may  smile  at  the  man's 
weakness  in  entertaining  for  a 
moment  so  absurd  an  apprehen¬ 
sion,  the  account  throws  light  upon 
that  concord  of  social  prayer  which 
prevailed  in  the  Puritan  families  of 
Kngland.  Touch  a  single  string  of 
the  harp  and  all  the  other  strings 
vibrate  in  harmony  with  it;  and  so 
here,  one  man  at  Cambridge  gives 
the  key  note  to  his  friends  all 
through  the  country  (for  doubtless 
letters  were  sent,  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency,  elsewhere  than  to  Manches¬ 
ter)  ;  and  by  common  consent  these 
all  meet  and  join  their  supplications 
at  the  throne  of  grace. 

Doubtless  these  “  private  days*’ 
were  very  commonly  observed. 
“  Soule  fatiiing  days  ”  they  were 
called;  and  the  description  of  one 
such  season  serves  equally  for 
others. 

We  have  no  further  space  to 
devote  to  this  interesting  volume. 
We  could  quote  from  it  copiously 
pages  which  would  interest  our 
readers;  there  is,  however,  one 
inatt4*r  so  singular  that  we  must 
intriHluce  it.  When  tee  were  a  hog 
we  often  stepped  into  a  chapel  in 
8t.  Mary  Axe,  and  remember  well 
seeing  often  over  the  })ulpit  a  large 
monument  with,  in  striking  Hebrew* 
letters  in  gold,  “  The  memory  of 
“  the  just  is  blessed.”  It  was  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Watts.  8ince 
then,  within  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  sought  the  chajK*!,  but  could 
not  tind  it;  then  the  tine  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  DcK'tor 
in  his  own  chapel,  behind  his  own 
pulpit,  came  to  our  mind,  we  often 


wondered  what  had  beeonie  of  it. 
In  the  volume  before  us  the 
mystery  of  the  lost  monument  is 
opened.  The  people  of  Thame, 
we  believe  it  is,  boast  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  church  })ut  up  to  lit  the 
magnilicent  stained  glass  of  Albert 
Durer,  intended  for  8t.  l*eter  s  at 
Rome,  and  taken  by  one  of  tlie 
ships  of  the  good  merchant,  John 
Tliame,  who  thereupon  erected  a 
church  in  his  native  t(ovn  to  lit  the 
windows.  The  people  of  Discard 
boast  of  an  Independent  Chapel 
erected  to  receive  the  monument 
of  Dr.  Watts.  The  story  is  as 
follows,  told  by  Mr.  Crwick. 
Independents  are  no  hero  worship¬ 
pers,  but  will  it  be  believed  that 
We  have  so  little  regard  for  the 
sepulchres  and  tombstones  of  the 
fathers  that  we  break  them  up, 
sell  them,  and  leave  them  ex})oseJ 
in  the  dust  of  a  builder’s  yard  ? 
We  are  not,  we  trust,  over  jealous 
for  the  mere  cenotaphs  of  the  dead, 
vet  we  could  not  cheerful Iv  see 
Poets’  Corner  in  Westminster 
Abbey  converted  into  a  stone¬ 
mason’s  show;  vet  we  mav  be  sure 
those  persons  w  ho  sc)ld  that  monu¬ 
ment  would  cheerfully  do  it,  and 
haggle  about  the  price — literally, 
fellows  that — 

“  W  ould  prep  and  botanise  upon  a  mother  8 
grave.” 

Here  is  the  story  : — 

The  Discard  Independent  Church 
was  founded  by  John  Asiley 
Marsden,  Esq.,  of  Discard  Castle, 
in  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Marsden, 
a  staunch  Dissenter  and  a  great 


idmirerof  the  older  English  divines, 
was  one  day  passing  along  some 
back  street  in  London  wlien  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  marble 
tablet  lying  in  a  builder’s  yard,  the 
inscription  upon  w  hich  was  to  the 
memory  of  l)r.  Watts.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  Marsden  ascertained  that 
it  had  been  set  up  in  Dr.  Watts’s 
chapel,  S.  Mary  Axe,  and  had  been 
purchased  by  the  builder  together 
with  the  original  pulpit,  the  pews, 
&c.,  a  few  months  before  when  the 
chapel  was  pulled  down.  Mr. 
Marsden  at  once  became  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  with  great  triumph 
brought  home  the  relics  of  a  man 
for  whom  he  had  the  deepest  re¬ 
verence.  lie  immediately  set  to 
work,  built  a  church  upon  his  own 
land  to  put  them  in  at  a  co.st  of 
about  1*1,200,  and  handed  it  over 
when  tiidshed  to  trustees  for  the 
use  of  the  Congregational  body. 
It  was  opened  on  the  ist  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1842.  It  is  a  neat  building, 


Anglo-Gothic,  with  lancet  windows 
and  a  t(»wer. 

The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  Dr.  Watts’s  tablet,  now  placed 
within  the  tower  over  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  gallery  : — 

The  following  humble  Inscription  was 
conipoMMl  by 

Dr.  Watts  a  short  Time  iH'fore  his  Death, 
and  acconiing  to  his  Desire  is  w’ritton  upon 
his  Toiiibstouo  in  Hunhi'l  fields : 
Isaac  Watts,  D.  1). 

Pastor  of  a  church  in  llurv  Street  Ix)ndon, 
Successor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Carvl, 
Dr.  John  Owen,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  Dr. 
Isaac  Chauncey, 

After  fifty  years  of  ftHible  labours  in  the 

gOSJH’l 

interrupted  by  four  years  of  painfid 
sickness. 

Was  at  last  dismissed  to  rest 
Nov.  2.5,  A.D.  1748, 

^Et.  7‘5. 

2  Cor.  V.  5. —  Absent  from  the  body, 
present  with  the  Lord. 

Col.  iii.  4. — When  Christ  who  is  our  life 
shall  appear,  I  shsll  also  appear  with  him 
in  glory. 

In  uno  Jesu  omnia. 


IN  WAR  PAINT. 


riMIE  last  month  has  been  (piite 
i  the  month  of  Church  Con¬ 
gresses.  The  Establishment,  the 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  United 
Presbyterians  have  held  their  an¬ 
nual  gatherings  for  the  counsel 
with  brethren,  and  for  considering 
what  scriptural  moans  might  he 
employed  fur  s})reading  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  view's,  and  enlarging  the 
borders  of  their  iidlnenco.  Only 
on  the  platform  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  Congress  at  Bristol,  did  any 
of  the  inendnTs  appear  in  their 
''■ar  paint,  purely  spiritual  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical  were  all  the  speeches 
and  suggestions  expressed  with 
more  or  less  vehemence ;  hut  at 


Bristol  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
things  were  said  of  this  des¬ 
cription,  and  uttered  in  another 
tone,  resembling  rather  the  wild 
war  wboo[)  of  the  chief  of  a  circle 
of  Pawnees,  or  Mohieans,  or  Iro- 
(piuis,  than  the  utterances  of  holy 
men  desinuis  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  tin*  (iospt‘1  to  the 
villages  and  towns  of  England. 
The  first  chief  who  led  ofT  the 
war  «lanee  and  the  w  ar  whoop,  w  as 
a  man  nam(*d  Clalnm,  not  a  clergy¬ 
man,  but  a  solicitor,  of  the  firm  of 
Fearon  and  (’labon,  Westminster, 
solicitors  to  the  .\ttnnn'y-(  ieiierid 
in  eliarity  matters;  if  seems  he  is 
also  chairman  to  the  Chnreb  In- 
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slitution.  He  presented  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  systematic  opposition 
by  parochial  committees  of  all 
efforts  made  by  Dissenters  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  emancipation  from  re¬ 
maining  religious  disabilities — he 
exclaimed : 

These,  the  political  Dissenters, 
^\ho  attack  ihe  Church  on  false  pre¬ 
mises,  have  alone  to  be  dealt  with. 
If  allowed  to  fill  the  country  with 
voices  u  hich  are  not  answered,  and 
to  make  attacks  which  are  not  re¬ 
sisted,  there  will  be  danjrer.  Had 
it  not  been  for  recent  efforts  of 
Churchmen,  Church-rates  would 
liavc  been  abolished ;  Dissenters 
would  hare  been  admitted  to  the  (fo- 
verriment  of  Church  schools  ;  atheistic 
addresses  would  hare  been  permitted 
in  churchyards  ;  false  statements  as 
to  the  relative  number  and  efforts 
of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  would 
have  passed  for  truth.  Combine  to 
resist,  and  the  attacks  of  the  libe¬ 
ration  Society  will  glance  liarmless 
from  the  radiant  armour  of  Church 
fellowship. 

Ami  in  that  vast  assembly,  con 
taining  the  representatives  of  every 
order  of  C'hurchinnnship,  presided 
overby  llishop  Kllicott,this  speech, 
cheeroil  throughout,  was  greeted 
at  the  close  by  a}>plause  which 
lasted  two  or  three  minutes.  It 
was  a  call  for  the  fire  from  heaven 
on  those  wlio  followed  not  with 
them,  and  it  jassed  unrebuked. 
Tims  we  see  Mr.  Clabon’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  Nonconformity,  this  is  his 
large  and  enlightened  opinion  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  to  be  a  Non¬ 
conformist  is  to  be  an  Atheist  ! 
We  grieve  over  these  things.  Ulic 
i’lmrcli  Congress  began  with  this 
bitter  blood,  the  Dean  of  Ely 


sounded  the  note,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  to  join  in  the  wild 
halloo.  Our  experience  on  every 
hand  assures  us  that  Churchmen 
do  hate  Nonconformity  with  a  per¬ 
fect  hatred,  and  only  too  keenly 
rejoice  at  every  opportunity  of 
showing  it.  At  this  Congress, 
the  second  exhibition  in  war  paint 
— literally  in  war  ])aint — was 
Brother  Ignatius.  He  entered 
amidst  a  storm  of  groans,  hisses, 
and  turn  him  out,”  but  on  the 
wh(de  the  apparition  seems  to 
have  overcome  the  audience  by  a 
charm,  the  Bishop  j (leaded  for  i' 
courteous  hearing  for  him,  Lord 
Lyttelton  vacated  a  ebair  for 

him,  and  the  Karl  of  llarrow- 
by  commented  not  unkindly 
upon  his  speech,  which  bad, 

it  must  be  admitted,  bad  much 
wisdom  and  temperance  of  state¬ 
ment  and  much  truth.  The 

Congress  had  exhibited  its  readi¬ 
ness  for  all  graceful  concessions 
to  I’useyism,  ritualism,  church 
ornament,  church  music,  low 

churchism ;  evangelicalism  was 
decidedly  rife  in  the  lobby,  and, 
therefore,  the  go.sj(el  and  the 
message  of  Brother  Ignat  i\is  was 
not,  after  the  first  fitful  feverish¬ 
ness  of  his  aj(pearance,  badly 
received. 

But,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Bifle 
Drill  Hall,  crowded  by  2,500 
members  of  the  C< digress,  rose 
the  wildest  war  cry,  and  aj>peared 
the  revolting  exhibition  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  war  paint.  The  man 
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Hoaro,  wliose  mediaeval  follies  we 
scourged  heartily  some  two  or 
throe  inontlis  since,  made  his 
appearance,  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  establishment  of 
Churchwardens’  Associations,  and 
to  urge  on  all  churchwardens  the 
necessity  of  bringing  this  associa¬ 
tion  to  bear  upon  church  matters — 
and  what  then  Mr.  Iloare  ? 

They  would  then  have  the  House 
of  Commons  at  their  feet,  and  send 
such  representatives  as  would  he 
worthv  of  a  Christian  country.  UK 
SPOKK  AS  A  CIlUllCliWAH- 
I)K\  WHO  HAD  TKN  MKN  IN 
LIMBO  (a  lau;rh),  WHO  WOULD 
NOT  PAY  THKIIl  CHUKCll- 
KATKS.  HK  HKOUOIIT  THKM 
HKFOItK  THK  MAGISTRATKS 
IN  PKTTV  SESSION,  AND  GOT 
A  CONVICTION  AGAINST 
THEM.  TWELVE  HAD  PAID 
HIM,  HUT  TEN  OTHERS  RE¬ 
FUSED,  AND  HE  HAD  NO 
DOUBT  HE  SHOULD  HAVE  TO 
ENTER  THEIR  HOUSES  AND 
take  their  goods.  (Hisses.) 
He  hoped  he  should  not  he  hissed 
for  (loinjr  tliat, because  HE  M EAN  F 
I'O  DO  IT.  liCt  the  Church  do 
her  duty,  and  do  what  she  could  to 
hriiiir  all  into  her  bosom,  and  all 
who  would  not  come  let  them  be 
guilty  of  schism.  ( Laughter.) 

An  Ecclesiastical  Pawnee  assur¬ 
edly  !  and  ready  to  skin  and  scalp — 
a  Christian  brother,  as  we  have 
already  said,  of  the  Church  of 
Honner,  Bancroft,  Laud  and  Co. 
Canon  (Jirdleston  did  himself  the 
honour  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  imbecility  of  the  man, 
hut,  on  the  whole,  the  meeting 

*  hissrnt  anti  hemavrataj ;  tfa  i 
Mutual  Relations  and  Common  Ori- 
fftnian  llUloricalltevitw.  By  Richard 


received  him  with  laughter  :  there 
were  some  hisses  at  first,  but  it 
was  ominous  that,  when  Hoare 
strongly  reiterated  his  own  deter¬ 
mination,  the  meeting  seems  to 
have  (piietly  subsitled  before  the 
little,  self-willed,  stubborn,  nar¬ 
row-brained  man.  iSueh  a  man 
was  Laud;  and  such  a  man  was 
Philip  11.  of  Spain;  utterly  lost 
and  abandoned  fools  those  men 
were ;  we  know  the  mischief  they 
did,  and  this  man  has  the  will  to 
be  mischievous,  and  the  power; 
and  there  are  thousands  of  Clabons 
willing  to  help.  When  will  he 
like  to  stop  ?  He  is  a  man  to 
bring  back  racks  and  thumbscrew’s, 
and  to  recast  the  theory  of  perse¬ 
cution.  Extreme  Noncemformists 
may  thank  him  for  his  speech,  and 
the  meeting  for  the  laughter  with 
which  they  greeted  it,  and  the 
silence  which  followed  in  reference 
to  its  atrocious  statements  and 
j)rinciples;  it  will  be  a  magnificent 
helj)  to  the  Church-rate  (piestion 
and  to  the  liiberation  Society. 
But  of  all  the  exhibitions  of  a 
church  in  its  war  paint,  Mr.  Ma- 
sheder’s*  jiages  are  the  most 
“  thorovghy'  as  lady  and  amiable 
Archbishop  Land  would  say. 

In  noticing  this  very  stupid  laaik, 
we  are  not  likely  to  say  a  bet¬ 
ter  thing  about  it,  than  the  I'atriot 
has  alreaily  sai<l ; — “  If  Mr.  ]^Ia- 
sheder  ha<l  written  a  book  on  the 

Masheder,  B.A.,  Ac.,  Ac.  (Saunders 
and  Otlcy.) 
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habiU  of  the  elephant,  and  had 
commenced  it  by  informing  his 
readers  that  by  an  elephant  he  meant 
a  donkey,  the  elTect  wonhl  not  be 
more  Indicrons,  or  the  book  more 
valuable,  than  that  which  he  has 
now  produced.  He  makes  war 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese, 
his  war  junk  is  hung  round  W'ith 
painted  shields,  on  which  grin 
horrible  faces,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  he  presumes  will  strike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  hearts  of  his  foes  ;  and 
it  is  laden  with  stinkpots  which  he 
scatters  upon  everything  that 
comes  in  his  way ;  his  own  friends 
will  be  most  anxious  t(>  get  out  of 
the  smother  he  makes.’’  We 
refer  to  a  book  like  this  because 
we  think  it  edifying  to  take  stock 
of  the  incongruous  rubbish  we  find 
among  the  literary  wares  of  High 
Churchism.  We  believe  it  was  Ha- 
cine  who  replied  to  Louis  XI  V.,when 
the  king  showed  him  some  verses 
he  had  perpetrate<i,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  them.  “  Your  Majesty 
wished  to  write  bad  verses,  and  vou 
have  succee(h*d.”  Tremulously  the 
gentle  Masheder  awaits  the  verdict 
of  opinion  ujHm  his  little  atVair ; 
we  know  that  he  sets  a  high  value 
upon  the  criticisms  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  Er.Ucticy  ho  (piotes  our  pages 
again  and  again.  IVk's  he  desire 
our  interpretation  of  his  perfor¬ 
mance  ?  Mr.  Masheder,  dear  Sir, 
you  have  it.  M  e  will  jx'rpetrate 
a  parody  nj>on  the  criticism  of 
Kacine  ;  “you  >us1um1  to  writelikea 
goose,  and  yo»i  have  succeeded. " 


Indeed  our  author  is  no  Tocipieville, 
no  philosophic  forecaster  of  the 
tendencies  of  movements  and  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  of  the  age  he  does  not 
understand  the  very  terms  he  us(*s, 
or  undertakes  to  expound;  he 
delines  Dissent  to  mean  “what  is 
often  expressed  by  the  two  words, 
Political  Dissenters — a  definition 
which  includes  not  only  Dissenters, 
but  Irish  Romanists,  and  re¬ 
pealers,  latitudinarians,  and  infidels 
as  well ;  but  which  excludes  the 
Wesleyan  body,  who  are  riglitly 
termed  Nonconformists,  or  n‘ligi- 
ous  Dissenters.”  The  dear  gimse 
that  the  man  is  !  Why,  in  fact, 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  the  term,  “  Nonconformist,” 
ajiplied  to  the  Wesleyans  at  all; 
in  all  things  Wesleyans  are  rath(*r 
disposed  to  conformity,  they  would, 
for  the  most  part,  cheerfully  occa¬ 
sionally  attend  the  Parish  Phurch, 
pay  all  rates,  and  use  the  Phurch 
service;  if  any  Dissenters  could 
merit  the  term,  “Ponfonnists,” 
they  would.  This  meets  us  at  the 
beginning,  where  Mr.  Masheder 
tells  us,  that  the  following  ]»ages 
were  necessarily  compose*!  in  haste, 
as  the  internal  evidenctMvill  show.” 
Certainly  they  do  abundantly  show 
it,  and,  assuredly,  we  may  wonder 
at  the  impmlence  of  the  passage, 
when  we  rememln'r,  that  Mr- 
Masheder’s  Church  of  the  Kstah- 
lishment,  has,  at  the  present  time, 
on  tin*  bosom  *»f  its  atfectioiis,  lo»- 
manists.  Infidels,  and  Latitudina¬ 
rians;  that  such  are  in  the  ranks 
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of  Noncunfonnity  is  the  accident  of 
citizenship,  hut  tliat  they  are 
ministers  and  meinhcrs  of  the  Ks- 
tahlished  rhurch  is  the  necessity 
of  its  constitution.  We  are  sorry  to 
write  tluis,  hut  insolence,  naturally, 
if  it  demands  notice,  as  it  docs, 
when  it  is  per{)etrated  in  a  public 
arena,  by  a  man  not  (|uite  insane, 
usually  «lraws  forth  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  remonstrance,  d'his  plea¬ 
sant  writer  is  of  the  order  of  Lord 
Dundreary  Montague,  whose  work 
we  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  Mr.  Masheder  thinks 
it  very  righttol)ea  political  Church¬ 
man,  but  very  wrong  to  be  a  poli¬ 
tical  Dissenter.  Comj)lete  tolera¬ 
tion  is  secured  to  the  Dissenters. 
He  says: — 

To  repel,  then,  that  aggressive 
faction,  to  defend  tlie  Church  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  ol  every  man,  wlio 
recognises  her  position  as  necessary 
for  the  w  ell-lieing  of  the  State.  But 
this  is  a  very  dilferent  situation  to 
that  of  the  adversary.  fhe  politi¬ 
cal  rhurchman  is  not  to  lie  com- 
lared,  hut  contrasted,  w  ith  the  po- 
itical  Dissenter.  'fo  the  latter, 
complete  toleration  is  secured  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  All  positive 
civil  disabilities  may  be  said  to 
have  been  swept  away.  Vpon  the 
Dissenters^  then,  is  laid  an  obligation 
af  gratitude,  such  as  Churchmen  do 
not  incur,  lie  is  tolerated  but  con¬ 
ditionally.  The  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  prime  necessity, — the 
original  desideratum,  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  regarded  by  tlie  law.  Church 
and  State  are  not  the  secondary 
hut  the  primary  strata.  Dissent  is 
a  seconuary  or  tertiary  formation, 
an  afterthought,  an  excrescence. 
B  hen,  then.  Dissent  degenerates 
from  conscientious  S’onconformitg 
in/o  an  embodiment  of  hate  and  ho- 
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ttilitg  to  the  Established  Church, 
violates  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
is  tolerated ;  it  transgresses  the  Dis¬ 
senting  Jndemnitg  Act ;  it  challenges 
not  only  resistance,  but  a  suspension  of 
its  conditional  privileges.  It  tempts 
and  provokes  the  strong  arm  of 
right  and  might  combined  to  blot 
out,  not  only  its  exceptional  immu¬ 
nities,  which  are  simply  a  trust 
abused,  but  its  very  existence.  For 
the  charter  lof  its  abnormal  liber¬ 
ties  bound  it  not  to  use  those  liber¬ 
ties  against  the  Kstahlished  Church 
or  Constitution,  riie  v  w  ere  granted 
to  Dissent  on  its  own  recogni¬ 
sance  to  keep  the  peace  towards 
both  Church  and  State.  As  1 
have  said  before,  the  mere  fact  of 
membership  in  the  established 
Church,  presupposes  the  duty  of 
defending  that  Church  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  which  it  is  an  integral 
part.  When,  therefore.  Dissent  ab¬ 
jures  the  negative  character  of 
Nonconformity,  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  the  shield  of  complete  tolera¬ 
tion  was  thrown  over  it;  when  it 
voluntarily  assumes  a  wholly  diffe¬ 
rent  position  and  character,  that  of 
actual  belligerent  against  the  Ksta- 
blished  Church  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  does  it  re(|uire  any  elaborate 
reasoning  to  prove  the  paramount 
duty  aii(l  obligation  of  Churchmen 
to  resist  and  to  repel  an  antagonist, 
who,  so  far  from  preserving  the 
terms  of  a  truce,  framed  to  suit  his 
convenience  and  interest,  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  (»f  those  terms  to  arm, 
equip,  and  plan  offensive  war?  But 
how  is  such  an  enemy  to  be  resisred 
and  repelled?  By  desultory,  iso¬ 
lated,  fortuitous  enterprises  ?  or  by 
regular,  combined,  premeditated 
strategy 't  If  any  hints  he  wanted 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  a  problem,  I  would  bid  my 
readers  consider  first,  that  for  two 
centuries  public  opinion  in  this 
country  has  found  vent  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  political  parties,  and 
party  government ;  that  of  all  ques¬ 
tions,  those  denominated  Constitu¬ 
tional  questions  belong  more  par- 
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ticularlj  to  the  province  of  party 
government;  that  ever  since  1844, 
at  leHHt,  political  Dissent  has  iden- 
tided  and  allied  itself  with  political 
parties,  with  the  Democratic,  party 
unreservedly  and  uniformly,  and 
with  the  Whig  party  at  every  great 
crisis. 

All  cinl  disabilities  inav  be 
said  to  be  swept  away  ;  yet, 
within  this  month,  we  have  had 
a  man  fine<l  before  a  bench  of 
magistrates,  for  not  attending 
Divine  worship — the  second  in¬ 
stance  within  a  few  months ;  and 
we  ha<l,  within  the  month,  burial 
refused  to  a  Unitarian  in  the  parish 
grave-yard ;  and  we  have  had  all 
Dissent  insulted  on  the  bench  by  a 
man,  named  (too^'h,  a  clerical 
magistrate;  for  all  these  privileges 
and  blessings,  “upon  Dissenters 
is  laid  an  obligation  of  gratitude 
such  as  Churchmen  do  not  in¬ 
cur.”  “  When,  then,”  says  Mr. 
.Ma.sheder,  “  Dissent  degenerates 
into  hostility  to  the  Established 
Church,  it  violati»s  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  is  tolerated, 
and  challenges  a  suspension  of 
its  conditional  privileges.”  Is 
it  worth  while  to  reason  against 
stuff  like  this  ^  Is  it  worth  while 
to  say  to  a  man  of  the  Mjisheder 
stamp,  “  Fair  and  etpiitable citizen¬ 
ship  demands  tliat  1  possess  my 
individuality  as  unfettered  as 
you  jK^ssess  yours.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  wrong  you,  if  I  at- 
Uuupt  it,  let  the  law  restrain  me. 
I  shall  do  my  la'st  that  you  do 
not  wrong  me,  or  the  like  of 
me ;  if  convictions  are  cheap 


things  with  you,  with  me  they 
are  not  cheap ;  we  know  well, 
that  frcun  the  F^stablishmcnt  we 
have  received  nothing,  we  have 
won  all  we  possess  bv  strength, 
by  the  toil,  and  martyrdom,  and 
persecution  of  ages;  we  thank 
you  and  yours  for  nothing.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  had  we  not  }K>ssessed 
strength  which  could  not  he 
coerced,  we  should  he  at  this 
moment  as  much  the  victims  of 
pillories,  handcuffs,  tine,  and 
contiscations,  as  our  fathers.” 
As  well  talk  in  Sanscrit,  or  the 
Cree  language,  to  a  man  of  the 
Masheder  order,  as  talk  like  this; 
such  men  are  unable  h)  comj»re- 
hend  wdiat  is  noble  in  independence 
and  freedom  :  they  s(*e  in  denm- 
craev  onlv  French  n'volutions,  and 
fratricidal  battles ;  they  cannot  .sec 
how  it  is,  that  what  the  author 
calls  “  Democracy,”  secures — 

A  laud  of  Hcttled  goveniinoiit, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  ron(*wn. 

Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down, 
From  precedent  to  pre<’edent. 

The  uttorauee  of  things  like  these, 
is  to  such  men  the  kind  (d‘  Umevo- 
lenee  that  would  sprinkle  eau  r/<f 
Cologne  on  a  frog.  “  Dissent  an<l 
Monarehv,”  savs  our  masculine 
Xorna  of  the  titfid  head,  “cannot 
eo-e.\ist.”  We  think  it  a  duty, 
from  time  to  time,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  snob  flowers  ot  Dritisli 
literature,  as  the  volume  of  .Mr. 
Masheder,  coarse,  vulgar,  abusive  ; 
tracing  “  the  connection  hotweeii 
the  broad -brimmed  perukes  of 
ilosepk  Sturge  and  tlolm  Bright, 
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and  the  broad  barbed  piken  of 
Fergus  O’Connor’s  physical  ‘pet 
lambs.’  ”  VVo  marvel  at  the 
impudence  of  this  antithesis ;  for 
Nonconformists  well  know  the 
so-called  “  pet  lambs  ”  of  C’laver- 
house,  the  bloody  and  remorseless 
crew  of  a  more  bloody  and  re¬ 
morseless  man  —  ‘‘  The  Bonnie 
Dundee” — who  dyed  the  moun¬ 
tain  heather  of  Scotlaml  with 
gore,  shed  by  pike  and  pistol, 
those  Evangelical  apostles  t>f  the 
good  licws,  proclaimed  by  the 
Established  Englisli  Cburcli,  two 
hundred  years  since.  We  have 
no  space  to  put  down — to  attempt 
to  reply  to  would  be  indescribable 
folly — all  the  fallacies  in  which 
the  man  indulges.  “  Church-rate 
abolition,  an  undisguised  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  poor  by  the  vicar, 
the  putting  into  the  pockets  of 
the  landowners  millions  of  money 
at  the  exj)ense  of  the  poor,  is  ad- 
V(K*atcd  as  a  boon  to  the  poor 
man.  If  the  Church’s  property,  ay, 
if  tythes,  glebes,  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  be  not  saftT;  if  tlicy  be 
once  dealt  with  as  seems  fit  to  a 
dominant  dtunocra(*y,  dare  any 
|>erson  pretend  that  a  re-distribu¬ 
tion  of  private  property  will  not 
follow  soon  after  ?”  To  the  en¬ 
lightened  mind  of  this  intelligent 
I>ohtician,  freedom  of  conscience  is 
only  another  name  for  communism; 
and  “  sitting  down  under  our  ow  n 
vine  and  tig  tree,”  is,  to  this  far- 
si^ehig  man,  synonymous  with 
robl)ery  and  frainl — “  the  very 
conscience”  of  the  man  “  is  de¬ 
filed.”  Nonconformist  pulpits  are 
detine<l,  by  this  ingenious  writer, 
t<)  be  “  rostrums  for  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  popular  flatteries,”  the  ser¬ 


vices  of  Nonconformists  are  made 
up  of  beggarly  elements,  and  he 
tlius  informs  us — the  information 
is  very  new — of  the  nature  of  our 
worship  and  instruction  : — 

If  the  Church  have  not  reached 
the  promised  Canaan  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  political  Dissent  of 
a  surety  is  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  famished  and  parched  with 
drought.  Neither  manna  nor  rain 
falls  there.  Stark  and  starimr  is 
the  nakedness  of  the  laiid.  Thv 
husks  of  political  frenzy ;  scraps  of 
of  democratic  sentiment ;  the  merce¬ 
nary  u'heedlinys  of  sycophantic,  servi¬ 
lity,  are  all  that  is  doled  forth  from 
the  tribunes  of  democratic  Dissent. 

'Hirough  his  bulky  volume,  of 
nearly  500  pages,  price  some¬ 
where  about  ten  shillings,  Mr. 
Masheder  slums  that  the  Lib¬ 
eration  Society  is  a  Society  of 
assassinsy  and  it  has  deveUtped 
the  theory  of  the  dagger 
‘‘  to  assassinate  the  Established 
Church.^'  Mr.  Masheder  endorses 
us  his  own  language  in  which 
Dissenters  are  charged  with  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  hue  and  cry  about  grie¬ 
vances  that  ntfbody  feels  !  !  !  !  !  I 
and  perpetuate  a  clamour  for  re¬ 
ligious  lil)erty  of  which  nobody  is 
deprived!  !  !  !  “while  they  tolerate 
doctrines  the  most  awfully  blas- 
j>hemous,  aiul  for  discipline  in  their 
churclies  set  up  Republicanism,  to 
be  maintained  by  monthly  cabals.” 
Mr.  Masheder, consistently  enough, 
winds  up  by  a  fierce  denunciation 
of  the  religious  spirit.  “  'Hie  spirit 
of  the  liilxTation  Society,”  he 
says,  “  is  that  which  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  has  Ihj- 
g(»ttcn  more  persecutions,  more 
tumults,  nu»re  revolutions,  than 
all  other  causes  put  together;” 
here  is  a  choice  morsel  of  know'- 
ledge  and  eloipience  : — 
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It  WR8  the  relijrious  principles  of 
the  Saracens,  that  spread  havoc  and 
devastation  over  both  the  east  and 
the  west.  Conversion  or  death  is 
but  the  embodiment  of  the  same 
principle.  It  was  the  religious 
principle  that  robbed  and  de¬ 
spoiled  the  Jew  durin;;  the  middle 
ages,  and  condemned  him  to  be  an 
outcast  from  all  lands.  It  was  the 
reliii'ious  principle  that  invente<l  the 
rack  and  the  inquisition,  and  which 
lighted  up  the  fires  of  martyrs.  The 
religious  principle  is  answerable 
both  for  tne  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
for  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  mas¬ 
sacre.  It  was  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  that  called  forth  the  Order 
of  Jesus,  as  it  was  the  religious 
principle  w  hich  begat  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  and  Mormon.  And  the  religious 
principle  of  the  Liberation  Society  is 
identical  unth  the  religious  principle 
of  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Jesuit. 
If  triumphant,  that  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  will  also  again  generate  a  ci¬ 
vil,  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  ty¬ 
ranny.  For,  besides  fanaticism,  there 
is  another  canker  ever  gnaw  ing  at 
their  very  soul’s  core,  and  goading 
on  the  Anti-State-Church  party  to 
desperate*  res»»lves.  Disappointment 
has  frozen  the  genial  current  of  their 
spirits.  The  sting  of  fancied  social 
degradation,  the  stigma  of  belonging 
to  sects  unrecognised  by  the  State, 
save  as  objects  of  a  generous  toleration, 
cuts  them  to  the  guick. 

We  jml  down  this  volume,  our 
extracts  are  at  an  end,  and  our 
end  is  answered  in  the  laying  be¬ 
fore  our  rentiers  the  results  of  the 
matured  thought  and  infonnation 
of  this  exjH>nent  of  High  (  ’hureh 
and  Conservative  principles. 

But  what  answer  is  to  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  author  ?  Simply, 
none  ;  he  is  not  pervious  to  argu¬ 
ment,  it  would  la*  time  thrown 
away,  t*quaily  as  would  l»e  the 
argument  against  a  defence  of  the 
pillory  or  the  rack,  equally  as 


would  an  argument  against  a  de¬ 
fence  of  uiisewered  towns  and 
cities.  This  is  the  sort  of  man 
who  w’ould  denounce  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  vaccination,  or  of  gas,  of 
printing  press,  or  of  cheap  Bibles  ; 
the  man  has  no  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  his  race,  doi*s  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  (piicken  or  awaken 
conscience,  and  would  laugh  at  the 
thought  of  making  religious  truth 
apprehensible  to  the  poor  and  un¬ 
educated,  and  when  Mr.  .Ma'<lu*<ier 
brings  his  severe  and  sweeping 
charge  against  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  should  be  taught  that  the 
same  charge  lies  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  against  the  Kstablishment ; 
how  is  this  to  be  rectified  I  by  edu¬ 
cating  the  religious  sentiment — 
by  eliciting  conscience  I  Writers 
wbo  have  only  a  concejdion  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  corporatt*  and  social 
fai*t,  who  deal  with  humanity,  not 
as  made  up  of  individualities  and 
convictions,  but  as  a  lump,  a  mass, 
will  be  unable  to  ai)preciate  the 
yearnings,  the  determinations,  and 
the  resolves  of  the  soul ;  this  is 
the  case  with  this  writer,  to  him 
there  is  just  the  same  deferenct*  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  a  law 
of  God,  the  New'  Testament  is 
venerable  as  a  blue  book,  and  has 
only  the  same  sanction  as  the  pre¬ 
cedents  of  judicial  courts;  and  the 
conclusion  in  the  mimi  of  this 
large-minde<l  and  intelligent  man 
would  lead  to  the  reganling  men 
in  cities  as  stones  in  a  wall,  no¬ 
thing  more.  Mr.  Masheder charges 
on  Nonconformity  its  communism, 
but  for  a  j)erft‘ct  picture  of  com¬ 
munism  in  its  development  and 
intention,  commend  us  to  such 
writers  of  High  Chnrchism  as  .Mr. 
Masheder. 


